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Prefatory Notes 


Transliteration 


No official transliteration system exists for Russian. The system employed in the 
present work is the British Standard with the exception of several transliterations 
taken from linguistics. These are t <j>, 61 <y>, 9 <é>, 10 <ju> and 4 <ja>. 

All toponyms are taken from Russian, even where the place name in question 
is in the Ukraine, Georgia and so on. There are several reasons for this: first, 
the names found in German documents and on maps are always transliterations 
from Russian, even if such places were, for example, in the Ukraine (e.g., Kiew, 
Dnepropetrowsk); second, the use of one language avoids the need for a num- 
ber of disparate transliteration systems (e.g., Tbilisi for Tbilisi); finally, Russian 
toponyms are perhaps still more widely recognized in the English-speaking world 
than their equivalents in the official languages of the successor states of the Soviet 
Union (e.g., Russian Kiev, Khar’kov, Dnepropetrovsk vs. Ukrainian Kyiv, Kharkiv, 
Dnipropetrovs’k). The present-day country of Ukraine is usually referred to as the 
Ukraine throughout, unless the modern sovereign state is under discussion. There 
is no political statement underlying this convention or the use of Russian topo- 
nyms; the intention is primarily to avoid anachronisms. However, in certain cases 
modern equivalents are given where these would be easier to find in a contempo- 
rary atlas (e.g., Slavjansk-na-Kubani for Slavjanskaja). This also applies to places 
which were originally Cossack settlements (stanitzas) but were subsequently given 
town status and renamed (e.g., Labinsk for Labinskaja). Similarly, contemporary 
names are given in brackets for toponyms which have subsequently been changed: 
thus, Medvezh’e (Krasnogvardejskoe). 

Certain names are given in their more widely accepted English equivalents 
(e.g., Moscow, Mount Elbrus). However, all rivers are transliterated from Russian 
even if they are primarily in successor countries of the Soviet Union other than the 
Russian Federation (e.g., Dnepr instead of the common English exonym Dnieper). 
Similarly, town names are generally given in transliteration so that they can be 
located more readily on Russian maps (including the use of the apostrophe for the 
Russian letter b): thus, for example, Kerch’, Khar’kov. 

Distances are usually given as approximations in a straight line between places. 
However, an exception is found in the sections on road and rail transport, where the 
distances are those travelled on the ground. 
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Titles and Names 


The rank given for an individual is that which was held at the time under discussion. 
German ranks are given as a direct translation, not as their contemporary equiva- 
lent in the British Army: thus, for example, Generaloberst is rendered as “colonel- 
general’, Generalleutnant as ‘lieutenant-general’ (not major-general, its British 
equivalent). The same applies for Red Army ranks: general-polkovnik is translated 
as ‘colonel-general’, general armii is ‘army general’ and so on. Romanian, Hungar- 
ian and Italian ranks are given in their respective languages in the footnotes in order 
to avoid ambiguity, as these are not direct translations: thus, for example, Romanian 
general de armata is ‘general’, Italian generale di divisione is ‘major-general’. 
German names of institutions and units which are widely used in English- 
language studies are generally left in the original, with a translation or gloss in 
either the main text or footnote where this is deemed necessary: e.g., Luftwaffe, 
Luftflotte (Air Fleet), Fliegerkorps (Air Corps), SS-Wiking. Russian military 
names and titles are mostly translated with the exception of words generally used 
in English as well as certain abbreviations: thus, for example, Stavka (Soviet high 
command), VVS (Red Air Force). The words Soviet and Russian are sometimes 
used interchangeably; however, the former is usually reserved for anything pertain- 
ing to the Soviet Union or its political leadership and structures, while the latter is 
more often used for the Red Army (which reflects German usage during the war). 
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War Economy Office of the OKW 
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Introduction 


Adolf Hitler has been the subject of extensive research since the end of the Second 
World War almost 80 years ago. However, his role as military commander during the 
planning and execution of the German summer offensive of 1942 (Operation Blau) 
and the subsequent drive into the Caucasus Mountains (Operation Edelweifs) has 
only been comprehensively examined on the strategic level. The latter — which was 
intended to be the climactic final phase of Blau — soon took on the role of a second- 
ary operation to the more apocalyptic battle further north at Stalingrad. Its impor- 
tance to German strategy in the Soviet Union has therefore been overshadowed by 
the outcome of the battle on the Volga. Nevertheless, its strategic significance was 
not lost on Hitler, who stated in summer 1942 that if the Germans failed to capture 
the oilfields at Groznyj and Majkop, he would have to end the war.' 

His two-month operational command of Army Group A has been generally 
overlooked in the historiography of the campaign. This was the only time when 
Hitler controlled such a formation personally, yet his actual command perfor- 
mance has never been fully evaluated. Indeed, most critiques of his military record 
have dealt exclusively with Hitler the strategist. The operations were unique in 
twentieth-century military history to the extent that the political leader of a state 
determined not only the strategy of its armed forces but also the operational 
command of a large formation in the field. 

The consensus among historians continues to be that his leadership at the 
mid-point of the war is notable for its detachment from reality and an inability (or 
lack of desire) to come to terms with the problems associated with a second year 
of campaigning in the Soviet Union with considerably weakened forces. This una- 
nimity among most commentators generally stems from their continual, uncritical 
acceptance of the picture of Hitler portrayed in the memoirs of the generals who 
fought his campaigns. 

The present book will argue that Hitler’s waging of ‘economic warfare’ against 
the Soviet Union in summer 1942, far from being the only alternative left to a politi- 
cian and commander who was strategically bankrupt, was in fact the result of a sound 
assessment of the situation which Germany found itself in. Indeed, the implications 
surrounding the potential loss of vital economic areas or material aid from the Western 
Allies and the concomitant reduction in the Soviet capacity to resist the German 
Army have usually been underestimated. It will be shown that his planning and 
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execution of Blau and Edelweif} were the fruit of a wider appreciation of strategy and 
geopolitics than most of his generals cared to admit after the war. On the operational 
level, the supposed lack of material and air support for the formations fighting in the 
Caucasus will be addressed as part of the overall campaign. Finally, neglected areas 
of research such as logistics, military intelligence, and the economic and military 
assistance afforded by Germany to its allies will also be examined. 

Hitler’s musings on military theory and practice will be analysed as an introduction 
to his thoughts on their relevance to history and to Germany’s strategic situation 
in 1942. The evolution of the German high command during the interwar period 
and Hitler’s subsequent domination of its structures, culminating in his direction of 
German strategy through the immediate pre-war period up to the invasion of the 
Soviet Union, will then be assessed. His command decisions at the operational level 
during the most significant early campaigns will also be addressed. 

The intention is not to rehabilitate Hitler in any moral sense: his crimes against 
humanity — combatant and non-combatant alike — suffice to ensure that this will never 
happen. Nor is the book an attempt to show that every military decision that he made 
was the correct one. There is no question that some of his strategic decisions ulti- 
mately proved to be thoroughly disastrous, especially in relation to the war against 
the Soviet Union. Rather, the aim is to reassess the abilities and thought processes of 
aman who, in his own lifetime, went from being known as the ‘greatest commander 
of all time’ to the infamy of being a supposed burden on the fighting capability of the 
German Wehrmacht. Hitler was by no means infallible as a military commander, 
but an in-depth study of his strategy and command does offer a different insight into 
a man who has since become a byword for charlatanism. Countless monographs 
have condemned virtually all his decisions as amateurish and counter to what was 
best practice according to contemporary German Army doctrine. We are to believe 
that one man was constantly wrong, whereas all his generals were supposed to have 
consistently been of the same — opposing — opinion with respect to practically every 
major decision on strategy and operations. The present monograph should not be 
viewed as an attempt to show that Hitler’s every judgement was the correct one; 
rather, it should be regarded as a corrective in order to give the reader an insight 
into Hitler’s reasons for particular decisions, even if they were based on what would 
normally be regarded as irrational principles based on an abhorrent world-view and 
which ultimately turned out to be wrong. 


Methodology 


German archival material for this stage of the war is plentiful and forms the bulk 
of the primary sources used, including the war diaries of Army Group A and its 
constituent armies (17th and Ist Panzer), which are important records for opera- 
tional decision-making. There are also abundant documents for the early period of 
the war concerning all other matters of military and economic significance. 
Secondary literature on every aspect of the role of Hitler and Germany in the 
Second World War is copious and practically exhaustive. However, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of commentators empathize with the long-held view expounded by 
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former Wehrmacht servicemen of Hitler as a military incompetent who cared little 
for their professional advice, about insurmountable objectives and insufficient 
means, or for the welfare of the officers and men under his command. This consen- 
sus will be challenged primarily with the aid of contemporary source material but 
also with the views of historians who have studied the conflict in more than just 
a superficial manner. 


Literature on Hitler as a Military Commander 
and the German-Soviet War 


Since the end of the Second World War, countless books have been written on 
all principal operations and battles on the Eastern Front. One major exception, 
however, is Operation Blau. Historians have generally tended to treat this campaign 
as merely a jumping-off point towards the cul de sac that was Stalingrad. Blau was 
an operation which was intended to be decisive in destroying the military and eco- 
nomic capabilities of the Soviet Union in the same way as the initial invasion of the 
Soviet Union (Operation Barbarossa), yet there is a paucity of books on it. 

It is common in historiography for a particular opinion to gain currency, only for 
a different view to supersede it in time when new documents emerge. This latest 
proposition might in turn be supplanted by another or, indeed, by the previous 
thesis. With respect to Blau, however, the consensus has been — and continues to 
be — that the operation was doomed to failure from the outset. 

Hitler as military commander: The battle waged by the German generals after 
the war in order to exculpate themselves from the responsibility for their defeat 
has always been unbalanced. This began almost at once with a work written by 
a former Chief of the General Staff of the Army, Colonel-General Franz Halder, 
which is best described as a bitter diatribe against his former master and therefore 
not of much consequence to the serious historian.* Equally concise accounts of 
the working conditions in the General Staff under Hitler are offered by Bernhard 
von Lo&berg and Percy Ernst Schramm, who are also critical of a leader whom 
they believed to be intractable once he had convinced himself of the correctness 
of a particular decision.* Walter Warlimont wrote a more thorough account of life 
within Hitler’s military circle, having served several years in the Armed Forces 
Operations Staff (Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab, WFSt.). His book offers especially 
interesting accounts of Hitler’s idiosyncratic behaviour while acting under duress.* 

Surprisingly, scholarly works on Hitler as a military commander are scarce. 
A good place to start for a succinct analysis is Rupert Matthews.° John Strawson 
has also written a general account, though it deals primarily with Hitler as a strat- 
egist. A more thorough examination of Hitler’s relationship with his top gener- 
als and staff officers is Geoffrey P. Megargee’s fine work, which argues that the 
Supreme Commander was not to blame for everything that went wrong militar- 
ily for Germany during the war, though he too is particularly scathing of Hitler’s 
style of leadership and the command arrangements which he deliberately put in 
place.” Stephen G. Fritz has also written an excellent and balanced monograph on 
all aspects of Hitler’s strategic and command decisions.* 
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Non-specialist evaluations of Blau and Edelweif usually restate what the 
German generals had to say after the war about Hitler’s leadership. This is unfortu- 
nate for the historian as it perpetuates the idea that his strategy and command style 
were generally aimless and capricious. 

German-Soviet War: American historian David M. Glantz is indisputably the 
leading authority on the conflict on the Eastern Front in the English-speaking 
world. He has written numerous books and articles on the subject, particularly from 
the Soviet perspective, though his works generally offer a sober analysis of Hitler’s 
strategic and operational command. Together with Jonathan M. House he has writ- 
ten one of the best single-volume works on the war.’ His books and articles are also 
an excellent source of data pertaining to German and Soviet manpower and maté- 
riel, combat efficiency and losses, and orders of battle.'° His survey of the state of 
the Red Army in the first years of the Great Patriotic War is peerless.'' Whereas 
some historians condemn Hitler for failing to broaden the detailed successive oper- 
ational plans Blau I to III to include a thorough outline of Blau IV (the drive into 
the Caucasus), Glantz correctly notes that orders addressing this situation should 
and would be left until later.'? In one of the most comprehensive studies of Blau 
ever written in English, he asserts that it would be an oversimplification to portray 
Hitler as an ‘irrational fanatic’. According to Glantz, kowtowing subordinates and 
German military intelligence were both influential in Hitler’s conclusion that the 
Soviet Union was on the verge of military collapse.’ 

Like the Austrian historian Heinz Magenheimer, Glantz is one of the few spe- 
cialists to appreciate what was explicitly stated in the order for the resumption of 
the offensive (Directive No. 41): namely, that the sine qua non for the success of 
Blau was the destruction of enemy forces in the south in addition to any economic 
exploitation of the areas subsequently overrun.'* 

Two recent histories of the German-Russian war have added significantly to our 
understanding of the conflict. Chris Bellamy cites Mark Harrison, who argues that 
economic factors ultimately determine the outcome of any struggle. According to 
the calculations of the economists, Bellamy continues, the Soviet Union should 
have collapsed in 1942. With the ‘iron law of GDP’ as arbiter, the Soviets were 
at a massive disadvantage compared to Germany.'> Evan Mawdsley agrees that 
economic factors played a key role in Hitler’s strategy for the new offensive. For 
the German political elite, he writes, autarky was the watchword with respect to 
the war in the east, especially in 1942. This made perfect strategic sense when one 
considers the effect of the Allied blockade on Germany in the First World War and 
that the United States would now be bringing its economic might to bear on the 
Axis Powers in the present conflict.'° Mawdsley sees further merit in Hitler’s strat- 
egy from a purely military perspective. He correctly assesses the decision to attack 
in the south as opposed to in the central sector as a sensible option, which bypassed 
the strongest area of the Soviet front.'” 

One of Germany’s pre-eminent scholars of the campaign in the east, Bernd 
Wegner, has contributed to his country’s history of the Second World War in the 
form of one of the most extensive studies of Blau to date in terms of preparations, 
resources and operations.'* Despite his correct conclusion that the Wehrmacht was 
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much weakened compared to the previous year, he also acknowledges elsewhere 
that the strength of the Red Army in the field left Hitler no choice but to resume the 
offensive in 1942. He is also one of the few historians who argue that a ‘battle of 
annihilation’ (Vernichtungsschlacht) could be achieved by the German Army in the 
southern sector of the front. The Soviets, he notes, could not avoid a decisive battle 
here because the region was so economically and logistically crucial to them.'? On 
Hitler’s role as a strategist in general, however, Wegner is convinced that he was 
obsessed with intuition as opposed to knowledge, though he does concede that 
the German General Staff was also dismissive of non-operational intelligence 
gathering.”° 

Several older books which have dealt with Blau in detail are of enduring impor- 
tance and have acted as sources for most of the works cited above, despite having 
been published over 30 years ago. One of the finest and best known is the first 
volume of a monumental two-volume work by John Erickson, who was one of 
the world’s foremost Sovietologists.?! This work contains much important data, 
particularly with respect to armaments production, orders of battle, casualties, the 
Soviet General Staff and its method of war-making, combat effectiveness and so 
on. Like any military historian in the tradition of Hans Delbriick, he views the 
political climate as an important adjunct to military culture and operations, not- 
ing that the German occupation of the Caucasus would help to win the allegiance 
of Turkey while simultaneously cutting off the Allied supply route to the Soviet 
Union via Iran. He also points to the importance of the Crimean Peninsula for both 
sides, explaining that the Soviets were contemplating a major operation here at the 
beginning of 1942 in order to win it back, which could have had a positive effect 
on Turkey as well as providing bases from which to attack the Romanian oilfields 
at Ploiesti.” 

One of America’s leading experts on the German-Soviet War, Earl F. Ziemke, 
wrote (together with Magna E. Bauer) a fine two-volume study of the campaign 
which, despite being first published over 40 years ago, continues to be an impor- 
tant source for contemporary historians. Volume | covers the first half of the 
campaign.” It is a treasury of important military documents and directives from 
both sides pertaining to, inter alia, operations, combat effectiveness and produc- 
tion figures. It is also extremely perceptive on points often overlooked by others. 
For example, the authors see in the later successful German operations around 
Khar’kov (Wilhelm and Fridericus II) the evidence which would later convince 
Hitler and the high command that Soviet ability to resist had been severely weak- 
ened compared to the previous year and that the second phase of Blau might 
consequently proceed more quickly than originally anticipated, thereby allow- 
ing the transfer of units to Army Group Centre for an attack on Moscow at 
a later date. Ziemke and Bauer also discuss Operation Krem/ — the German plan 
designed to deceive the Soviets into believing that Moscow would be the target 
of the summer offensive — which is most often omitted in the literature. They 
describe it as having the potential to make it a ‘masterpiece of this somewhat 
speculative form of military art’.24 Unfortunately, however, Hitler’s role in the 
matter is not analysed. 
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One final book worthy of mention, which examines German planning and 
operations against the Soviet Union from 1940 to 1942, was written shortly after 
the war by American historian George E. Blau.*° Though this study first appeared in 
1955, it has been cited in many of the publications noted above. The author had the 
advantage of access to most German documents which had been seized and taken 
to the United States after the war. One limitation of the work is that he depended 
in large part on the Strategic Survey of the German Campaign in the East —a study 
by German generals prepared under the supervision of Halder. He also made use 
of the memoirs and thoughts of men who held important staff positions and field 
commands, such as Warlimont, Adolf Heusinger, Gerd von Rundstedt and Heinz 
Guderian. The fact that high-ranking officers tried to various degrees to excul- 
pate themselves from all German military setbacks means that the monograph is 
prejudiced against Hitler. Nevertheless, B/au’s overview covers every aspect of 
the early history of the German-Russian conflict most comprehensively, including 
intelligence, economics, logistics and operations. Most of his observations have 
stood the test of time, even with the emergence of new primary source material. 
His argument that German intelligence was good at gathering information but poor 
at evaluating and interpreting its findings is often overlooked by historians who 
tend to be dismissive of every aspect of the work carried out by FHO. Nor did 
Blau shy from exposing Halder as one of the leading military figures who readily 
agreed with Hitler’s assessment that the Red Army was practically finished by the 
beginning of the second campaign in the east, despite attempts to cultivate the idea 
of himself as the General Staff professional whose sound strategic rationale was 
thwarted time and again by Hitler’s dilettantism and persistent underestimation of 
Soviet capabilities.” 

With respect to operations up to the first winter of the campaign, David Stahel 
has written several outstanding studies that will doubtless become the standard 
works for the initial period of the war from the German perspective.”” 

Operations Blau and Edelweif in Second World War literature: Authors writing 
on the Second World War tend to blame Hitler’s strategic and operational decision- 
making for the ultimate failure of the German summer offensive in 1942. His strat- 
egy has generally been represented disparagingly as ‘economic’ in nature, thereby 
challenging Clausewitz’s principal maxim of destruction of the enemy force in the 
field as the only certain path to victory. However, one of Britain’s finest military 
thinkers and writers of the twentieth century, Sir Basil Liddell Hart, wrote that 
Hitler’s decision to go on the offensive once again following the setback of the pre- 
vious winter was partly a consequence of the pressure exacted on him by his eco- 
nomics experts. He suggested that the decision was ultimately Hitler’s, in spite of 
the reservations expressed by his leading commanders. Liddell Hart further noted 
that the operation itself followed the ‘canons of orthodox strategy’ at the begin- 
ning of Blau, only to pay forfeit for disregarding them with the ‘fatal divergence 
of effort’ that was Directive No. 45, which divided Army Group South in two and 
ordered divergent goals for both new formations.”* 

This is also the view shared by Jeremy Black, who has identified ‘poor direc- 
tion’ on Hitler’s part as the main reason for the collapse of Blau. He contends 
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that the plan was flawed from the outset: problems of supply were overlooked, 
Soviet strength was underestimated and a ‘massive flank’ to the north was offered 
to the Soviets to attack.” These views, however, can be challenged: first, logistics 
was always going to be a problem given that the transport network of western 
and Asiatic Russia was primitive compared to western European standards; sec- 
ond, the Germans felt confident that the Soviets were running out of manpower 
reserves, especially after the preliminary operations at Khar’ kov and in the Crimea; 
third, any advance in one sector necessarily meant a lengthening of the front line 
and a concomitant extended flank. The rivers Don and Volga, however, were ideal 
natural obstacles on which to build a strong defensive position. 

One of Hitler’s most celebrated biographers, Alan Bullock, suggested that 
he was not deficient in ‘military talents’. The fact that he lacked the training of 
a professional soldier did not mean that he was ignorant of military history and 
science. If he is to be regarded as an amateur, Bullock wrote, the same can be said 
of Churchill and Stalin. Hitler also had a sound understanding of the technological 
revolution in warfare which occurred at the time, and he was responsible for practi- 
cal contributions with respect to innovation and rearmament, especially in terms of 
the use of armour and aircraft. His support of Blitzkrieg was ‘decisive’ in initiating 
German successes in the early period of the war, which suggested a prescience that 
was lacking in all other national leaders as well as in professional opinion in for- 
eign armies. However, Bullock concluded that he was as excitable and irresolute in 
the conduct of operations as he was audacious in conceiving them.* 

Joel S. Hayward has written a book ostensibly about the Luftwaffe at Stalingrad 
but which devotes a considerable proportion of its pages to the preliminary ground 
operations and Blau.*! Unlike many who have analysed the operation and its conse- 
quences, he pays particular attention to the German fuel crisis, which, he believes, 
convinced Hitler to opt for a resumption of the offensive in the southern sector.” 

More recent publications still often censure Hitler for practically everything 
that went wrong for Germany in 1942. Richard Evans, for example, maintains 
that it was only Hitler who underestimated the Soviet Army, while the Supreme 
Commander’s simultaneous contempt for the General Staff left Halder in despair.** 
Another British historian, Ian Kershaw — perhaps the most celebrated biographer 
of Hitler in the English-speaking world — has argued that Hitler’s decision to split 
the offensive in two was ‘sheer lunacy’.™ 

Richard Overy is in a small minority when he argues that it was understandable 
why an operation into the Caucasus should be enticing for Hitler, given that any 
victory here would also open the gate to the Middle East. He argues that the 
Wehrmacht struck the Soviets at their weakest point — a fact missed by histori- 
ans who tend to misinterpret or misunderstand Clausewitz by suggesting that in 
order to initiate a Vernichtungsschlacht the enemy should be engaged where he is 
strongest (in this case Moscow). Overy does, however, suggest that Hitler could not 
appreciate that his strategy was a massive gamble.*° 

American historians Williamson Murray and Allan R. Millett agree, arguing that 
Operation Blau represented a massive overreach by the Germans in terms of gen- 
eral strategy and logistics. The distances to the oilfields, they stress, were simply 
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too great for a successful conclusion to the campaign with the forces to hand.*° The 
amount of ground to be covered was indeed daunting, but by no means insurmount- 
able. As a consequence, Hitler hoped to offset the transport problem by concentrating 
on only one sector for the renewed offensive. A report dated 6 June 1942 showed 
that the Wehrmacht was indeed weaker than it had been the previous spring, but 
by concentrating on a major offensive in only one sector, the Germans were able to 
assemble a potent force of 68 divisions along the southern third of the front.*” 

Robert M. Citino, an American author of many books and articles on German 
military history, has written a particularly useful book which extensively treats Blau 
and the preliminary operations in southern Russia.** Citino argues that Hitler’s gener- 
als fully supported a renewed offensive in 1942 primarily because the ‘default setting’ 
of the German Army was one of movement, or Bewegungskrieg — an intrinsically 
aggressive approach to waging war. He is, however, particularly scornful of Hitler’s 
move away from the traditional method of issuing and carrying out orders — known as 
Auftragstaktik (invariably translated as ‘mission command’ or “directive control’) — in 
favour of maintaining closer control over the actions of his generals. Nevertheless, 
while many authorities are critical of the complexity of Hitler’s operational plan for 
Blau, Citino concedes that there was, perhaps, no other choice. The operation had 
to be carried out in stages because the Luftwaffe simply did not possess enough 
machines to support a full-blown offensive in a single bound.” 

The views of German historians vary little from their English-speaking coun- 
terparts. The don of Second World War studies, Gerhard L. Weinberg, is usually 
quite perspicacious with respect to German strategy and argues that neither Halder 
nor the General Staff offered a suitable alternative to Blau. According to Weinberg, 
Halder’s narrow strategic concept was actually even more land-based than Hitler’s. 
He does, however, blame the excessive optimism and ‘eccentric’ role of the latter 
in setting two simultaneous points of main effort as one of the primary causes of 
the ultimate failure of the operation. Curiously, Weinberg also suggests that pre- 
liminary operations in the Crimea were unnecessary, given that one of the tasks 
allotted to Army Group A was to secure the Black Sea coast: any Soviet troops left 
on the peninsula, he argues, would have been doomed anyway if this mission was 
successful.*° However, this view is not corroborated by German commanders who 
fought in this sector. Instead, many of them wished to clear their southern flank 
before any further advance eastwards (see Chapter 7). This would have prevented 
a strong Soviet force from threatening the rear of the main operation and deprived 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet of its principal base.*! 

Given the limits on space in books on the Second World War, all of the authors 
cited above can be forgiven for not entering into a detailed discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of Operation Blau. Nevertheless, their bias and dependence 
on the views of German generals need addressing. 

Apart from the war diaries of the individual armies and other commands, the 
best primary source material on the course of the campaign is the war diary of 
the OKW, edited by Percy Ernst Schramm; volume 2 covers operations in 1942. 
However, the operations of the Luftwaffe and Navy are only covered in a cursory 
manner as an adjunct to the action on land.” 
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Wegner’s contribution to volume 6 of Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite 
Weltkrieg is invaluable for operations in the Soviet Union, as are his numerous 
articles on the subject.** One drawback of the former from the point of view of 
the military historian is that actual operations on the ground are not dealt with as 
comprehensively as they might have been. This is understandable, however, as the 
series does not concentrate solely on military matters; rather, it is a complete syn- 
opsis of every aspect of German history during the Second World War, including, 
inter alia, politics and strategy, society, economics and occupation policy. 

Mote specific to Ede/weif are the books by Wilhelm Tieke and Hermann Frank 
Meyer, which both address the tactical operations of German Army Group A in 
the Caucasus (the latter primarily in the sector around Mount Elbrus).“ The finest 
account of operations along the high-mountain ridge is the recent book by Alexander 
Statiev, which is an excellent and comprehensive survey of Ede/weif from the 
viewpoint of both protagonists and based extensively on primary sources in both 
Russian and German.** Glantz also covers Ede/weif in an article on events in the 
Caucasus, which is an excellent collection of German and Soviet primary sources 
and orders combined with a day-by-day account of the fighting.’ A. A. Grechko, 
a former Red Army general who fought in the campaign, has written a comprehen- 
sive account of operations from the Russian perspective.*” As with all such litera- 
ture written in the years after the war, however, he highlights the weaknesses of his 
own side in the early stages of the German advance while simultaneously stressing 
what he perceived to be the overwhelming superiority of the enemy in terms of 
personnel and matériel. 

Luftwaffe operations are discussed in a general manner for all theatres in 1942 
by former general Hermann Plocher.** As with most of these manuscripts written 
by German officers for their American captors, however, there is a tendency to 
gloss over any deficiencies in leadership and to underestimate the efforts of the Red 
Air Force. Plocher is also critical of the fact that the Luftwaffe never managed to 
create a sufficiently potent strategic arm and does not acknowledge that priorities 
had to lie with other types of aircraft. Joel S. Hayward and Christer Bergstrém have 
brought the research up to date and in a more critical manner.” The latter in par- 
ticular has produced some excellent work ina field of study that has been swamped 
with many books of little consequence. His output has benefitted from his abun- 
dant use of both German and Russian archival sources. Surprising, however, is the 
conspicuous lack of detailed research of Luftwaffe combat and airlift operations 
on the Eastern Front in 1942 in Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg. 
Naval warfare in the Russian theatre is also overlooked in this series, though a brief 
discussion of events in the Black Sea in 1942 is to be found in a contribution by 
Werner Rahn (the title of which suggests otherwise).°° 


ok ok 


As the above literature review suggests, practically every aspect of the mili- 
tary history of the German campaign in the Soviet Union up to 1942 has been 
exhaustively researched by prominent scholars worldwide. The conclusion to be 
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drawn from the overwhelming majority of these studies is that Adolf Hitler was 
a dilettante who was out of his depth in a number of regards: strategic, operational 
and tactical military planning; economic policy for Germany and its armed forces; 
and leadership of a coalition of co-belligerents with disparate ideals and goals. The 
present book will, however, show that decisions taken by Hitler — understood in 
their context — made considerably more sense than most historians have hitherto 
accepted. 
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1 Hitler and War 


Introduction 


Historians interested in Hitler as a military commander will find some useful 
chapters in biographies or in the memoirs of certain former officers who served in 
the Wehrmacht. However, it is more difficult to find scholarly works which address 
his decision-making with respect to strategy and operations or his understand- 
ing and employment of land, sea and air power. The assessment of him as a war 
leader who was ultimately an incompetent dilettante by many important figures 
who served him has largely remained unchallenged. Even the editing done on the 
war diary of the OKW portrayed his command in a more negative manner than the 
original written by Helmuth Greiner.' 

It is well known that Hitler was a keen student of military history. For 
instance, the two leading figures in the OKW, Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel and 
Colonel-General Alfred Jodl, both attested to his boundless knowledge of all 
things military — from historical campaigns to the technical minutiae of modern 
weapons — which he gleaned from many disparate sources. Jodl wrote of him after 
the war that he had learned a great deal from decades of lectures on technical and 
military matters, and had read the works of Frederick the Great, Moltke the Elder, 
Alfred von Schlieffen and Clausewitz. His leadership during the French campaign 
in 1940 was clear, consistent and adroit, and he showed himself to be a classic 
Feldherr. His practical experience of combat came during the Great War on the 
Western Front as a volunteer in Royal Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment 16, 
where he served as a dispatch runner. 

The Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA) which occurred during the First 
World War witnessed the birth of air-to-air combat, aerial reconnaissance, strategic 
bombing and the concept of aircraft as ‘flying artillery’ in support of armour. Addi- 
tionally, logistics became centred on the internal combustion engine and command 
on electronic communications.* Even almost a century later the fact that this war 
had perhaps more of an impact on military change than any other modern conflict 
was still not fully appreciated.° As with many of his generation, the whole episode 
had the most profound effect on Hitler’s personality. Nowhere is the language in 
Mein Kampf (My Struggle) so elegant or the style so artificially literary as when 
he describes his experiences of combat in the years 1914—18.° For Hitler, life was 
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a serious matter, while the most serious matter in life was war. Indeed, he believed 
that the Great War had been lost because the German leadership had not treated 
the matter with the gravity which it deserved. Now, however, the new trial of life 
or death for the German nation, which he himself had instigated, would be fought 
with fanaticism, ruthlessness and solemnity.” 

This chapter will examine Hitler’s thoughts on the men who make war — from 
the politicians and commanders who lead to those who fight in the trenches. It will 
also focus on the interwar period and the transition from the weak armed forces 
of the Weimar Republic (Reichswehr) to the military machine of the Third Reich 
(Wehrmacht) which he helped to create. His contribution to military-technological 
matters up to 1942, in addition to his influence on German strategy, operational art 
and tactics up to and including the initial period of the Russian campaign, will also 
be discussed. 


German Military Leadership in the First World War 


Hitler was scathing of the German military leadership both before and during the 
First World War. Indeed, he posited that the country had been let down by men 
whose prior military, technical and economic preparations had been woefully 
inadequate. He noted, for example, that while the earliest tanks had appeared on 
the Allied side in summer 1916, the order for the first 600 models of the new 
weapon was only first issued in Germany the following year. This commission was 
then halted just when Major-General J.F.C. Fuller (with the assistance of Winston 
Churchill and David Lloyd George) was rescinding the order with which Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig had originally halted tank production in Britain. Hitler 
was quite wrong in this respect, however. On 2 October 1916 Haig told the War 
Office that the tank had ‘proved itself to possess certain qualities which warrant 
provision on a large scale’. Four months later he then gave tank production second 
priority behind only petrol engines for light railways.!° 

Nevertheless, he was correct in asserting that the German military leadership had 
given low-priority status to armour until the last year of the war. Instead, it promul- 
gated the concept of bravery while ignoring any attempts at technical innovation or 
the mass production of weapons. As a result, mobility and flexibility at the opera- 
tional level were denied.'' In August 1941 Hitler suggested that if the German Army 
had had 400 tanks in summer 1918 it would have won the war. The political leader- 
ship, however, had not recognized the importance of technical weapons soon enough. 
He claimed that the Air Force (Luftwaffe) had made the greatest advances in only 
a few decades, despite being the youngest arm of the service; conversely, the Navy 
had experienced practically no change since the Great War. He suggested that it was 
‘tragic’ that a battle cruiser had lost its worth in the face of the development of the air 
arm, notwithstanding the fact that it was the epitome of human achievement in the 
mastery of material. This situation, he opined, was similar to the eventual obsoles- 
cence of the medieval knight on horseback resplendent with armour.’ 

Hitler stated before a gathering of the National Socialist German Students’ League 
(Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Studentenbund) that the old officer class was 
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the best: they were not just specialists as military craftsmen (Kriegshandwerker) 
and teachers (Kriegs/ehrer) but were also leaders of the masses (Massenfiihrer) — 
something which could not be learned in schools. They had become ‘leaders’ in 
their dealings with the troops — which they had been compelled to do — and thus 
learned how to manage people. He suggested that from a purely psychological point 
of view, busying oneself exclusively with intellectual matters did not constitute 
leadership. During the First World War one could already observe that the German 
reserve officer showed deficiencies in his education with respect to leadership of 
the masses and practical dealings with his troops. These officers generally had no 
connection with the enlisted men even though such a bond was always stronger in 
units where the commanders were more conspicuous. As the Great War had shown, 
certain occupations were simply not suitable for leadership. The question now, 
he suggested, was simply a case of which was more important: development of 
General Staff officers on the one hand, or leaders of the masses on the other? Hitler 
did not want vdlkisch (i.e., ideologically committed racist) troop commanders but 
leaders who became acquainted with the mass movement through practical service. 
This, he declared, was the task of the Studentenbund.'° 

After the First World War the German military leadership was faulted for the 
failure at Verdun in 1916 due to an insufficient number of divisions and a dearth 
of heavy artillery both before and during the operation. Also, primarily for rea- 
sons of prestige, it did not give up an attack which had no prospect of succeeding 
(essentially a repeat of what had happened at Ypres two years previously).'* The 
offensive at Verdun, Hitler argued, was an act of madness for which the leaders on 
both sides should have been court-martialled. A commander needed imagination. 
he suggested, so it was no wonder that the German nation was both soldierly and 
artistic. He believed that his own strength lay in the fact that he could relate to the 
front-line troops and their experiences. This, he maintained, gave him the advan- 
tage of being able to recognize very swiftly how to proceed to counter any threat.!* 
However, later during the Second World War, the fact that he could ‘relate’ to the 
front-line troops would often do little to spare them from severe deprivations or 
from being sacrificed if Hitler deemed such a measure appropriate. 

In addition to the general inadequate provision of heavy artillery, Hitler believed 
that the leadership of the Army during the First World War had been responsible for 
terribly antiquated offensive tactics. Nonetheless, he was adamant that Germany 
would have won the war if there had been an additional three corps available to 
strengthen the right flank of the initial advance.'* As it happened, the loss of two 
corps to the Eastern Front on 25 August 1914 (just as victory seemed likely), 
mounting casualties due to tactical ineptitude, supply problems and exhaustion 
all ultimately meant that the German Army would eventually run out of men at 
the front at the crucial moment.'’ Hitler believed that these much needed addi- 
tional corps could have been formed by taking superfluous units whose task was 
merely defensive from other army groups. However, he argued that consideration 
for seniority and the class pretensions of the ‘princely’ commanders had prohib- 
ited such an action.'’ Indeed, three commanders at the time — Duke Albrecht of 
Wiirttemberg (4th Army), Crown Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (Sth Army) and Crown 
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Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria (6th Army) — were virtually impossible to dismiss 
from their posts because of their royal heritage.'? Hitler would, however, be justifi- 
ably accused of acting in a similar fashion during the Second World War when he 
retained sycophants such as Keitel and Hermann Goring in their posts despite their 
obvious failings.” 

He further noted that the combat value of the individual German soldier had not 
been recognized. During mobile operations in the first year of the war, for exam- 
ple, units advanced in close formation; later, during the positional warfare which 
followed, there was not enough spacing between sentry posts in the trenches. 
A further failure of the leadership in Hitler’s mind was that company commanders 
in the infantry were sometimes as old as 50 years of age and were therefore inca- 
pable of coping with the physical demands of combat. For such tasks, he believed, 
young leaders were needed.”! 

Hitler’s disdain for the training of old-school officers and their ineptitude in 
matters beyond their immediate area of expertise had at least some foundation in 
truth. For instance, curricula at the prestigious Kriegsakademie (War Academy) 
in Berlin, which produced future members of the General Staff, were completely 
devoid of subjects such as politics (both domestic and foreign) and economics. 
Indeed, the German version never came close to emulating the equivalent institu- 
tions in Great Britain and France in this regard.” The apparently hyperbolic accu- 
sations which Hitler would later level at most of his older generals concerning their 
limited knowledge of the multifarious aspects of modern warfare might well have 
been apt for many of them. 


From Reichswehr to Wehrmacht 


There were two approaches to the style of warfare precipitated by the First World War: 
the first entailed the large-scale use of tanks (greater mechanization) while the second 
depended predominantly on artillery (greater firepower). While the German Imperial 
Army of 1918 had employed the latter option because of the dearth of armour, during 
the interwar period the Reichswehr under Colonel-General Hans von Seeckt opted 
for the first approach, concentrating on mobility and speed in the offensive in addi- 
tion to precise and flexible firepower.” The result of the arduous re-examination of 
its methods conducted by the Army from 1921 to 1926 was a new doctrine of war 
with an emphasis on movement (Bewegungskrieg). Seeckt’s successors also devised 
a realistic operational doctrine which espoused mechanization and the use of tanks. 
The result was what would come to be known to the world as Blitzkrieg.* The 
dearth of modern means of combat was further to be compensated for by the initia- 
tive of commanders who would act as they believed the situation deemed necessary 
(Aufiragstaktik), while defence was only justified against a strongly superior enemy 
and in order to facilitate an attack at another place or at a later time.”’ Interestingly, 
however, not all senior German commanders were fully committed to the notion of 
mission-directed tactics: both Schlieffen and one of his successors, Field Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg, had placed strict limits on subordinate commanders, while 
Seeckt had a disinclination for those who showed too much independence.” 
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Seeckt proceeded with his ideas despite opponents both at home and abroad 
forming a majority who felt that positional warfare (Stellungskrieg) was proof 
that defence was still superior to offence.”’ The transition from Reichswehr to 
Wehrmacht generally occurred as smoothly as an undertaking of such complexity 
could have, with practically no didactic problems. In essence, Blitzkrieg was an 
evolutionary development of training, war-gaming and manoeuvres: it began with 
the birth of the Reichswehr, continued its development under Lieutenant-General 
Wilhelm Groener, and culminated in the 1930s under Colonel-General Ludwig 
Beck following 15 years of doctrinal experimentation.” 

Hitler readily acknowledged the professionalism of the Army (Reichsheer), 
notwithstanding its limitations. He believed that though its moral qualities would 
develop poorly if it continued in its role as simply an internal police force, at least 
the value of its current technical training was excellent. The Reichsheer in its pre- 
sent state, he declared, could readily act as a framework for the future German 
‘national army’ (Volksheer). This mind-set, in fact, effectively mirrored the concept 
conceived by the military leadership.” Until Hitler finally came to power, however, 
the Reichswehr remained primarily a school whose function was to instil a new 
set of military values in its soldiers until the international situation might turn in 
Germany’s favour and permit rearmament and expansion.” 

The new doctrine issued in two parts in 1933-4 known as Truppenfiihrung 
(Troop Command) stated that tanks were now to be used as an offensive, break- 
through weapon as opposed to an infantry support role as in the First World War. 
However, though the position of the infantry as the most important arm of the 
service was explicitly reaffirmed, it would now be required to cede some of its 
influence on the battlefield to the new tank force.*! Beck’s shift in emphasis from a 
defensive to an offensive strategy at the end of 1935 was the result of motorization 
combined with the introduction of compulsory military service earlier in the year.** 
Thus, though Hitler may not have been personally responsible for the creation of 
the Blitzkrieg method of aggressive warfare, his decision to rearm Germany was 
the sine qua non of the re-emergence of the German Army.** By 1939 defence and 
delaying action were hardly taught in the Wehrmacht; instead, it concentrated on 
the offensive, just as its predecessor had done before the First World War. However, 
Auftragstaktik in its present form was retained. 


Strategy 


It has been posited by many authors that Hitler effectively had no strategy.** 
Conversely, some historians have argued that he pursued and achieved his aims in a 
methodical manner.** A convincing argument suggests that the driving force behind 
his success was economic, though nationalism and irrendentism were also signifi- 
cant factors. This theory postulates that he viewed material prosperity as the root 
of political strategy and seemingly feared that Germany would ultimately succumb 
to ‘economic exhaustion’ before it was defeated militarily.*” Other historians have 
taken the middle ground: early successes led to a situation where he essentially 
continued to campaign in order to remain on the offensive without any particular 
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objective apart from further military victories.** This would suggest that Hitler and 
the armed forces high command simply wanted to attack where they could as a way 
of escaping from their intuition that the war could no longer be won.*? Others still 
have been more sympathetic, suggesting that Hitler was not alone among political 
leaders in the Second World War to promote hope as a substitute for strategy, as 
Churchill had also been guilty of this in 1940.” 

Whatever Hitler’s master plan might ultimately have been, or however he 
planned to realize it, the basic tenets of his strategy — expressed in his speeches 
and writing from the earliest stages of his political career — were unambiguous. 
He had intimated to his inner circle before he had even come to power that while 
economic goals such as the acquisition of oil, wheat and ores were certainly impor- 
tant, his true aim was to set the foundation of the German nation and empire for the 
next thousand years.*' Though he did engage in strategic thinking in a circuitous 
and expedient manner, he never wavered from his professed ultimate goal — the 
acquisition of Lebensraum (‘living space’) in the east for the German people at 
the expense of Russia and its ‘vassal border states’.** Percy Ernst Schramm sug- 
gested that it would be incorrect to belittle Hitler as a strategist, and added that he 
would often cite the elder Moltke’s famous dictum that strategy is not an esoteric 
lore but simply the most basic application of common sense.* It was with such 
stark logic that he defended his decision to attack his erstwhile ally, the Soviet 
Union. If Britain’s last remaining hope of succour on the Continent was overrun, he 
argued, Churchill would also lose the United States as an ally as a consequence of 
increased Japanese freedom of action in the Far East and Pacific theatres. 


The Human Factor in War 


Racism: Hitler believed that the ‘decay’ of the Russian state was a result of the 
dominance of its Jewish element over the core Germanic stock which had initially 
given it its vitality. The notion that the Jews were intrinsically linked to the foun- 
dation of Bolshevism was central to this argument.*° To his mind it was therefore 
imperative that both had to be destroyed if the German nation was to fulfil its 
destiny as potentate over the peoples and lands of eastern Europe as far as the 
Ural Mountains. He was passionate in his belief that the German ‘master race’ 
(Herrenvolk) had earned the natural right to rule over the Slavs — a race of ‘born 
slaves’ — and suggested that it was providential that Fate had burdened the Russians 
with Bolshevism as the inner weaknesses of the Soviet state caused by this political 
system would hasten its collapse.*” 

His contempt for the ethnic groups which inhabited the lands to the east of 
Germany was shared by many of his compatriots and contemporaries (though gen- 
erally in a less trenchant manner). Indeed, such racialism had had a long history 
throughout western Europe, but it reached its apogee of virulence at the turn of 
the twentieth century with the promulgation of social Darwinism (the application 
of certain aspects of the theory of evolution by natural selection espoused by the 
British naturalist, Charles Darwin, to the analysis of human society). For example, 
the perceived Slavic faint-heartedness in the face of adversity as expressed by one 
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German officer, Major-General Hugo Freiherr von Freytag-Loringhoven, was not 
uncommon. He suggested that it was the nature of the Russian to go from one 
extreme of the gamut of human emotion to the other within a short period, thus 
explaining why he would become completely pessimistic when over-optimistic 
hopes were not fulfilled."* The Chief of the Prussian General Staff at the outbreak 
of the First World War, Colonel-General Helmuth von Moltke (the Younger), 
was forever concerned that the strong ethnic overtones which had always per- 
vaded the thinking of his predecessors with respect to the strategic problem of 
a conflict with the Russian Empire had now evolved into the current character of 
a life-and-death struggle for survival and world hegemony between different races. 
With the increased tensions in the Balkans from 1912 onwards, everyone from the 
man in the street to government ministers was now discussing the inevitability 
of war between Teuton and Slav.” The military leaders and politicians of Europe 
were agreed on one thing before the Great War finally erupted: biological factors 
as opposed to physics, mathematics and the ensuing technology would decide the 
coming conflict.° Hitler was still fettered by such logic when he expressed five 
months into the campaign against the Soviet Union his incredulity to the Reich 
Minister for Armament and Ammunition, Fritz Todt, that a nation as ‘primitive’ as 
the Russians could manage such technical achievements in terms of tank produc- 
tion so rapidly.*! 

The Red Army soldier of the Second World War was quite a different proposition 
to his forbear in the Imperial Army of Tsar Nicholas — a fact which Hitler con- 
tinuously denied. Indeed, he likely felt a certain amount of pride in the fact that 
his regiment had never served in Russia during the Great War as this theatre was 
regarded as a ‘soft touch’ and generally entrusted to third- or fourth-rate divisions 
as a consequence.” However, in summer 1942, the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group North, recently promoted Field Marshal Georg von Kiichler, could report 
that, despite low morale, Soviet troops in the front line fought like ‘animals’ to the 
end and had to be finished off one by one. Nowhere on the present Eastern Front 
had the Germans observed the events of 1916-17, he remarked, when the Russians 
had simply stuck their bayonets into the ground and abandoned their positions.** 

Hitler’s obsession with ‘race’ was undoubtedly a weak basis for strategy.** Wor- 
ryingly for the Army leaders, however, was the fact that his (and indeed their) prej- 
udices were not confined to the peoples of eastern Europe. For instance, a striking 
example of his dismissal of an opponent simply by means of crude racial profiling 
was his assertion that an American soldier could never fight in a heroic manner.*° 
However, at times his fixation with national traits did allow him to use his political 
background as an organizer and tactician to produce adroit and often intelligent 
assessments of domestic and foreign politics.*° 

The troops: Hitler remarked soon after the invasion of the Soviet Union that he 
had been passionate about his service as a soldier, so much so that he would now 
once again volunteer for the front if he was 20-25 years younger.°’ Some months 
later, when he took personal command of the German Army at the height of its first 
major reversal in the war up to that point, he reassured the troops in Russia that his 
own background as a soldier who had taken part in many battles of the Great War 
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meant that he was bound to them as closely as he possibly could be in their desire 
for victory.°* At least in the early years of the present conflict, Hitler was never glib 
about spilling precious German blood and persistently tried to justify this unfor- 
tunate corollary of war to his immediate entourage. For instance, he noted two 
months into the Russian campaign that he had the right to send up to 200,000 men 
to their deaths because he had been responsible for the increase of over 2.5 million 
people in the German population since his accession to power.* 

He argued that it was a fundamental error to believe that war had become more 
cruel or bloodier than in the past. It simply corresponded in its weapons to the 
general technical culture of the time, just as it had corresponded 2,000 years ago 
to the conditions of that era. However, one thing had always remained constant: 
life, he declared, is fought for with life. Even in the event of a sharp disarmament 
in technological terms and the use of primitive weapons, the final sacrifice would 
always be the highest investment: human beings. He was adamant that the man 
who stood at the front and did his soldierly duty might die, though this would be 
accompanied with honour. However, anyone who misbehaved on the home front 
had to die, and, indeed, with the greatest of shame. Likewise, the ‘poor devil’ 
(armer Deubel) under fire at the front should be assured that the package which his 
wife sent to him as a greeting from home would not be stolen along the way. Hitler 
further noted that he had introduced severe punishment for especially reprehensi- 
ble crimes as soon as the war had begun. During the First World War, however, this 
had only been introduced in the final year.*! 

On 16 October 1942 the OKH issued Hitler’s Basic Order No. 4. In this docu- 
ment he pointed to the fact that people were the most valuable commodity which 
the Army possessed and that every commander of troops therefore had to handle 
this prized material as economically as possible. Weapons and ammunition could 
often be substituted for people, and losses could be reduced with appropriate and 
foresighted measures. Instead of forcing an attack with massed troops and suffer- 
ing the concomitant heavy losses, one could often eliminate the enemy by concen- 
trating firepower in a way that would minimalize German casualties during the 
advance.” This had also been noted in the second half of the previous war. Accord- 
ing to the regulation on elastic defence-in-depth first issued on 1 December 1916 
and which effectively remained one of the key components of German doctrine 
until the end of the conflict, firepower was to be substituted for a reliance on large 
numbers of troops in defensive battles. Hitler further argued that there were far 
fewer fatalities in units that dug in than in those whose leaders did not immediately 
enforce this spadework, even if it seemed that such a measure was inconsequen- 
tial. This procedure was likewise to be extended to all units in reserve. He further 
ordered that steel helmets were to be worn at all times by troops who were in close 
proximity to the enemy. In one particular base hospital, he noted, there had been 
a large number of head injuries, over half of which had been suffered by soldiers 
who had not been wearing helmets.” 

With respect to troop welfare, Hitler stressed that their care was not just to 
be understood as a means of command and control in normal circumstances 
but also during battle. The fighter - who was shouldering the main burden of 
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the struggle — was to be assured that the main care was for him alone. It was 
self-explanatory that the leadership owed this to the troops at the front, but it was 
also a necessary means of maintaining combat power. He noted that the OKH had 
been ordered to arrange for the provision of special supplementary rations for these 
men, which would be marked Nur fiir Frontkdmpfer im GroBkampf (For Front-Line 
Fighters in Battle Only). Division commanders would be empowered to give tem- 
porary double rations to companies in forward areas which had been particularly 
depleted. This was justified, he argued, as the few men remaining in these units 
were actually doing the work of double their number. 

In contrast to his obvious sense of affection for the front-line troops, however, 
Hitler was capable of exceptional callousness towards people whom he believed 
were not worthy of being treated as equal members of the Volk. In one of his more 
pitiless directives he ordered that in the event of danger to bomb-disposal units 
during the clearance of duds or ordnance with long-delay fuses, such tasks were 
to be conducted by concentration camp inmates and prison detainees.®° However, 
there remained the chance of redemption for some. Two years later he ordered 
the prompt establishment of a brigade for use in Africa to comprise men deemed 
unworthy to bear arms (Wehrunwiirdigen-Brigade). Such men would thus be given 
the opportunity to prove themselves in the face of the enemy and consequently the 
possibility of regaining their right to serve in regular units.°” 

Morale and the soldier: When the German system of defences facing France 
(the so-called Siegfried Line) was under construction in 1938, Hitler ordered that it 
should preserve the combat power of the defenders and not just simply their lives. 
He further demanded that the latrines be built in the bunkers instead of outside, 
where many had fallen in the Great War while simply going to the lavatory, and 
noted that young troops in particular, experiencing combat for the first time, were 
prone to suffer from bouts of diarrhoea. Finally, he suggested that only those who 
had gone weeks and months through the horrors of defensive battles understood 
what a treasure a canteen of drinking water could be and how glad the men were to 
be able to prepare hot beverages for themselves. 

Hitler was particularly scathing of the demands of the German military leader- 
ship with regard to combatting armour during the First World War. Commanders, 
he noted, had forced their formations to counter the machines with men alone; the 
catchword had been that the best weapon against tanks was the fortitude of the 
defender.” Similarly, problems concerning the assault in its final 300 metres were 
to be overcome with morale according to pre-First World War doctrine. A solu- 
tion to such predicaments was not necessarily to be found in technology: instead, 
steely determination, offensive spirit and the furor teutonicus were highlighted as 
alternatives. The significance of élan was therefore to be given the highest priority. 
This narrow-mindedness had not been confined to the German Army: in its guise 
as offensive a outrance (literally ‘offensive to the extreme’) it had also formed 
part of the French concentration plan and doctrine of strategic initiative known 
as Plan XVII formulated by the new chief of staff, Major-General Joseph Joffre, 
from 1911 onwards.” However, Hitler believed that greater discipline and fearless- 
ness were only generally decisive in situations where the weapons on both sides 
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were at least by and large technically equal. Attempts to counter better technology 
with nerves simply resulted in the latter being squandered and the soldier being 
gradually driven to insanity and despondency.”! 

As a former soldier who had experienced combat Hitler was aware of the 
knowledge gained by the troops and was keen to harness it in the latest conflict. 
He decreed that the basis for manufacturing new weapons and making improve- 
ments to existing ones had to be the practical experience of the troops at the front: 
they experienced the merits and deficiencies of their weapons and equipment for 
themselves and knew the needs of battle best. The promptest evaluation of these 
experiences and their immediate utilization in the production of weapons were to 
be guaranteed. All front-line soldiers were to be informed that it was their right and 
duty to send any useful ideas or valuable suggestions directly to a specific field 
post number, which meant that the official channels could be bypassed.” Such 
experience of combat was critical as far as Hitler was concerned: if one concen- 
trated on the basics, he argued, a soldier could learn everything possible within 
a three-month training period; the rest had to be left to the schooling which came 
automatically at the front. He suggested that such a soldier was presently better 
trained than one who had had 12 months of instruction in peacetime. The education 
which ensued in the face of the enemy, he declared, was by far the best.” An unfor- 
tunate correlation of such an order concerning weaponry, however, was often the 
proliferation of weapons and models instead of concentrating on a small number 
of proven systems. 

On 8 October 1942 the OKH issued Hitler’s Basic Order No. 1, a document 
which gives an indication of his determination to address the physical and psycho- 
logical needs of the men serving in forward areas. In order to maintain the fighting 
strengths of the combat troops, he ordered, inter alia, that the OKH — including the 
headquarters — would be reduced by 10%. All superfluous officers freed up in this 
way would then be sent to the front. The commands of the army groups, armies and 
corps were also to be scaled down by the same proportion with immediate effect. 
Units and formations not directly involved in the front (higher staffs, observation 
departments, signals and supply troops, and so on) were to set up ‘alarm units’ 
(Alarmeinheiten), which would foster an aggressive spirit in all formations that 
were not directly involved in combat and consolidate the bond between fighter and 
auxiliary." They would receive infantry training once a week and would then gain 
combat experience by serving in the front line for a minimum of two and a maxi- 
mum of four days each month, thereby ensuring that they would be ready at short 
notice for use in a tactical capacity.”° 

Basic Order No. 3 concerning the formation of Luftwaffe field divisions was 
issued four days later. The rationale behind this directive was that these formations 
would facilitate the refreshment of certain infantry divisions which had been on 
continual service. They were to be handled with special care by the army com- 
mands, given that they were unaccustomed to ground combat and were in partial 
need of supplementation in terms of training and equipment. This meant that they 
could only be used for defensive purposes for the moment, though limited offensive 
tasks could be given in due course.” These units received insufficient preparation 
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for some of the tasks which they were ordered to conduct and often took valuable 
matériel from their Army colleagues; however, Germany’s Axis partners were also 
supplied with much needed equipment despite the inadequate training and educa- 
tion of their soldiers.” 

At the end of the month the OKH issued guidelines from Hitler intended to 
maintain the morale of the front-line troops (Basic Order No. 5). He suggested that 
for these men only the best was good enough in terms of armament, equipment, 
clothing, provisions and sales articles. It was not acceptable, for example, that the 
soldiers in forward areas got the poor-quality cigarette (J Pfennig-Zigarette) while 
the better brands remained in the rear. The same applied to alcohol, where the men 
in the trenches had to make do with very small quantities of products of inferior 
quality as defence against the inclement weather. He did not want to hear excuses 
such as it was a waste of time to send these goods to the front because they were 
in such short supply anyway: given the lower head-count of the companies at the 
front, he argued, it was better for morale if even only a limited number of troops 
received the quality goods, as they would then at least realize that their efforts were 
appreciated. Even lighting equipment should be taken from the staffs and rear areas 
because every minute counted at the front during night alarms. The same was to be 
done with respect to fuel materials such as methylated spirits in solid form in order 
to ensure that troops on the principal battlefronts got warm food. Once again, any 
shortages would have to be shouldered by those employed behind the front line.” 

Hitler was careful to issue instructions to officers who had had units ‘loaned 
out’ to them temporarily. He suggested that these formations got treated worse than 
a commander’s own troops, remained longer in battle, got their post later, did not 
get as much praise as they might deserve and so on. Indeed, he believed that such 
units actually had a more difficult time than others in that, among other things, they 
were under a strange command, had been redeployed from their normal surround- 
ings and got their replacements later than other units. He argued that such troops 
were actually ‘guests’ and should be treated as such — better, in fact, than the com- 
mander’s own men.” As noted above, however, such ‘sentimentality’ no longer 
counted as men were sacrificed in their thousands, especially towards the end of 
the war, as — in Hitler’s mind — this was a necessary evil: German soldiers had to 
die so that the nation might live. 

Hitler’s principle of paralyzing and demoralizing the enemy was also to be con- 
ducted on the tactical level. At the close of the Balkan campaign, for instance, 
the OKW issued his instruction stating that offers to surrender from the enemy — 
including those from individual units and bodies of troops — were always to be 
accepted. He believed that capitulations had a stronger psychological effect on 
the hostile formations still resisting than capture or disintegration.*° Later, during the 
Russian campaign, Ist Panzer Army (Colonel-General Ewald von Kleist) received 
a directive issued by Hitler which addressed the organization of a defensive front in 
winter. This would not yet affect the army as it was still on the march, but its corps 
were given instructions for the possibility that they would apply at a later date. 
It was apparent, Hitler observed, that enemy offensive actions were only being 
bolstered by limited numbers of reserves gleaned from within the depths of the 
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country to a very small degree. Instead, the Soviets were shuffling formations from 
one sector to another; these troops were then redeployed at the front in their new 
sectors almost at once or after only a short period of replenishment. German small- 
and large-scale raids had led in many cases to not inconsiderable local successes, 
without substantial losses to their own troops. This, Hitler believed, suggested that 
such operations by assault detachments made it difficult for the enemy to withdraw 
forces from the front without great forfeiture, and his combat power was constantly 
weakened even if only on a small scale at any one time. Furthermore, the feeling 
of superiority over his enemy grew in the German soldier. Finally, such regular 
actions would ensure that the ossification of the troops in passive defence would be 
avoided.*! This instruction addressed what Clausewitz regarded as the uneconomi- 
cal management of forces which resulted when troops were left ‘idle’ instead of 
engaging the enemy in order to reduce his overall strength.” 


Technology 


While Hitler believed in the primacy of the individual during any conflict, he was 
nevertheless especially interested in technology as a decisive factor in conduct- 
ing successful campaigns.*’ He deplored the fact that the German leadership in 
the First World War had shunned improvements in military technology in favour 
of expanding the armed forces numerically. This, he claimed, was evidenced by 
the fact that 80,000 workers had been initially exempted from military service as 
indispensable for the construction of submarines only in the final year of the war, 
while the attempt in 1917 to secure the necessary number of men needed for the 
production of tanks had failed. This had been a cardinal error: the decisive factor 
in winning any war, he argued, was that one must always have technically better 
weapons than one’s enemy — preferably at the decisive point.™ 

In his article on tank production he recalled the former Austrian lieutenant, 
Gunther Burstyn, who had presented the plans for a new weapon on tracks to 
the War Ministry in Vienna before the First World War. This was dismissed as 
a completely absurd idea by the people responsible for assessing such innovations, 
which, according to Hitler, somehow always seemed to happen. He suggested that 
it could hardly be imagined what the impression would have been in 1914 if the 
Central Powers had suddenly produced such a machine on the battlefield. It had 
become quickly established that modern aircraft could not be fought with regular 
howitzers, he argued, but the authorities never came to the realization that tanks 
could not be countered with weapons which were intended for completely differ- 
ent roles. A disregard for technology became evident, which later revenged itself 
in a terrible manner.** Hitler believed that it was usually the lot of the inventor to 
be ridiculed by so-called experts, who tended to be fearful of new philosophies 
which destroyed their own bigoted and ostensibly immutable beliefs.*° However, 
he was explicit in his belief that he was someone who was receptive to novel ideas. 
Very often with a new weapon, he argued, its acceptance or otherwise depended 
on who got to inspect it initially. If this was a person who did not know what to do 
with it then it could easily get discarded. As a consequence, a weapon could not be 
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condemned just because a certain individual did not know anything about it. He 
noted that he had experienced this with the MG 34, a general-purpose machine gun 
which had fired even in the severest cold-weather conditions as long as it got the 
appropriate oil.*’ 

In addition to the effect and technical data of weaponry Hitler was interested in 
their construction. After all, he observed, all additional armament and ammunition 
spared German blood. He therefore ordered that weapons, munitions and equip- 
ment which were directly used in battle and were highly effective were to be fully 
allocated with iron according to anticipated production. 

The importance of tanks on the modern battlefield, Hitler noted, was best illus- 
trated by the fact that they were forbidden in Germany under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. By producing its own vehicles, however, Germany could spare 
“human material’ (Menschenmaterial), which, as experience in the First World War 
had shown, was more difficult to replace than technological weapons.*’ Thus, for 
example, it was Hitler who first insisted that German tanks should be armed with 
a 7.5 cm long-barrelled gun, despite constant clashes with the Army Ordnance 
Office (Heereswaffenamt, HWA) in the OKH.” He stated that in peacetime, people 
decided too readily in favour of mobility over firepower. However, the last war 
had shown that only the heaviest tank with the thickest armour was of any value. 
It was lamentable, he said, that as soon as the conflict had ended, the lightest of 
machines were once again favoured by most commentators. Speed seemed to be 
the important factor for such people simply because Germany had good roads.”! 
Hitler stressed that he had to fight for the heavy tank in the face of such opposi- 
tion. Similarly, he argued that it was he who had instigated the introduction of wire 
broadcasting (also known as cable radio) despite protestations from the Postmaster 
General, who had suggested that it was not yet ready from a technical point of view. 
He also remarked that he had gone to the Fried. Krupp AG steel and armaments 
manufacturer before the present conflict to address the matter of motorization sim- 
ply because the Army would not be moved on the subject. He had wanted to ensure 
the provision of Panzer IV medium tanks for the Waffen-SS units, but once the war 
had begun he noted that the Army leadership suddenly began to clamour for these 
vehicles.” 

Throughout 1942 Hitler took an active part in the development and construction 
of German armour, especially tanks. He wanted improvements to both the design 
and quantity of the Panzer VI (Tiger) heavy tank, and he enthusiastically helped 
to plan the design of the new Panzer V (Panther) medium tank.*’ For instance, he 
was personally responsible for the Tiger being equipped with an 8.8 cm cannon. 
The original specifications sent to the manufacturers Henschel and Porsche were 
superseded by his insistence on a more potent and proven gun.** Whereas Hitler 
had wanted a modified version of the 8.8 cm anti-aircraft gun mounted on these 
vehicles, the HWA favoured a tank that mounted a smaller 6 cm or 7 cm tapered- 
bore gun in order to lower the overall size and weight.°> One month before the 
opening of the Russian campaign he conceded that if a smaller calibre cannon 
could produce an equal penetration capability to the 8.8 cm gun then this could be 
given preference when the provision and size of the ammunition and the reduced 
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turret weight were taken into account. One way or the other, he demanded that the 
ultimate choice of calibre had to be suitable for combatting tanks, ground targets 
and bunkers.*° However, the large amount of tungsten steel needed for the tapered- 
bore gun favoured by the Army (for a 36- to 40-tonne tank) was in short supply.”’ 
In September 1941 Hitler therefore decided against conical barrels, which resulted 
in the weight of the prototype rising to 45 tonnes.”* Todt wrote to the head of the 
HWA, General Emil Leeb, insisting that Hitler wanted the 8.8 cm Flak 41 gun in 
the new heavy tank without restrictions. Leeb warned that the severest reproach 
could be expected if anything other than the specified cannon was fitted. Hitler also 
demanded that an order for several thousand barrels was to be submitted so that 
the armaments companies would be aware that mass production was required and 
would therefore apply themselves vigorously to the task.” 

Nevertheless, the importance of mobility was not forgotten. Hitler realized more 
than anyone else that it would be responsible for victory in the next ‘machine war’; 
the method used would not so much entail the destruction of enemy soldiers but 
rather the annihilation of the will of their commanders with a succession of blows 
aimed at blunting their ability to resist.'°° To this end he was constantly looking 
for improvements to existing weapons in order to give his troops an advantage in 
battle. On 5 June 1942 the Organization Department in the OKH (Organisation- 
sabteilung, OA) reported that when Hitler had been shown a self-propelled light 
field howitzer on the captured French Lorraine 103 TT chassis which had been 
developed among the troops, he demanded even more effective weapons and 
ordered the immediate conversion of ninety eight heavy field howitzers and fifty 
eight 7.5 cm Pak 40 anti-tank guns to this chassis to be used as self-propelled 
guns.'°' Two months later he ordered that each Jager (tank-destroyer) battalion 
was to receive two assault-gun batteries and heavy anti-tank guns. Additionally, 
these units were to be motorized and winter mobility enhanced with the aid of 
Steyr tractors. Towards the end of August he also demanded the development of 
a self-propelled Nebelwerfer (multiple rocket launcher).'” 

Lessons from the previous winter were not forgotten. On 18 September Hitler 
ordered that each corps sector was to construct heated shelters capable of accom- 
modating approximately 80-100 tanks as well as armoured personnel carriers, 
tractors and other vehicles so that they could be deployed to threatened sectors in 
all weather conditions during the winter months.'° 

He was also minded to maintain awareness of issues which would generally 
have been perceived to be obvious to most commanders but which therefore often 
resulted in complacency. His Basic Order No. 8 of 24 November 1942 addressed 
the important issue of the maintenance of weapons and equipment. He noted that 
‘shocking’ reports from experts at the front had shown that attention to this most 
important of tasks had slackened considerably. There were a number of principal 
reasons for this situation: the continuous battles left little time, troop leaders had lit- 
tle or no experience in this regard, and the experts and ordnance officers themselves 
were poorly trained or simply confined themselves to deskwork. This situation, he 
noted, had to be changed by the intervention of higher-level commanders. They 
were to take full responsibility by supporting the work of the specialist staff and 
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by implementing disciplinary measures where there was evidence of carelessness. 
It was important to have continuous instruction and practical training as well as 
continual inspections. He further stressed that these personnel were to concentrate 
their ongoing work on the troops in the forward line, which would stimulate the 
latter and likewise induce them to practical work. He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of delivering up damaged weapons, irrespective of their condition. This had 
the double advantage of producing spare parts and preventing the machinery from 
being captured. It was also necessary to give a clear overview of the usage and 
losses of weapons and equipment in prompt and proper reports in order to assist the 
leadership to determine the expeditious and proper supply of deficient weapons, 
which was important to the conduct of operations. He warned that it was misguided 
not to report captured equipment out of fear that it would have to be handed up, 
and promised that a unit would be allowed to retain anything which it could put 
to good use. Finally, he noted that it was wrong, for example, to squander an inor- 
dinate number of shells on an enemy dispatch runner. Only the requisite number 
of heavy weapons and ammunition were to be deployed to achieve the purpose of 
a given engagement.'“ 


Command and War 


Hitler was convinced that the crucial task of the future militarization of German 
society was not merely about cultivating generals; rather, it was about making 
soldiers of the people. The generals, he said, would then emerge naturally. Of 
fundamental importance was that a nation had to form its own soldiers. National 
Socialism did not simply need to create leaders; instead, every member of society 
had to be re-educated to a creed — a world-view — which would be universally 
recognized. °° 

The soldier, Hitler argued, had no need to be ‘political’ ifhe served a government 
which did full justice to the inner needs of the life of the nation. It was therefore 
also possible that the presence of a very good political leadership would mean that 
the military leader could afford to understand little or nothing of politics, but even 
then he was convinced that it was not feasible for the political leader to be ignorant 
of military affairs. Yet he further believed that in a situation where a political leader 
knew nothing of military matters, it was completely impossible that the military 
leader should have no need to understand politics. There needed to be an inversely 
proportional correlation between the political leader’s lack of understanding of 
military necessities and the need for the soldier to become the bearer of political 
thought. Otherwise, he argued, the Army would become a moribund mechanism 
which might later become a burden on the nation.'°° 

When Hitler spoke of ‘politics’, however, he meant exclusively the doctrine of 
National Socialism. He was not concerned that officers should have an opinion 
on international or domestic politics that deviated from this creed. He believed 
that the conceptions of war still championed by his generals had become stagnant. 
Indeed, he would often quote Clausewitz’s famous dictum on the primacy of poli- 
tics over military considerations when his senior officers showed themselves to be 
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too conservative in their enthusiasm for his new political system and the demands 
that it put on them. They were taught that the duty of the soldier was simply to 
conform to the will of the political leadership.'’’ Similarly, he made some promi- 
nent contributions to the success of the Blitzkrieg style of warfare, particularly in 
terms of leadership. His notion of Fiihrerprinzip (‘leader principle’) ensured that 
responsibility now lay solely with the commander of a formation, and he also tried 
to eliminate the staff channels and the prerogative of their members to engage with 
an officer one level above on questions of command and personnel. Hitler changed 
the system between commander and chief of staff for political reasons to frustrate 
the General Staff, which he regarded — with some justification — as too cautious.!°* 
In business, he said, one cannot act democratically without ultimately perishing. 
The same principle applied to the Army: if everything was done democratically 
then each army and division would have to have its own council. Thus, if the 
majority then voted against an attack, for example, no progress would be made.' 

Boldness was also crucially important: whoever did not take any risks, he 
stated, could never be victorious.'' War was often as much about vivacity and the 
good fortune that usually favoured the brave as it was about professional ability. 
Ultimately, he declared, one could only ever succeed by making fewer mistakes 
than one’s opponent.''’ According to him, the greatest military victories of world 
history had always been close-run affairs. In 1918, he argued, Germany had had 
as much a chance of being victorious as its enemies: it had simply been a test of 
nerves which it ultimately failed.''? Indeed, the Second World War began partially 
as a result of Hitler’s ‘all-or-nothing’ attitude towards politics. When he and his 
entourage received Britain’s ultimatum that it would declare war if the Wehrmacht 
did not pull its forces back from Poland, Goring suggested that the risk involved 
indicated that Germany should comply. Hitler, however, simply replied that he had 
always played va banque throughout his life.''° 

His use of ‘directives’ (Weisungen) throughout the war was indicative of his 
own personality. These were issued via the OKW but, unlike orders (which are 
summary and immediate), they were essentially general instructions which would 
be valid for a considerable duration.'"* 

The application of psychological weapons such as demoralization and disor- 
ganization was central to Hitler’s theory of warfare. Paralyzing the military nerve- 
system of the enemy was seen by him as a more efficient modus operandi than 
simply using brute force in potentially bloody frontal attacks.''S This would then 
lead to the ultimate destruction of the enemy forces at a later point. Three days 
before the attack on Poland, for instance, he told his officers that the operation 
should not merely have the occupation of land as its goal; rather, the Polish Army 
was to be destroyed physically.''® He did not ignore Clausewitz’s emphasis on 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, though his method more often than not 
reflected the indirect approach as championed by the Reichswehr via the military 
theorists Sun Tzu and Jomini.!"” 

Perhaps Hitler’s most famous intervention on the Eastern Front was his 
Haltebefehl (‘stand-fast order’) of 16 December 1941. In desperation, due to the 
ongoing crisis along the entire front, he instructed the troops to ‘fanatical resistance’ 
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in their positions. He argued that large-scale withdrawals to unimproved lines in 
the rear and without mobility and winter equipment would lead to the direst of 
consequences.''* This drastic action was welcomed by certain commanders at the 
front. Once the worst of the travails had been overcome, Army Group South (Field 
Marshal Walter von Reichenau) noted that Hitler’s insistence that the wings on 
either side of a breakthrough should stand firm and not retreat had fully paid off 
in the recent battles on the northern flank of 6th Army (General Friedrich Paulus). 
The report argued that the enemy divided his forces, wore himself out and did not 
attain freedom of movement. Even small attacks in his flank and rear had proved to 
be effective. The Russians primarily tried to take villages during their advances in 
order to gain accommodation, so defending towns and villages had therefore been 
the ‘backbone’ of the defence.''° It has been suggested that the commanders were 
generally in agreement with Hitler’s actions during this trying period, whereas his- 
torians have argued that they led to the heavy casualties and material losses which 
were later incurred.'*” However, Hitler’s decision was likely the best solution in 
the circumstances: a retreat in the face of such strong enemy pressure and in such 
inclement weather would have invited disaster.'7! 

Many commentators have argued that Hitler was particularly averse to reports 
from the front which were deemed to contain negative, unpalatable information.'” 
At least in the initial stages of the war, however, this was most certainly not the 
case. During the first winter in Russia he issued an order which stated that every 
report was a means of command and could consequently initiate decisive resolu- 
tions. Each one, therefore, was to be composed with the principles of uncondi- 
tional truthfulness and sense of duty in mind. They were to be drafted in a manner 
which gave the higher command a true picture of the situation or an unambig- 
uous answer to a query. It was dangerous to exaggerate or to avoid mentioning 
unpleasant truths: reporting errors and unfulfilled requests in a truthful manner, he 
asserted, redounded to the honour of every soldier. Finally, every superior had the 
duty to check dubious reports and to observe the above principles with relentless 
rigorousness. Conversely, subordinates were to be aware that reports were only 
to be submitted where they were actually required.'? Later the following year he 
once again addressed the issue of reporting in another guideline for troop leaders. 
He repeated his dissatisfaction at the way in which certain dispatches contained 
biased information for reasons of self-promotion, cowardice or others. These 
included so-called Zweckmeldungen (literally ‘reports with a specific purpose in 
mind’), which were designed to influence a higher command in a particular direc- 
tion. If, for instance, a headquarters had to give up a particular unit, a report would 
suddenly appear which suggested that there was an imminent threat of enemy 
action, yet if the same staff wanted to withdraw the unit itself for some reason, 
this ‘danger’ would then have passed. Beschénigungsmeldungen (‘extenuating 
reports’) were just as harmful and were usually the result of timidity: the leader in 
question would be fearful of supplying exact information on material losses and so 
on. He might also report a minor success as greater than it actually was purely out 
of conceit. Worst of all were ‘non-reports’ (Nicht-Meldungen), such as withholding 
information on casualties, because the leadership could then make no decisions 
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at all. Reports had to be correct, he insisted, even if they might bring disadvantages 
for the staff in question.'™* 

On 6 January 1942 some of Hitler’s important thoughts on command were 
issued to the chiefs of staff of the army groups on the Eastern Front. Command, 
he maintained, had to be implemented more strictly by the higher staffs. The princi- 
ple of issuing an order and then leaving complete freedom of action to subordinates 
to carry it out had, on various occasions, led to a situation where the intentions of 
the staff issuing the instructions had been jeopardized and grave disadvantages for 
the front as a whole had arisen. It was important that higher commands did not shy 
away from intervening to ensure that the desired aim was achieved. After all, he 
added, it was they who took responsibility for success. The duty of soldierly obedi- 
ence left no room for the sensitivities of subordinate commands; rather, it demanded 
the promptest and most efficient execution of orders in the spirit intended by the 
persons issuing them.'* It was also important — especially under the present fight- 
ing conditions — that higher commands concerned themselves with the details of 
the tactical situation; only when they acquainted themselves with such particulars 
would it be possible to intervene at the right moment and not succumb to depend- 
ence on their subordinates. It could therefore be expected that the OKH would ask 
an increased number of questions of a tactical nature of commanders in order to be 
able to supply Hitler in his position as commander-in-chief of the Army with the 
necessary information.” Later that year he insisted that the type of request or plea 
to subordinates in official commands, which had been used frequently up to that 
point, was to be replaced by the sharp form of the military order.'?’ It is a misun- 
derstanding to suggest that Hitler was solely resolved to interfering at the tactical 
level at this point of the war; rather, he was attempting to retain as much control in 
the hands of the commanders-in-chief of the army groups and armies as possible so 
that the general situation could be brought into perspective in a holistic manner and 
thus controlled more readily by both himself and the General Staff. 

Towards the end of 1942, with the prospect of another winter in Russia loom- 
ing, Hitler issued a renewed order on the subject of defence. The main line of 
resistance (Hauptkampflinie, HKL) was to be held at all costs, meaning that it had 
to be retained after every battle even if given up temporarily. A unit which failed 
to do so, he declared, must view such a non-fulfilment of its duty as an igno- 
miny. He pointed to the defensive successes of the divisions south of Lake IIl’men’ 
(Army Group North, 16th Army) as an example to the rest. It was important to 
maintain a continuous HKL, even if this meant that it would be relatively thinly 
manned. He pointed to the example of the First World War, when deep defensive 
lines with strongpoints had been the general German defensive strategy only from 
1917 onwards as a response to the enemy’s superiority in men and matériel. How- 
ever, he noted that this disparity had been vastly greater than anything presently 
experienced on the Eastern Front. He conceded that the current opponent now had 
better tanks than before; however, so too did the Wehrmacht, in addition to the best 
anti-tank guns in the world. He suggested that the best way to deal with an enemy 
attack now — as in the last war — was to engage him with artillery and concerted 
air attacks during his preparations. It was difficult to locate his forces once he was 
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on the move, so the best method of countering hostile operations was to focus fire 
when the Russians were still in their concentration areas.'** 

Breakthroughs could not be managed by simply isolating enemy units. Only 
immediate counterattacks — even just with weak forces — had any chance of suc- 
cess as they denied the Russians a chance to settle into defensive positions. The 
flanks on either side of the advancing enemy units were not to be prematurely 
withdrawn out of tactical considerations but were instead to be held at all costs. 
Hitler correctly pointed to the fact that any withdrawal necessarily resulted in the 
expansion of the breakthrough. The key to this method of defence, he argued, was 
that reserves were to be positioned close to the front. He did admit, however, that 
this might not always be possible because of shortages in personnel. Neverthe- 
less, this defensive philosophy necessitated a thorough elucidation of the enemy 
situation, careful observation of his conduct and intuitive command. Lessons from 
the previous winter had shown that where reserves had to be brought forward from 
far in the rear, the situation could not always be rectified in good time.'”? The con- 
cept of having as much strength as far forward as possible was reiterated by the 
new chief of staff of the Army, General Kurt Zeitzler. He pointed to the example of 
a German division in a bridgehead deemed sufficiently deep to allow the mass of 
the artillery to be deployed there which had been nevertheless overrun, despite the 
fact that there had been knowledge of an impending enemy attack since the previ- 
ous day. Only two batteries had been sited in the bridgehead, with the remaining 
12 deployed further to the rear.'*° 

Hitler conceded that material losses during enemy breakthroughs were grave. 
However, giving up land which had immovable artillery batteries or important supply 
depots too easily was out of the question. In both cases, he warned, heavy weapons 
fell undestroyed into enemy hands. Therefore, a battery which had remained in posi- 
tion for months had to become a strongpoint, protected by anti-tank ditches, mines 
and so on. Then, when the last round had been fired, its crew was to fight with their 
side arms as their forefathers had done in the bygone years of ‘proper German sol- 
diery’. Finally, if no relieving force could reach them the gun was to be destroyed. 
Interestingly, Hitler argued that these positions were to be supplied with as much 
ammunition as possible from the outset so that they did not have to surrender after 
only a two-hour engagement while an ammunition dump five kilometres in the rear 
had fallen into enemy hands because of a general retreat.'*! 

In the same order, Hitler noted that he felt more and more compelled to inter- 
vene in order to secure successful measures through the supreme command. This 
situation, he argued, was similar to what had happened and was ‘necessary’ from 
1916 onwards and which alone had made it possible for the Imperial Army to hold 
the Western Front. It was therefore imperative that when the enemy began major 
offensive operations, a detailed map showing the German front line, troop disposi- 
tions (especially artillery), all captured weapons, and the provision of munitions be 
sent on the next available courier plane to his headquarters. In defence, a crucial 
element for success was knowledge of the number and position of artillery batter- 
ies, tanks and assault guns, and available mines. This, he stressed, was not to be 
regarded as merely a trivial matter (Nebensdchlichkeit).'* 
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He further suggested that so-called operational retreats did not improve the 
situation unless they were to well-prepared defensive positions in the rear; in fact, 
he argued, they only exacerbated matters. Enemy strength was not reduced, while 
that of the German troops did not increase. Often, the front line to be held actu- 
ally got longer, but even if it ended up shorter than it was before the engagement 
this was also favourable for the enemy. The combat power of both sides remained 
equal, yet the opponent now had the added advantage of bloodless victories. The 
only way for a defender to fight a numerically superior enemy was — and always 
had been — to remain in improved positions and force him to gradually bleed to 
death. Hitler therefore warned that no army group or army commander was to 
make tactical withdrawals without his express permission. Too often in this con- 
flict, he continued, territory had been relinquished which in the Great War would 
only have been evacuated after a three-month battle. The watchword for the front 
must now be “dig and dig again’, especially when the ground was still soft, so that 
the crisis of the previous year could be avoided. Divisions which built poor posi- 
tions and subsequently retreated without being fully decimated would see their 
members barred from receiving promotions or decorations, whereas those which 
fought to the last man would be made known to the German people and would find 
the honour in history which they deserved.'*? 

In Basic Order No. 4 Hitler suggested that while some commanders made use 
of certain aids and makeshift measures in an excellent manner, others did not use 
them at all. With respect to improvements in weapon technology, he pointed to 
the fact that much had recently been achieved. Many novel and valuable ideas were 
presently undergoing trials, and it was up to every troop commander to ensure that 
he was au fait with weapons innovations: only then could they be exploited to the 
fullest. He suggested, for instance, that some officers were masters at the art of lay- 
ing mines. They did this in a manner which ensured that the enemy was forced to 
attack either through a minefield or via channels which were completely dominated 
by German weapons. Other commanders, however, let their engineers and special- 
ists do the work and had them send an occasional report later. Each troop leader had 
to understand that such disparate domains as command and control, deployment 
and effectiveness of weapons (including mines), and the erection of field fortifica- 
tions were actually a unified whole. This could mean the difference between a great 
success for the expert and a major setback for the incompetent under the same 
conditions.'** The following month, in an addendum to the above order, Hitler sug- 
gested that it was better to lay a vast number of mines in great depth at one place 
in order to completely contaminate such a zone than to disperse them weakly over 
many areas.'** These strong, deep minefields were to be used where the effect of 
German anti-tank weapons was limited by terrain.'*° 

His interest in command was not solely confined to the higher levels. On 
19 January 1943 — as the battle at Stalingrad neared its conclusion — Hitler issued 
an order which suggested that, as the current situation showed, proper selection of 
leaders was one of the most important preconditions for victory. He noted that bat- 
tle groups of every strength and composition had fought successfully against vastly 
superior numbers in the most difficult of situations if an energetic and tough man 
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ready for action was in command and knew how to assert his will. Such outstanding 
and indomitable leaders — from private soldier to general — often only came to the 
attention of their superiors when critical situations needed to be mastered because 
their high aptitude might not have been previously recognized. Hitler ordered that 
such personalities must not return to obscurity once the battles had passed; instead, 
they were to be seized and — according to their achievements — promptly promoted 
irrespective of age or rank.!*” 


Air Warfare 


Hitler correctly comprehended that the ‘doomsday theorists’ who foresaw a future 
where aircraft attacking civilian populations and centres of industry would become the 
principal arbiter in war had been proved wrong.'** He initially supported the notion of 
strategic bombing as a terror weapon to strike at imprudent enemies and as a means 
of disrupting their economies; however, this initial enthusiasm later turned to scepti- 
cism when he witnessed the failure due to a lack of accuracy of the incessant bomb- 
ing of London and other cities to disrupt the British munitions industry.'*° Indeed, he 
had intended up to at least 1943 to overrun areas which would be of economic benefit 
to Germany if they were not reduced to piles of rubble.'“° 

Nevertheless, he was willing to defend the position of the Luftwaffe as an inde- 
pendent arm of the service against the various attempts to divide it up, particu- 
larly because he did not want it to come under the influence of the old Prussian 
institutions.'*' Seeckt, for example, had insisted that officers must show that they 
were ‘air minded’ by considering the operational use of aircraft in all plans and 
exercises.” However, even Truppenfiihrung viewed the air forces as normally 
subordinate to the army commander and not an independent force. Fighter units, 
for example, were to be attached to army commands, just as they had been during 
the First World War.'? 

Hitler certainly welcomed the notion of close cooperation between the services, 
even if he remained wedded to the idea that the air arm should maintain its autono- 
mous status. On 5 March 1942 a summary of his most recent thoughts on the con- 
duct of battle on the Eastern Front was issued. He suggested that attacks launched 
prematurely by Army and Luftwaffe units which had been insufficiently massed 
had led to many failures in the past, while trying to check an enemy breakthrough 
everywhere only led to the dissipation of ground and air formations and their sub- 
sequent mauling. The Luftwaffe was to avoid supporting less important positions 
but was instead to deploy to threatened areas of the defence. Its influence would 
be decisive for the preparation and conduct of attacks because of the shortage of 
artillery in many sectors. He suggested that planned ground operations should 
be postponed if attrition of the enemy through concentrated air attacks could not 
be sufficiently assured or if the weather situation could not guarantee dependable 
support by the Luftwaffe. However, he conceded that the Army could not expect 
a great deal of assistance during the muddy season due to the current supply situa- 
tion and the number of aircraft available. This had to be considered at the beginning 
of operations which might possibly extend into the start of the rasputitsa.'“ 
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The following month Hitler held a conference with the High Command of the 
Air Force (Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, OKL) on the intended operational use 
and deployment of aircraft for Operation Blau. Three days later the OK W noted his 
declaration that the Luftwaffe alone would be responsible for the successful con- 
clusion of this offensive, and on the following day he insisted on the establishment 
of closer cooperation between the commands of the army groups and the air fleets 
which supported them. His interest in technical details also led him to underscore 
the need for vast quantities of SD 2 anti-personnel cluster bombs and to order 
the prompt supply of these weapons to the bomber units of Luftflotte 4 (Colonel- 
General Wolfram Freiherr von Richthofen). He also stressed the need for excep- 
tionally heavy bombs which would be capable of breaching the enemy defences at 
Kerch’ and Sevastopol’ during the planned preliminary operations in the Crimea.'*° 

Hitler was instrumental in the rise of the air arm in terms of the commanders 
which were chosen and the resources which they subsequently received. It was of 
great benefit, for example, that the head of the Luftwaffe (Géring) could use his 
closeness to Hitler to ensure that plenty of money was spent on the construction 
programme. However, the task confronting the men who would later become its 
leaders was one of the most challenging that any had to face in the twentieth cen- 
tury: namely, to quickly create a major air force practically from scratch.'“° With 
this in mind, Hitler’s first defence minister, Field Marshal Werner von Blomberg, 
transferred officers with General Staff training to the Luftwaffe.'*” Approximately 
200 men were redeployed, all of whom were excellent leaders with a sound knowl- 
edge of fundamental Army requirements, and included such luminaries as Walther 
Wever, Hans-Jiirgen Stumpff (both future Chiefs of Staff) and Albert Kesselring 
(later field marshal and commander-in-chief of all German forces in the Western 
Mediterranean theatre).'* Their initial lack of technical knowledge regarding 
aviation was more than redeemed by their organizational abilities. 

Hitler believed that the Air Force was his most effective strategic weapon and 
that Germany would not have been able to face down its enemies in the first half 
of the war without an undivided Luftwaffe.'"’ It was never the ‘handmaiden’ of the 
Army as many post-war historians were wont to term it. Its leaders realized that 
air power involved a wide-ranging spectrum of disparate functions which were as 
important as strategic bombing in their own right. They further recognized — unlike 
their counterparts in Britain and the United States — its equality with the traditional 
arms of the service in operational terms. The Germans felt that factors such as poli- 
tics, strategy and geography would determine best how air power should be used. 
The position of their country in central Europe, for example, proffered an oppor- 
tunity to strike at enemy communications and was therefore an influence on the 
development of the supporting role for the Army. Similarly, the ban on military air- 
craft contained in the Treaty of Versailles and the fact that Germany’s civil aviation 
did not cover the same distances as flown in the United States or the British Empire 
denied its engineers the opportunity to work on the types of problems encountered 
by aircraft engines involved in long-range flight.'*° 

The American signal corps officer and future airman, Brigadier-General 
William Mitchell, championed the use of many different types of aircraft under 
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the central control of an autonomous air force which was independent of the army. 
His contemporary, the Italian Giulio Douhet, believed that the bomber alone and 
its strategic use against enemy centres of industry and population were the most 
important things. However, the successes achieved with the tactical employment 
of aircraft in support of ground forces during the Second World War proved the 
correctness of the theories of the former; strategic bombing, though particularly 
successful in certain circumstances, never produced results as convincing as theory 
suggested it would.!*! 


Naval Warfare 


Hitler’s denunciations for the loss of the Great War were not confined to the 
commanders of the Imperial Army. He also bemoaned what he perceived as the 
incompetence, thoughtlessness and irresponsibility of the leadership of the High 
Seas Fleet (Hochseeflotte) of the German Imperial Navy (Kaiserliche Marine) 
during the conflict.'*? On 6 January 1943 he lectured the commander-in-chief of 
the Navy of the Third Reich (Kriegsmarine), Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, on 
the value of the ocean-going (‘blue-water’) fleet proposed by the American naval 
officer and historian, Rear Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan. He suggested that th 
role of the Hochseeflotte during the First World War had been ‘insignificant’. The 
leaders of the Imperial Navy had lacked the will to deploy it against the wishes 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II and used the latter’s hesitancy as an invalid excuse for their 
own lack of initiative. Its most serious iniquity in Hitler’s eyes, however, was that 
it had remained idle in its ports while the Army was being bled to death on the 
Western Front. Now, almost 30 years later, the larger ships of the Navy were once 
again proving to be a disappointment; only the submarines were demonstrating any 
decisiveness. He believed that the battleship in the navy had gone the way of the 
cavalry in the army. It was time to dismantle them, he urged, and use their guns 
as shore batteries.'™ It is interesting that he should suggest that the leaders of the 
Imperial Navy should disregard orders from the Kaiser. In his mind, however, this 
was in no way hypocritical because he regarded himself as a superior military and 
political leader than the Emperor and that insubordination in the Wehrmacht was 
therefore unnecessary and criminal, even in the latter stages of the war when he 
was clearly leading the German nation into the abyss. 

Both Wilhelm II and Hitler were devotees of naval technology, had extensive 
knowledge of vessels of national and international provenance, and emphatically 
developed plans for future warships. This is known for the former, but less so for 
the latter. Hitler was capable of disconcerting even experienced naval officers with 
his knowledge. In August 1931, for instance, he challenged Levetzow as to why 
German small cruisers had nine 15 cm guns as their main armament and not six 
21 cm guns as the Japanese had on their Aoba-class vessels. The nonplussed sea- 
man was obliged to seek the answer from Raeder. Such enquiries evinced an issue 
which had always been of concern to Hitler: since the early 1920s he had spoken 
of the need to build ships with the strongest possible main artillery in order to be 
able to outclass any potential enemy during battle. In essence, he promoted the 
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construction of the largest and most powerful battleships for any expanded navy 
of the future.'™* 

This was later manifest in his decision to prioritize the construction of battleships 
as part of the overall projected increase in naval strength announced on 27 January 
1939 known as the Z-Plan.'® The results of studies in summer 1938 initiated by 
Raeder showed that most officers believed that the Kriegsmarine — like all contem- 
porary navies — needed the heaviest ships for ocean warfare. The main battleship 
with its heavy artillery was viewed as the most important weapon which a naval 
power could possess, though the new dimension of maritime warfare emerging 
with the deployment of naval air forces was only inadequately understood.'*° 
Hitler’s plan for the H-class battleship with a displacement of over 100,000 tonnes 
was no mere hobby. Behind the detailed knowledge on technical data for warships 
were naval-strategic and therefore political consequences.'°’ However, although he 
always favoured strong battleships from a technological point of view, up to 1934 
he preached restraint with respect to naval strategy so that Germany would not 
become embroiled in rivalry with Great Britain.'°* As has been shown, however, he 
came to regret his decision about the need for large battleships once he saw how 
vulnerable they were. 

Hitler was determined that the Kriegsmarine in the Russian theatre would 
not lie idle as its predecessor had done in the Great War. As German troops 
approached the Caucasus, he was informed by the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group A (Field Marshal Wilhelm List) of the enemy tonnage — often up to 30,000 
tonnes — which continuously lay off the coast of Tuapse but which was not being 
engaged successfully enough by German E-boats. Hitler therefore demanded the 
ruthless deployment of all German combat capabilities against such targets.'*? 
He was also aware of the danger posed by the strong forces of the Red Navy 
in the region and the threat of enemy action directed behind German lines. On 
6 January 1942, for instance, he ordered that 73rd Infantry Division (General 
Rudolf von Biinau) was to march in such a way to be able to counter any landing 
which might take place on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov. The following 
day Army Group South assured him that coastal protection by this division was 
guaranteed.'® Even minor details did not escape his notice. On 31 May 1941 he 
issued an order expressly stating that life jackets had to be provided where avail- 
able for all troop transports by sea or on aircraft which had to fly over stretches 
of water.!°! 

The creator of the German High Seas Fleet, Grand Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, 
always favoured the concept of the ‘battlefleet encounter’ as envisaged by Mahan 
and was dismissive of the significance of guerre de course (maritime commercial 
warfare). He generally refused to support the construction of submarines, which 
could have had a devastating impact on the economy of Great Britain had they 
been available in greater numbers. Raeder — a pupil of Tirpitz — committed the 
same errors as his predecessor. Furthermore, neither attempted to challenge their 
concepts of strategy and operations and to align them with the actual conditions 
of the wars which they fought. Given the unpredictability of war this should have 
been essential if the national policies of the time were to have any success.” Hitler, 
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however, would later become firmly convinced of the decisiveness of submarines 
for the successful outcome of the Second World War.'® 

Even with the occupation of Norway and the subsequent use of its ports, the 
situation which the Kriegsmarine found itself in did not inspire much optimism. 
According to Mahan, effective sea power could only ever be achieved with a com- 
bination of a strong fleet and a good position: the latter alone was not sufficient. 
However, a nation like Germany which was effectively a land power would always 
devote more resources to its army and air force. In the struggle for what the politi- 
cal geographers Halford Mackinder and Karl Haushofer termed the ‘Heartland’ of 
Eurasia, the influence of sea power was therefore negligible.'** Mahan also noted 
that a nation whose geographical position did not force it to defend borders or to 
seek to expand its territory via land (e.g., Britain) had a distinct advantage in terms 
of the projection of sea power over a country which had at least one continen- 
tal boundary (e.g., France or the Netherlands).'® The theorists had decreed that it 
would be extremely difficult — if not outright impossible — for Germany to wage 
a successful war on both land and sea. Thus, whereas Wilhelm II had represented 
the quest for the status of a maritime world power for his country, Hitler eschewed 
the colonial seaborne ambitions of old in favour of using his army to acquire land 
and Lebensraum to the detriment of Germany’s eastern neighbours.'% 


ok ok 


Hitler had a profound interest in every aspect of military life — from the command- 
ers of antiquity and their historical importance to the psychology of the front-line 
infantryman serving in Russia during the Second World War. It has often been 
suggested that his reading habits were generally haphazard and adapted to his own 
needs and prejudices.'®’ Yet it is indisputable that his interest in military affairs was 
genuine and that his conclusions relating to historical events were often shared by 
many of his contemporaries. His assumptions were often idiosyncratic but were 
usually based either on a sound understanding of episodes of historical significance 
or on his own personal experience of war.'®* His interest in technological matters 
was pronounced, and he insisted that his commanders should educate themselves 
about the potential of the weapons at their disposal and other important details as 
he did himself. 

Once Hitler became commander-in-chief of the Army, he immersed himself in 
the operational command of the formations fighting in the Soviet Union. It was 
at this juncture that he began to put his own ideas into practice in earnest, but it 
was only later in the war that he finally attempted to rid the officer corps of its 
conservative attitudes and instil it with National Socialist virtues.!° 
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2 The German Army and High 
Command to 1939 


Introduction 


The Army had long enjoyed a privileged and respected place in German society. 
The nobility, which had served king and country with pride and distinction for 
centuries, continued to provide the majority of officers in the modern army. How- 
ever, many generals who wrote post-war memoirs failed to acknowledge to what 
extent most soldiers who served in the Wehrmacht had enthusiastically supported 
Hitler and his expressed aims of making Germany a world power once again. They 
would accuse Hitler of incompetent leadership, refute any claims of culpability in 
war crimes and argue that the struggle against the Soviet Union had simply been 
the first campaign of the Cold War, which had seen the Western Allies fight on the 
‘wrong’ side.! 

This chapter will address the history of the German Army in the interwar period 
up to Hitler’s gradual usurpation of power over the military, his reordering of the 
command structure and his ultimate success in acquiring full legal authority to 
issue commands at every level. This began as soon as he came to power in January 
1933 and was accomplished with the acquiescence of the officer corps as well as 
through the failure of the three services to find common ground in resisting what 
ought not to have been regarded as an inevitable process. 


The Evolution of the German High Command 


The leadership of the armed forces of the Weimar Republic included Seeckt as chief 
of the Army Command (Chef der Heeresleitung) as well as the chiefs and depart- 
ment heads of the Zruppenamt, which, as has been seen, was the covert name for 
the General Staff. At least two of the Reich Ministers of Defence had also wanted to 
play a more active military role: retired Lieutenant-General Wilhelm Groener, who 
had succeeded Erich Ludendorff as the last Quartermaster General of the Supreme 
Army Command (Oberste Heeresleitung, OHL) during the First World War, and 
General Kurt von Schleicher, who had previously been deputy defence minister as 
head of the defence ministry’s Office of Ministerial Affairs (Ministeramt). These 
three generals (Seeckt, Groener and Schleicher) ensured continuity in the military 
high command and effectively formed a link between Imperial Germany and the 
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Third Reich. They refused to accept Germany’s defeat in the Great War and strove 
from the outset to return the country to its Great Power status in Europe, if not the 
world. In 1920 Seeckt wrote his Grundlegende Gedanken fiir den Wiederaufbau 
unserer Wehrmacht (Fundamental Thoughts for the Reconstruction of Our Armed 
Forces), in which he called for more moderate terms under the Treaty of Versailles 
with respect to armaments as well as a reintroduction of general conscription once 
the Treaty had been eliminated entirely. Preconditions for a foreign policy that had 
the goal of re-establishing Greater Germany also had the backing of the German 
Navy. In July 1926 the chief of the Naval Command (Chef der Marineleitung), 
Admiral Hans Zenker, spoke of a return to the borders of 1914 either by shift- 
ing Poland’s borders eastwards at the expense of Russia or by simply partition- 
ing it once again. This revisionism was also largely welcomed by the people of 
Germany as well as political parties on both the Right and Left. By 1 September 
1939 the number of men in the Army — 2.8 million — was essentially the target of 
the so-called ‘Great Plan’ for rearmament of 1925, and Germany went to war with 
more soldiers than it did in 1914. This ambition to surpass the power of Imperial 
Germany is indicative of contemporary thought in the military. The objective was 
not mere defence but rather to present a potential threat to Germany’s neighbours 
that would guarantee its hegemony on the European mainland and make possible 
the war of revenge that so many Germans desired.” 

Many in the upper echelons of the new armed forces of Hitlerite Germany 
were closer to National Socialism in terms of their conservative political ideology 
than they would later care to admit. They shared the belief with the Nazis that 
the German Army had been stabbed in the back at the end of the Great War; they 
demanded a return to the borders of 1914; both believed in rearmament and the 
long-term prominence of the armed forces; the Army also largely believed in the 
reorganization of society in a Volksgemeinschaft (‘people’s community’) under 
the guidance of National Socialist ideology; and both broadly adhered to antisem- 
itism and anti-Bolshevism.* Yet it would be wrong to suggest that all officers were 
equally enthused about the rise to power of the Nazis. The revolutionary and nov- 
elty features of the political development were certainly acknowledged and sup- 
ported by many ‘modern’ officers, though those same aspects did rather alienate the 
strictly monarchical-conservative soldiers. The third and probably largest section 
of the military elite were the politically less defined and initially indecisive offic- 
ers who first waited and then allowed themselves to be convinced of the merits of 
Nazism once their positive expectations had been confirmed.* 

The generals would not have to wait long for Hitler to show that he was serious 
about his intentions to restore Germany to Great Power status. Four days after he 
came to power he made his inaugural speech to them at the Ministry of Defence, 
and it was on this day that the alliance between National Socialism and the German 
armed forces was concluded. The Reich Chancellor offered his political support 
to the military, which no doubt reassured those present. Henceforth, he declared, 
there would be no tolerance of pacifism (which, incidentally, Groener had sug- 
gested to the Social Democratic President Friedrich Ebert as early as 1919); the 
death penalty would be introduced for treason; Marxism would be eradicated; the 
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“cancer of democracy’ (Krebsschaden der Demokratie) would be eliminated; the 
young would be trained militarily and general conscription would be introduced; 
and, above all, German power would be restored.* Blomberg and other senior 
officers fully endorsed these measures and also supported Hitler’s decision to take 
Germany out of the League of Nations that October as this meant that rearmament 
could begin in earnest. The following April saw the target date set for the creation 
of a so-called Risiko-Heer (‘risk army’) by spring 1935.° This Army was to have 
the capability of defending the country by being able to operate on several differ- 
ent fronts with the prospect of securing a successful outcome to any engagement 
against its enemies. 

Hitler emphasized that the new Reich would be founded on two ‘pillars’: the 
Army and the Party. During the early stages of the regime the military had pan- 
dered to him because it feared the intentions of Ernst Réhm to turn the paramilitary 
wing of the Party, the SA (Sturmabteilung), into a new ‘people’s army’ (Volksheer). 
Likewise, Hitler did not want to make an enemy of the Army. Blomberg, who 
believed in the privileged position of the Army within the State, was even more 
enthusiastic about the new regime than were most of his fellow officers, and he 
endorsed the swastika as part of the new insignia of the armed forces in February 
1934. This was followed two months later by his declaration that National Social- 
ist doctrine would become part of the training programme for the Army. Hitler 
appreciated these measures and, with the threat of martial law being introduced if 
the SA was not brought to heel, ordered the murder of R6hm and other leaders on 
30 June (the so-called ‘Night of the Long Knives’). The Army leadership ignored 
the killings — even though some generals who were enemies of the regime also fell 
victim to the purge — as it finally eliminated the SA as a rival in their eyes.’ What 
had actually happened, however, was that the most radical man of all had now suc- 
ceeded in securing their loyalty. 

This ‘two-pillar theory’ influenced the psychological foundation of the ‘entente’ 
between Hitler and the Generalitat in 1933 both within the Army and beyond in 
a way that should not be underestimated. The Army now appeared to be not only 
a strong bulwark for the national-conservative coalition partners of Hitler and 
a powerful political counterweight to the masses within the Party, but also regarded 
itself as an independent political force in its own right once again. The vast major- 
ity of those in the officer corps, it would seem, broadly welcomed the advent of 
this so-called ‘National Coalition’. The leading role of the Army was thus osten- 
sibly assured by the supposed re-establishment of its quasi-autonomous political 
position of power that would allow it to realize its objectives in terms of foreign 
affairs and domestic political significance. For these reasons the men of the new 
Army leadership also supported Hitler in his efforts to consolidate his new regime. 
They did this by taking a ‘neutral’ stance when he first suppressed the Left and then 
eliminated the bourgeois political parties. They further acquiesced when he central- 
ized the political and administrative structure of the country, thereby inaugurating 
the authoritarian state and securing the politically privileged position of the Army. 
Apart from permitting the use of the swastika on military uniforms, Blomberg 
also allowed the legally dubious so-called ‘Aryan paragraph’ (Arierparagraph) of 
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April 1933, which forbade Jews from holding certain professions, to be introduced 
into the armed forces. With respect to fundamental human rights and civil liberties, 
Reichenau — already at this point a well-known Nazi sympathizer — explained to 
the officer corps in a Machiavellian manner that the abolition of the freedom of the 
press would effectively see the Army gain more than it would lose.* 

The oath declared by every member of the Reichswehr to Hitler personally as 
opposed to the State on the day after Hindenburg’s death seemed to be a com- 
pletely voluntary act, initiated by Blomberg with the expectation of reciprocity (the 
so-called Fahneneid, “flag oath’). This soon followed, with Hitler agreeing to pre- 
serve for the Army the position of ‘sole bearer of arms’ in Germany.’ Many offic- 
ers, such as Beck (head of the 7ruppenamt), were alarmed at this obligation. He 
noted that there were times when certain fealties to Germany — indeed, to humanity 
itself — outweighed any oath to an individual, whether monarch or ‘Fiihrer’. Yet 
there were few others like him who thought in this self-critical manner. Indeed, 
many would later use this very oath to stifle their own conscience.'? However, the 
importance of this act on the part of the Army leadership is often overemphasized 
during this initial period of the regime. The oath of allegiance to the person of 
Adolf Hitler rather than to the State only became significant once he had begun to 
exercise direct and personal command over the Wehrmacht following the dismissal 
of Blomberg in February 1938 (see below).'! In the new Defence Act (Wehrgesetz) 
of 21 May 1935, for example, it was stated that ‘The Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht is the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor’. However, until 1938, Hitler left 
the actual exercise of command to a large extent to the military experts and, if he 
wanted to assert his own will, relied on their advice and cooperation.'* During the 
years when Hitler went from one victory to the next any thought about the limits 
of the oath seemed absurd in any case, given that the Army leadership continued 
to have great confidence in him. Nevertheless, the generals now felt themselves 
tied not to the State, the regime or even the Party, but to the person of Adolf Hitler. 
‘Trust in the Fiihrer’ had now become a trope of the Wehrmacht leadership. The 
obvious deficiencies and transgressions of the regime were attributed not to Hitler 
but to his followers or to the Party more generally. The positive attitude more read- 
ily shown to Hitler was expressed not least in the fact that until the beginning of 
the war they usually spoke of him as the ‘Fiihrer’, even in their private statements. 
Initially only very few of them were concerned with the ideology and criminal 
aims of their ‘Leader’. 

The junior officers, too, were soon to show their sympathetic view of the new 
regime as well as their dismay at the more conservative tendencies of their supe- 
riors. The sudden intake of new personnel and officers following Hitler’s initia- 
tion of universal conscription on 16 March 1935 had a detrimental effect on the 
homogeneity of the officer corps. Furthermore, new officer cadets had already been 
indoctrinated with National Socialism for several years and would often be con- 
temptuous of the past, including the traditions that were held in such high regard 
among the older officers. Even the latter now began to ingratiate themselves with 
their new political masters in the hope of easing the way to professional advance- 
ment.'* Yet this militarization of the youth was not a new phenomenon in Germany 
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but instead simply conformed to a long-standing tradition. In the early nineteenth 
century, for example, plans had been made to include military training for young 
boys in the school curriculum. Similar demands had been made later by the Cen- 
trists and the Social Democrats (SPD) before being taken on by the German Youth 
League just before the First World War. This type of training had also been regarded 
as imperative in the Weimar Republic since there was no conscription. The advent 
of the National Socialists saw this tendency take on a whole new meaning once 
they had begun to impose their own Weltanschauung on the nation with its con- 
comitant ‘destructive energy’. 

In March 1935 Blomberg became Reich Minister for War and commander- 
in-chief of the Wehrmacht. Unlike in Britain or the United States this meant that he 
had complete powers of command over the chiefs of the three services in his niche 
between them and the head of state. The expansion of the new staff for the uni- 
fied operational control of the armed forces was, however, anathema to the Army 
General Staff as the largest and most important service. The Navy, too, which 
had been accustomed to independence regarding naval operations, felt aggrieved. 
Finally, the Luftwaffe, with all the ambitions of a new service, was equally dissatis- 
fied. In bygone years when the monarch had enjoyed overall command authority 
there had never been such an operational staff that had exercised authority over the 
two principal services. Instead, this function had been carried out by the Army. It 
was therefore unsurprising that the greatest resistance to Blomberg and his staff 
would come from the OKH and the Army General Staff. This would lead to a split 
among officers declined to favour the National Socialists on the one hand and the 
more traditionalist soldiers on the other.'® This chaotic arrangement at the top level 
of the armed forces has been blamed on Hitler by many historians. Though he bears 
his share of the responsibility, it must also be noted that all three services balked at 
Blomberg’s efforts to coordinate them under one administrative body. The Army, 
which traditionally regarded itself as the first service of the Reich, would not tol- 
erate any attempts by the Defence Ministry (or later by the OKW) to meddle in 
what it regarded as its own preserve: formulating and conducting the defence of 
the Reich on the ground. Furthermore, Blomberg could do little to exercise any 
authority over the Luftwaffe given that it was headed by one of the most powerful 
political figures in Germany, Hermann Goring. Each service, including the Navy, 
effectively followed its own agenda, thereby impairing any efforts at a unified 
conduct of war.!’ 

On 19 August 1935 the new commander-in-chief of the Army, General Werner 
von Fritsch, issued an order of the day to the entire officer corps. While he cer- 
tainly resisted interference by the Party in military matters, he nevertheless 
announced that anyone who acted in a ‘harmful’ manner towards the National 
Socialist state was a ‘criminal’.'’ Such toadying, however, would not ultimately 
save his position as commander-in-chief, as will be seen. Perhaps the nadir 
of Hitler’s respect for his generals up to that point came during the so-called 
Rhineland Crisis. He won his first major victory over the Western democracies 
when, on 7 March 1936, he ordered German troops to reoccupy the demilitarized 
zone to the west of the Rhine in contravention of the Treaty of Versailles. Even 
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more importantly, however, he won a moral victory over the Army leadership. 
The apprehension of his generals about occupying the Rhineland also encour- 
aged in him a lasting suspicion of the commitment and advice of his senior 
commanders, whom he now regarded as ‘incurable pessimists’ not to be taken 
seriously.'? The timorousness and apathy of the small circle of military leaders 
who were privy to his plans were all too clear to him. Fritsch, for example, noted 
that the Rhineland must necessarily come under German military sovereignty 
once again from the standpoint of national defence and therefore did not reject 
Hitler’s intentions in principle. However, he did emphasize the risk to the Reich 
of a war which should not yet be unleashed.” 

Hitler’s diplomats also feared that he was being too adventurous and some 
in the Foreign Ministry believed that he was impatiently looking to enhance his 
prestige among the German people. However, it was he who would ultimately be 
proved correct and his envoys wrong. The Western Powers recoiled at the notion 
of a confrontation with Germany despite this blatant disregard for the obligations 
of an international treaty. Not one of the French political parties advocated a firm 
stance against Germany, while Britain had decided that the Rhineland was not 
‘vital’ to its interests. The risk factor for Hitler was thus arguably small and was 
more than offset by the easy psychological victory over his foreign adversaries. 
This was confirmed when he won a 99% approval rating in the subsequent plebi- 
scite. His deft manoeuvring during this crisis also showcased his skill as a politi- 
cian in that he combined the swift exploitation of current possibilities with his 
declared long-term objectives.”! 

Such negativity and lack of enthusiasm on the part of the military leadership 
were to be repeated during the German incorporation of Austria, followed by the 
so-called “Sudeten Crisis’ two years later. Just as significantly, the same applied 
to the leaders of Britain and France, whose inaction suggested to Hitler that they 
were as pusillanimous and tractable as his generals. His emphasis on audacity and 
willpower to mould the shape of history was fully evident in what later would 
come to be known as the ‘HoBbach Memorandum’. On 5 November 1937 he met 
with leading political and military figures of the Reich, including the foreign min- 
ister (Konstantin von Neurath), the war minister (Blomberg), as well as the chiefs 
of the Army, Luftwaffe and Navy. Hitler suggested that what they were about to 
hear could be regarded as his ‘political testament’ in case of his death. In his ram- 
bling speech he declared that German short-term and long-term goals could only 
be accomplished by force, which would necessarily involve taking risks. Initially, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia would be incorporated into the Reich. This would 
have considerable political and military benefits, including shortening Germany’s 
strategic borders and increasing the size of the Wehrmacht by 12 divisions. In 
political terms, he firmly believed that it was ‘highly likely’ that Britain would 
abandon Czechoslovakia to its fate given that London would not want to be drawn 
into a protracted war on the continent. France would in all probability do like- 
wise.” Furthermore, Germany would acquire additional economic resources and 
Lebensraum in the form of good agricultural land, which would in turn make it less 
dependent on world trade and would secure food and land for the German people. 
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Hitler suggested conflict with the Western Powers would occur by 1943-5, by 
which time the odds would begin to turn against Germany, though the short-term 
goals could be acquired rapidly. Blomberg and Fritsch (commander-in-chief of the 
Army) countered that Britain and France might very well contest German hegem- 
ony in Europe immediately and that the Wehrmacht was in no position to counter 
them, but Hitler adamantly refuted this reasoning.*? Beck too was content to come 
to a reckoning with Czechoslovakia, and even Austria if necessary, though it was 
what he regarded as the irresponsibility of embarking on campaigns without thor- 
ough prior examination and preparations that horrified him as opposed to the lack 
of morality in Hitler’s proposals.” 

From this point on Hitler was no longer pursuing a policy with the risk of war 
but rather a war policy that had been thought out in advance and prepared since 
he had ascended to power. In this he was broadly supported by his generals, even 
against their own professional judgement. They could have had no doubt, even 
at this initial stage, that war was inevitable, but they did not offer an alternative 
political strategy that might have pulled Hitler back from the precipice at an earlier 
date.” 


Austria and the Anschluss 


Austria found itself in the unenviable position of needing Italian support for its 
very existence. Once Hitler and Mussolini had become allies following the sign- 
ing of the Rome-Berlin Axis in October 1936, however, this vanished when it was 
agreed by the two dictators that the country would fall within the German sphere 
of influence. In return, Hitler assented to the German-speaking province of South 
Tyrol remaining under Italian control. 

In February 1938 the Austrian Chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, met with 
Hitler in the hope of cementing bonds between the two countries. However, the 
latter accused Austria of sabotaging the idea of a Greater Germany throughout its 
history and demanded more involvement for the banned Austrian Nazi Party in the 
internal affairs of the country. Schuschnigg responded with a call to his compatriots 
to support Austrian nationalism in a referendum in the face of German pressure 
and diplomatic isolation. Seeing the new enthusiasm for Austrian independence 
throughout the country, Hitler threatened invasion if the Nazi leader in the coun- 
try, Arthur Sey8-Inquart, was not installed as Chancellor. Seeing no alternative, 
Schuschnigg resigned, and on 12 March a triumphant Hitler returned to his home- 
land as its new leader, which would soon be incorporated into the Reich as the 
Ostmark. A plebiscite showed that over 99% of Austrians supported the Anschluss 
(literally ‘connection’), including even many socialists, who put their German 
identity before their disdain of Nazism.*° Goebbels’s propaganda suggesting that 
Austria ‘belonged’ to Germany for ethnic, political, historical and ideological 
reasons also resonated strongly in the Reich and did not need to be artificially 
promoted.”” 

The military leadership, too, fully supported annexation of Austria. While most 
believed at this time that an invasion of Czechoslovakia would inevitably lead to 
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war with the Western Powers, all agreed that Austria could be absorbed without 
the risk of a general conflagration in Europe.”* Beck, for example, had refused to 
initiate planning for Sonderfall Otto (Special Case Otto) — a military intervention 
in Austria in the event of a restoration of the Habsburg monarchy — not because of 
any moral scruples, as has been seen, but because, among other things, he believed 
the Wehrmachtamt (the forerunner of the OKW) was not the responsible authority 
to give him this assignment and that it was, in any case, technically incompetent.” 
However, the risk of war against the Western Powers at this time was not that great 
as it transpired. Britain ultimately agreed to recognize the Anschluss, while influ- 
ential circles in France had already decided beforehand to be more flexible during 
the question of the closer union of the ‘two German states’ .*° Hitler’s assumptions 
proved to be correct yet again. He may well have been conducting a war policy 
by this time but he still wanted it to be carried out in stages according to his own 
timetable. Events prior to the annexation of Austria also confirmed to him that the 
other major powers in Europe were averse to another war in the short term. 

His generals also noted the reluctance to act shown by Britain and France and 
concluded that they could also now set their sights on future victories for which 
their Army in its current state was suitable. These would be short, isolated wars 
against either Czechoslovakia or Poland, or both. However, Hitler was now indis- 
putably the master of Germany’s destiny, and his generals would be swept along 
with him ‘with a pat on the head or the crack of his whip’. It was now bribes in the 
form of gifts and military honours that inspired them as opposed to any sense of 
morality, making it even more difficult to persuade men to support any potential 
coup.*! It would have been all but impossible in any event to convince even those 
with a deep sense of fear of where Hitler was leading Germany to act in defiance of 
him as long as his victories continued to be bloodless and welcomed by the over- 
whelming majority of the German public. 


Reorganization of the Command Structure 


Immediately prior to the events in Austria Hitler had issued a decree on 4 February 
declaring that he would be assuming personal command authority over the Wehr- 
macht following the resignation of both the defence minister (Blomberg) and 
the commander-in-chief of the Army (Fritsch), both of whom had been forced 
from their positions in disgrace following events engineered by the head of the 
SS, Hitler’s personal bodyguard unit, Heinrich Himmler. The Armed Forces 
Office (Wehrmachtamt) in the old War Ministry now became the Armed Forces 
High Command (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, OKW), with Blomberg being 
replaced by Keitel. The leadership of the Army had not foreseen that the head of 
state might take over command of the armed forces, and the Army chief of staff 
(Beck) was disappointed that he would now not be given a leading role in the 
command structure. It was only at this point that many officers heard for the first 
time the allegations of scandal against Blomberg and Fritsch, and so they believed 
that the ‘embarrassment’ suffered by Hitler was at least partial justification for 
his move to dismiss them from their posts.” Hitler’s restructuring of the military 
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hierarchy established the Wehrmacht high command as a separate organization that 
was independent of the three services, with himself as its head. Colonel-General 
Walther von Brauchitsch became commander-in-chief of the Army, but he was 
a weak character who was incapable of standing up to his superior. Hitler also 
took the opportunity to replace the conservative Neurath as foreign minister with 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, who was more willing to accept his master’s aggressive 
policy towards Germany’s neighbours.** 

This was a critically important period in Hitler’s usurpation of power over the 
military leadership. He had succeeded in creating a more centralized command 
under his personal control while simultaneously ousting his most significant and 
powerful opponents from the Army entirely.** Indeed, he now had such authority 
that it was the first time in the history of Germany that the head of state also held 
direct command over the armed forces.*° More tellingly, his accumulation of power 
was welcomed by those who regarded National Socialism and the idea of the ‘polit- 
ical soldier’ as positive developments. Jodl and many of his colleagues favoured 
the abolition of the joint responsibility enjoyed by the General Staff officer in 
higher commands and they argued that the General Staff should content itself with 
the role of planning and training during peacetime in the new ‘Fiihrer state’. In 
the case of war, the Fiihrerprinzip (‘leader principle’) would prevail, meaning that 
officers of the General Staff would merely act as assistants to the commanders in 
terms of planning and execution of operations and would forego any notion of 
independent thought.*° 

Increased measures were taken to ‘educate’ the officer corps in the ideology 
of National Socialism. That year, for example, saw many addresses and publica- 
tions asserting the definition of a German officer as a ‘political soldier’ who was 
to merge his military professionalism and political ideology behind an unwavering 
loyalty to the will of the Fiihrer. They were told that the Wehrmacht — as an instru- 
ment of Hitler’s politics — was to surpass all other organizations in its dedication to 
National Socialism.*’ 

The reorganization at the top of the armed forces confirmed Hitler’s posi- 
tion of power well before the war had even begun. Keitel, as head of the OKW, 
was not an independent authority but was instead merely the chief of staff to the 
Supreme Commander, who wielded sole power of command. However, whereas 
Keitel and Jodl had presumed that the OKW staff would be a link between the 
all-encompassing authority of Hitler on the one hand and the staffs of the three 
services on the other, what it actually became was the ‘military bureau’ of Hitler 
the politician now that he himself had assumed control of the armed forces. Keitel 
had neither the character nor the ability to resist Hitler, even if he had so wished. In 
Jodl, meanwhile, Hitler found an able soldier who was determined that the officer 
corps should acknowledge the ‘genius’ of the Fiihrer and simply get on with doing 
what it was ordered to do.** From then on there was no longer a possibility for the 
military elite to play an independent, politically significant role due to a lack of its 
own representation at the very top of the command structure. The break with the 
historical development of the dualistic principle of the Prussian-German military 
history is evident. The new leading personalities of both the OKW and the Army 
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were neither able nor willing to advocate for — never mind implement — the concept 
of an independent role for the Army in the State. They no longer attempted to 
participate in the essential decisions concerning affairs of state and as a conse- 
quence they also ceded power to Hitler. They limited themselves to the professional 
areas of their military obligations and to the executive functions of their occupation 
regarding the implementation of the instructions given to them by the head of state 
and new Supreme Commander, who was now the sole authority responsible for 
political decisions as well as their immediate and highest military superior. The 
men who would soon become the leading figures in the Army, Brauchitsch and 
Halder, deliberately restricted themselves to their limited area of responsibility and 
made no claim to an independent role of any kind for their organization.” 

With this change also came the retirement of high-ranking generals, some of 
whom were supporters of Fritsch, as well as the transfer of many others to new 
positions. A purge of potentially dissident generals had been affected with the 
acquiescence of the Army leadership. It, too, like the rest of German society before 
it, had finally succumbed to Gleichschaltung (the process of institutional standardi- 
zation). The Army was no longer a state within a state; now, its members were to 
conform and become ‘true believers’ in National Socialism just like everyone else 
in German society.”” 


Czechoslovakia and the ‘Sudeten Crisis’ 


This was further evidenced during the Sudeten Crisis in autumn 1938, when Hitler 
successfully forced the major European powers to agree to the secession of the 
predominantly German-speaking areas of Czechoslovakia (Sudetenland) to the 
Reich. He had wanted his first war to be against Czechoslovakia, as has been seen, 
because of the benefits this would bring, including the strengthening of Germany’s 
position in Central Europe, the recruitment of many additional divisions from the 
three million ethnic Germans in the country and the increase in industrial capacity.*! 
He had already expressed his views on the matter of Czechoslovakia in November 
the previous year, and the Sudeten ‘question’ was merely a pretext to an invasion 
with the aim of incorporating the Czech lands in their entirety. He also firmly had 
in mind his long-term aims at this point: Britain would not be ready for war until at 
least 1941 and would, in any event, be driven from Europe following the elimina- 
tion of France as an opponent after the destruction of Czechoslovakia, leaving him 
free to turn against the Soviet Union in due course.” 

At a meeting with Keitel on 21 April 1938 Hitler made it clear that political 
and diplomatic clashes would serve as the pretext to invading Czechoslovakia 
while simultaneously avoiding any unfavourable ‘world opinion’ that might lead 
to a broader conflagration. The OKW even acquiesced in the potential murder of 
the German ambassador in Prague by his own compatriots as a potential casus 
belli. The plans for the invasion, Operation Griin (Green), were met with com- 
plaints from the Army chief of staff, who disagreed with Hitler on the possibility of 
intervention on the part of France, which Beck believed would honour its commit- 
ment to Czechoslovakia and would be supported by Britain and the Soviet Union. 
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Such a coalition ranged against Germany would inevitably lead to defeat. Despite 
his protestations, however, Hitler signed the OKW order on 20 May to proceed 
with Griin. When the main European Powers warned that any aggression aimed at 
Czechoslovakia would have consequences, a furious Hitler, who had been accused 
in advance of committing a crime that he had every intention of perpetrating, 
resolved at the end of that month to destroy the country entirely. However, whereas 
the OKW was determined to proceed with Hitler’s wishes, the OKH insisted that 
the Army was still grossly unprepared for such a venture.” 

In principle, however, it had no misgivings about the need for Germany to secure 
its borders, even if this meant doing so at the expense of its neighbours. Beck was 
an old-school Prussian officer of impeccable integrity who always felt uneasy about 
National Socialism but, as has been seen, like most of his fellow officers he had no 
issues with Hitler’s goal of minor territorial revisions regarding Germany’s borders 
with its eastern neighbours. However, he believed that Hitler’s timing was unsound 
and -— given the current geopolitical situation, the inability to isolate Czechoslovakia 
from its allies, and Germany’s insufficient armaments and economic basis — would 
ultimately lead Germany into another two-front war that would be more devastat- 
ing than the previous one.“ He had wanted to resign in protest, but what would 
this achieve? Would not a more avowed National Socialist general simply take his 
place? Alternatively, might such a resignation resonate strongly with the German 
people at home or send a warning signal to others abroad? He tried to convince his 
commander-in-chief (Brauchitsch) of the need to counter Hitler’s ‘intuition’ with 
the sober assessment of the military leadership about the likely disastrous conse- 
quences for the Reich of a general European conflagration involving a militarily 
unprepared Germany on one side and Britain, France and the Soviet Union on the 
other. Beck’s superior, however, was unimpressed, suggesting that Hitler had been 
elected by the people and that they continued to support his policies. At the end of 
the first week of August Beck managed to convene a meeting with the generals of 
the OKH to express his views. All but two of them agreed that Germany was in no 
position to fight a war against such a coalition, and Beck now wanted Brauchitsch 
to lead them as one to Hitler to express the view that the Army leadership no longer 
had confidence in its Supreme Commander. However, Brauchitsch’s weak char- 
acter manifested itself and he demurred; thus, though all but two generals present 
acknowledged Germany’s unpreparedness for war, Brauchitsch ultimately refused 
to act. Halder later tried to portray this episode as an opportunity for the German 
Army to thwart Hitler that had itself been foiled by British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s interference and appeasement policy. This argument, however, fails 
to take cognizance of the fact that Hitler was not bluffing about going to war. He 
might have fooled the ‘conspirators’ in the Army, but not the political leaders of 
Great Britain and France, who were fully aware of Hitler’s intentions to use force 
and would act with this in mind during the talks in Munich that would represent the 
beginning of the end for Czechoslovakia as a state.** 

The Army leadership, however, was thinking in purely military terms, whereas 
behind the scenes Hitler was still trying to find political means to destroy the very 
alliance that Beck so feared. Ostensibly he wanted to support the Sudeten Germans 
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in their claims to have their grievances settled, whereas in fact he was determined 
to undermine Czechoslovakia internally as a state, thereby creating a pretext for 
a German invasion while at the same time convincing France and Britain not to 
intervene. This, he maintained, could be achieved with diplomatic tension or an 
‘unbearable provocation’ on the part of the Czechoslovakian government, or in the 
aforementioned ‘false flag’ assassination. Ultimately, he added, ‘surprise’ was to 
be a key element.” 

Hitler’s assessment of the situation would, in time, be proved correct, and his 
political acumen allowed him to undermine the determination of the Western Powers 
to fight. Indeed, both Britain and France had been showing from a very early stage in 
the crisis that they would not risk a major war for the sake of Czechoslovakia, even 
if their threats to Germany suggested otherwise. The British government appreci- 
ated that only a protracted war could reverse any fait accompli that Hitler could 
create at will and it therefore strove to convince its French counterparts to urge the 
Czechoslovakian government to take a more conciliatory stance vis-d-vis its German 
minority. In turn, the French argued that they could not fight alone against Germany, 
an attitude which was further compounded by a fear of German air superiority.’” 

Beck resigned in protest on 21 August, but this did nothing to forestall the fate 
of Czechoslovakia. His successor, Halder, was more critical of Hitler’s plans. 
However, he was limited in his possibilities for decisive action. He would attempt 
to form an opposition to Hitler among his fellow generals for a time, although 
ultimately he would not sustain his efforts.** There was, to be sure, some opposi- 
tion from 1938 onwards to Hitler’s expansionist policies within the Army, but it 
proved to be most ineffective. The generals had welcomed Hitler’s rise to power, 
his policy of rearmament and the rehabilitation of the armed forces, though they 
also mistakenly believed that it would be they who would choose how and when 
the Army would be used in any conflict. However, they had ceded control of their 
own organization to Hitler, who no longer feared that the Generalitat might try to 
stymie his plans for war. In fact, his greatest concern now was whether the men 
who had succumbed to him so meekly would in the future be willing to fight the 
war that he was intent on initiating.” 


ok kok 


From their subsequent behaviour we now know that they would indeed be prepared 
to go to war for Hitler. Had he given the order to attack, which was his greatest 
desire on the eve of the Munich conference and which only needed a word of 
encouragement from Mussolini, the Wehrmacht would undoubtedly have invaded 
Czechoslovakia without objection.*° However, no sooner had Hitler stepped back 
from the brink of war as a result of the appeasement policy of Britain and France 
than he was regretting his decision not to ‘smash’ Czechoslovakia militarily as he 
had originally desired. He was convinced that he had been cheated out of war by 
Chamberlain, which he was adamant would not be repeated when it came to deal- 
ing with Poland. If the latter — unlike Hungary and Lithuania — would not submit to 
German requests before the Wehrmacht attacked in the West, he was determined to 
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crush it in a swift campaign.*! With Czechoslovakia abandoned and Poland soon to 
be the focus of Hitler’s attention, thus ended for the Western Powers what Church- 
ill would later describe as ‘five years of futile good intention and an eager search 
for the line of least resistance’.*? 

With respect to the Army leadership, Beck showed himself to be anything but 
the apolitical soldier that many of his contemporaries claimed to be. It could, in 
fact, be argued that he went beyond his remit in deciding for himself what he 
believed to be the right or wrong way to proceed against Austria. His refusal to 
work on a plan for the invasion of Austria was likewise ‘unsoldierly’, yet it was the 
only type of resistance forthcoming from the Army. Such individual efforts were 
never going to have the desired effect of making Hitler deviate from his war policy, 
however. Yet it must not be forgotten that Beck agreed in principle with Hitler’s 
hegemonic wishes against both Austria and Czechoslovakia, just not their timing, 
and his resignation would do nothing to prevent Hitler from pursuing his ‘destiny’. 
Halder, Beck’s successor, would be no less ineffectual at halting his political mas- 
ter’s dreams of conquest. In contrast to Beck, however, he did, as will be shown 
below, have full confidence in the ability of the Wehrmacht to defeat just about any 
configuration of opponents that might eventually be ranged against it, despite what 
he claimed after the war. 

The position of the officer corps was summed up by Blomberg during the 
Nuremberg Military Tribunal in 1945 when he stated that nobody in Germany — 
least of all the soldiers — had had any decisive reason for opposition right up to the 
time when Hitler’s foreign policy became increasingly aggressive from 1938. Until 
then, according to Blomberg, Hitler had given back to the military the respected 
position it had lost within the life of the German people, had unshackled the coun- 
try from what everyone perceived as the ‘disgrace’ of Versailles, and through rear- 
mament had given the officers a broader sphere of activity, chances of promotion 
and greater respect in the eyes of the nation. Indeed, these notions of respectability, 
meaningful activity, fulfilment of career ambitions and soldierly accountability had 
permeated all ranks of the Wehrmacht. 

Their obsequiousness to Hitler was, as alluded to earlier, further fortified 
through his use of bribery. He capitalized on their natural vanity by buying their 
loyalty with gifts of medals, field marshals’ batons, landed estates and cash 
payments that were exempt from tax. Their ‘wages of prostitution’ were, in the 
longer term, ‘degradation, helpless servility, and the disdain of their master’.* 
Their willingness to honour their personal military oath to Hitler when they felt 
no compunction either to uphold the Weimar Constitution and its laws or to be 
honest in court proceedings after the war must also be viewed with these bribes 
in mind.* In short, the relationship to Hitler of the generals who did not con- 
spire against him was marked by their faith, consent and subordination to his 
will. There were few conflicts on their part, let alone any fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion on the direction of the war.°° This would doubtless have made 
Hitler even more contemptuous of the generals given that they could be induced 
with bribes into complying with his wishes while simultaneously declaring their 
irreproachable honour as German officers. 
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3 _Hitler’s Strategy from the Polish 
Campaign to the First Russian 
Winter, 1941-42 


Introduction 


There was a certain mystique in the post-war West surrounding the Wehrmacht and 
its generals that culminated in the belief that if it were not for Hitler’s leadership 
then the war might very well have turned out differently. It was as if the German 
generals knew how to defeat the Soviets but had simply been impeded by Hitler’s 
blundering dilettantism — an incorrect and obviously dangerous conclusion in the 
early years of the Cold War. This idea chimed well with the former soldiers as 
well as the politicians and citizens of western Europe and North America, who 
now regarded the Germans as important allies experienced in combatting the new 
common enemy. It was further reinforced by the extensive anti-Slavic and anti- 
Bolshevik bias of many of the former Wehrmacht officers who produced a body of 
studies for the Historical Division of the United States Army that aligned with the 
fears and prejudices of their captors. This group also recast the role of the German 
armed forces as merely the paradigm for the new mission of the armed forces of the 
United States to deliver Europe and the world from Bolshevism — an untruth that 
persisted in the West for many decades. As Wolfram Wette notes, however, in the 
aftermath of the war historical truth concerning the conduct of the Wehrmacht and 
its generals was ‘sacrificed’ as a result of the new Cold War reality, as the trials of 
the former German military leadership clearly demonstrated.! 

This chapter will examine Hitler’s strategy and role in military operations from 
the attack on Poland up to Operation Barbarossa and the first winter of the war 
against the Soviet Union, including all principal theatres and his influence on mili- 
tary decision-making. It will be shown that the belligerence that eventuality led to 
war continued to enjoy broad support among the generals as well as the German 
people in the immediate pre-war period and then in the early years of successful, 
relatively bloodless conquests. These victories were largely due to Hitler’s strategic 
boldness, despite the reservations that many in the military leadership harboured 
at different points in each new campaign. His conquests were further facilitated 
by the political isolation and military weakness of his enemies, especially those 
in eastern Europe, Scandinavia and the Balkans. The methods of command used 
by Hitler, including the inner workings of the high command and how it put his 
different forms of directives and orders into practice, will also be outlined in brief. 
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The Invasion of Poland 


One month before the parts of ramp Czechoslovakia that would come to be known 
as the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia were annexed to the Reich, Hitler had 
already turned his attention to the next stage of his strategy. He insisted that Poland 
allow the construction of an extra-territorial motorway and railway line through 
the so-called Polish Corridor (land ceded to Poland after the First World War) link- 
ing East Prussia to the Reich. He also demanded the return of Danzig to Germany, 
a city with an overwhelmingly German population. His true intention, however, 
was to initiate the foundation of what he regarded as the birth right of the German 
nation — Lebensraum in the east at the expense of the peoples already inhabiting 
these areas. 

At a meeting on 10 February 1939, he informed his attendant generals that the 
following conflict would be a ‘purely ideological war’, a ‘racial war’ to be con- 
ducted against the people of Poland. Simply following military commands, he 
advised them, would now no longer suffice. Even if his ideology should be for- 
saken by everyone in the German nation, he nevertheless demanded of the armed 
forces that each serviceman should stand shoulder to shoulder with him in their 
new crusade. Together with his earlier speech to the Reichstag in which he ‘proph- 
esied’ the destruction of the Jews in Europe should they once again lead the world 
into war —a speech which the generals had also heard? — the subject of this meeting 
leaves no doubt that the military leadership knew the type of war that it was about 
to initiate. During the interwar years the principal priority of these men had been 
to ensure the return of the lands lost by Germany to Poland after the First World 
War, and all thought and planning for the time when the Reich was rearmed was 
directed towards this goal. 

Around two months later Halder, the new Army chief of staff, offered some 
exceedingly optimistic observations about the upcoming war against Poland, 
which he now regarded as inevitable. He was quite certain that the Wehrmacht 
would overrun and destroy Poland with its available 53 divisions. Should the 
Soviet Union intervene at that point, the victorious German troops would then 
engage the Red Army. And if, contrary to expectations, Britain and France were 
to become involved after all, he would simply hurl the Army against the West to 
achieve a ‘quick’ but ‘resounding’ victory there. Hubris was evidently not some- 
thing that was limited to the Supreme Commander. Following these utterances, 
it should come as no surprise that Halder fully anticipated a successful invasion 
of the Soviet Union if necessary with 80 front-line and 20 reserve divisions to be 
conducted in late summer 1940 following the defeat of France.* 

Now heading into the Polish crisis and as a result of Hitler’s modus operandi, it 
seemed clear to Warlimont that the function of the OKW Wehrmachtftihrungsstab 
(Armed Forces Operations Staff) was now to simply act as a military ‘registry’ for 
the decisions taken by the Reich Government, i.e., Hitler. Once again there was no 
strategic direction regarding issues beyond the upcoming Polish campaign. The 
high commands of the three services simply bypassed the Operations Staff with 
the use of liaison officers among themselves. The commanders-in-chief and their 
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staffs also dealt with Hitler directly and strove to cultivate this relationship. Within 
a year of his assuming command the Army General Staff had succeeded in broadly 
eliminating the WFSt. from the chain of command. The ultimate beneficiary, of 
course, was Hitler, who could now play one staff off against the other. With respect 
to the Polish campaign, on 22 August, the commanders who had assembled at the 
Berghof, Hitler’s mountain retreat in Bavaria, gave details of their operational 
plans down to army level. Hitler, Warlimont noted, appeared to be exceptionally 
well informed and did not hesitate to suggest his own additional thoughts, without 
any reference at all to the OKW.> 

However, there is no reason why Warlimont should have seemed surprised that 
the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces was ‘well informed’, especially 
given the latter’s interest in military affairs. Furthermore, as early as 26-27 April, 
Hitler had already been briefed on the Army’s section of Operation Wei (White), 
which was Part II of the OKW ‘Directive for the Armed Forces, 1939-40’ that 
had been issued earlier that month outlining Hitler’s intention to strike Poland in 
a surprise attack in the event of war. He approved the OKH plan to attack the Pol- 
ish forces in two army groups, striking from the north and south with the intention 
of destroying them in the western part of the country before turning to occupy 
Warsaw.° 

The Army now also knew that this confrontation was no longer about Danzig 
or the Polish Corridor. Indeed, in contrast to the crisis that had emerged prior to 
the Munich Agreement, there was no opposition to a military confrontation with 
Poland from the military leadership, which was fuelled by anti-Polish sentiment, 
confidence in a rapid victory and a belief that Hitler’s predictions about the tim- 
orousness of the Western Powers would once again prove to be justified. He pro- 
claimed before his assembled generals on 23 May and again on 22 August that 
Lebensraum and a secure supply of food for the German nation were the actual 
motives behind the coming conflict. They were instructed to be pitiless in their 
treatment of the Polish population, as 80 million Germans must obtain what was 
their ‘right’. Even at this early stage some of the senior officers knew of the exist- 
ence of the SS Einsatzgruppen (‘task forces’) and their projected murderous role in 
the wake of the advancing Army units.” 

On 1 September 1939 German troops crossed the border into Poland. Two days 
later, having received no response to their ultimatum that these forces must with- 
draw at once, Britain and France declared war on Germany, thus precipitating the 
Second World War in Europe. 

With respect to the conduct of German operations, both before and during the 
Polish campaign, Hitler did not intervene in any significant manner. He agreed 
broadly with the operational plan, though he did insist that the northern pincer wing 
driving south from East Prussia was also to advance from the outset to prevent the 
Poles from digging in behind the river Vistula. Army Group North was reinforced 
with further formations to ensure the success of this operation.* Additionally, in the 
last few weeks before the outbreak of the conflict, Halder shows time and again in 
his diary just how much Hitler was involved in the minutiae of planning, such as 
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the question of whether to deploy a parachute battalion at Graudenz (Grudziadz) or 
combat engineers at Gdingen (Gdynia).? 

Once the campaign was under way, however, it proceeded so quickly that 
Hitler had little time to interject in decisions of an operational nature, though he 
did reserve the right to take strategic decisions such as those concerning the aer- 
ial bombardment of Warsaw or the naval war against Great Britain. He kept in 
close contact throughout with Brauchitsch, the commander-in-chief of the Army, 
but rarely intervened in the actual progress of the campaign, thereby easing the 
workload on his small military staff at the OKW."° In effect, he allowed Halder as 
chief of staff of the Army to command the forces, only rarely intervening in opera- 
tional matters. Indeed, when he did so such interventions were logical and justified; 
tensions that arose between Hitler and the OKH generally pertained to strategic, 
political and ideological matters, and his role was more like that of a ‘war tourist’ 
than a Feldherr during this initial campaign." 

There was no mistaking, however, who was ultimately in overall command dur- 
ing the campaign. Though many in the military undoubtedly had reservations about 
the German occupation policies and the actions of Himmler and his SS in Poland, 
this blatant act of aggression against a neighbouring sovereign state proceeded with 
not so much as a grumble from the leadership. Indeed, it was conducted with a cer- 
tain amount of jubilation on the part of at least some of the officers, who regarded 
the operation as no more than redress for Germany with the return of territory that 
had been Prussian for approximately 150 years.'” 

Following the successful Polish campaign Jodl championed the new type of 
staff that clearly had its roots in the National Socialist Fiihrerprinzip of ‘implicit 
obedience upwards and unquestioned authority downwards’. This was a type of 
command structure based more on ‘orders-controlled’ tactics (Befehlstaktik) than 
‘mission-controlled’ tactics (Auftragstaktik) and the imposition into every minu- 
tia of command.'? Nevertheless, this was by no means an alien concept in the 
German — or indeed any — military. In 1937 Rear Admiral Siegfried Sorge wrote 
in his book Der Marineoffizier als Fiihrer und Erzieher (‘The Naval Officer as 
Leader and Educator’) that the Fiihrerprinzip concept in National Socialism was so 
relatable to martial thinking as to make it easy to teach to soldiers." 


Scandinavian Interlude 


Regarding the decision to attack Norway and Denmark in April 1940 (Operations 
Wesertibung Nord and Weseriibung Siid respectively), the German military 
leadership — in particular the Navy — once again largely concurred with Hitler’s 
rationale. Initially at least, Germany had been keen to preserve Norway’s neutrality 
given the considerable advantages that this bestowed, especially the fact that half 
of the roughly six million tons of magnetite iron ore that Germany imported annu- 
ally from Sweden passed through the northern Norwegian port of Narvik, which 
remained ice-free all year round.'* However, Admiral Raeder, as commander- 
in-chief of the Reichsmarine (navy of the Weimar Republic), had alluded as early 
as 1929 to the fact that Britain’s geographical location was severely detrimental to 
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Germany in time of war. Thus, it is no surprise that the original notion of acquiring 
bases along the Norwegian coast first came from him soon after Britain had declared 
war on Germany. On 10 October 1939 he suggested to Hitler that gaining the coast 
of Belgium would be of no consequence for submarine warfare against Britain. 
Instead, he expounded on the advantages to be gained from bases in Norway. 
A British seizure of the Norwegian ports, however, would have an adverse effect 
on the German conduct of the war: control of the approaches to the Baltic Sea 
would be lost; the British could outflank German naval and air operations against 
their homeland; and German pressure on Sweden would disappear. Contrariwise, 
should the Germans capture the Norwegian coastal bases then they would gain 
access to the North Atlantic, thereby eluding a British mine barrier such as that 
imposed in the final year of the First World War. Hitler agreed to take the question 
of Norway under consideration.'° 

After initially showing indifference to the undertaking, he had finally become 
determined to occupy Norway before he could be forestalled by the Western Allies, 
though, once again, he faced opposition from the Army and Luftwaffe. Halder was 
against the operation as he felt that too many difficulties would arise from such 
a hazardous undertaking, while Goring argued that the bases acquired in the Low 
Countries after victory in the West would be suitable as a forward position from 
which to continue the air war against Britain should it fail to surrender after the 
fall of France.'!’ However, the outbreak of the Soviet-Finnish War on 30 November 
1939 also added a new dimension to the situation in Scandinavia. Hitler was fear- 
ful that the British and French would land in Norway to assist the Finns and so, 
on 14 December, he set up a task force which was to include all three arms of the 
service to investigate the possibility of action in Norway. The first report was sub- 
mitted to him by the OKW later that month as Studie Nord (‘Study North’). The 
occupation of Iceland was also mooted, but the Kriegsmarine felt that it was not 
strong enough in the face of the Royal Navy for this expedition to have any suc- 
cess. Hitler made this small group of planners responsible to himself personally. 
The campaign would be a novelty for two reasons: first, it meant that Hitler would 
ultimately become directly responsible for all operations, and second, it would 
involve operations between the three services over distances which had never 
before been attempted.'* 

On 23 January 1940 Hitler ordered Studie Nord to be halted, a working staff 
in the Luftwaffe high command was disbanded and all future work would now 
be conducted by the OKW, thus putting the operation against Norway to the fore. 
Four days later Keitel wrote to the heads of the three services to inform them that 
Hitler would direct the planning personally with a working staff to be formed from 
the WFSt., while each service would provide an officer to conduct operations 
planning. This partly resulted from an incident which had angered Hitler when, 
on 10 January, a German aeroplane carrying officers with the blueprints for the 
intended attack on France and the Low Countries had crash-landed in Belgium 
in the so-called ‘Mechelen Affair’. On 1 March Hitler issued the directive for 
Operation Wesertibung (Weser Exercise), which stated that British designs on 
Scandinavia and the Baltic Sea were to be countered and the transit of iron ore 
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from Sweden secured. The basis of the whole operation was to be a ‘peaceful’ 
occupation to secure the neutrality of the Scandinavian countries through ‘armed 
protection’. General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, as commanding general of XXI 
Corps, was to plan and execute Weseriibung and would be directly subordinate to 
Hitler.'° 

Group XXI (as Falkenhorst’s staff was known) operated within the OKW and 
received its instructions both from Hitler and from the OKW itself. Jodl, as chief 
of the WFSt., and his deputy Warlimont, as head of Section L (National Defence), 
were both involved in the planning of the operation and their respective depart- 
ments also acted as a coordinating agency in situations where any requirements 
needed by Group XXI necessarily involved demands on any of the three services.”° 
This command organization only added to the rivalry between the Army and the 
OKW. The leaders of the former were determined that they would retain operational 
independence despite Hitler’s increasingly bold forays into what they regarded as 
their own sphere of influence, so much so that they continued to try to outmanoeu- 
vre him by simply avoiding, ignoring or distorting his orders to achieve their own 
goals. However, this type of insubordination had its limits, as Hitler was well aware 
of, and only intensified as the war progressed and began to turn against Germany.”! 

What initially appeared to be the beginnings of an armed forces command of 
operations ultimately became independent service commands coordinated by Hit- 
ler and the OKW which depended on the cooperation between commanders further 
down the chain of command as far as the tactical level.” With respect to the cam- 
paign in Norway, Group XXI conducted operational planning that should instead 
have been the remit of the Army General Staff and other bodies within the OKH. 
Yet this campaign did not act as a template for the future. When the time came to 
consider an invasion of Great Britain later in 1940, for example, Hitler allowed 
the Army and the Kriegsmarine to formulate their own individual plans with no 
coordination from the OKW whatsoever. Then, the following year, he instructed 
the Luftwaffe high command to plan and execute the invasion of Crete. This meant 
that Hitler never felt that he consistently had to use one specific type of command 
organization, which in turn set the precedent that the structure of the command 
system was never inviolable as far as he was concerned.” 


The Turn of the West 


Hitler had originally wanted to invade the France as early as November 1939 but 
had been repeatedly dissuaded due primarily to bad weather. There were 29 post- 
ponements in total before the attack was finally launched, but the delays actually 
proved to be of benefit to the Germans. It allowed them to rest the infantry divi- 
sions, to increase the number of panzer and motorized infantry divisions under 
command, and to bring all existing divisions back up to establishment — crucial 
factors in deciding the outcome of the campaign in the Western theatre.*> The 
continual postponement of the attack also gave the Germans time to rethink their 
operational plan — a plan which had never been wholeheartedly endorsed either by 
Hitler or by the Army high command.”° 
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The original plan for the campaign in the West (Operation Gelb, “Yellow’) was 
not too dissimilar to the famous ‘Schlieffen Plan’ of 1914. The Schwerpunkt (‘point 
of main effort’) of the attack would still be with the right wing moving through 
Belgium, though in the updated version Dutch neutrality would also be violated. 
From the moment Hitler made his intentions clear regarding an offensive against 
France and the Low Countries, his generals once again began to fret at the prospect 
of a new, more challenging crisis. Most in the Army high command believed that 
only a defensive war in the West could be waged during the coming years. The War 
Economy Department in the OKW agreed with both Brauchitsch and Halder that 
Germany’s poor economic circumstances would not permit a lengthy war of attri- 
tion against the Western Powers. Even two of the army group commanders who 
would lead the invasion set forth their objections to the planned invasion in memo- 
randa to the OKH.”’ Brauchitsch and Halder were also concerned about their own 
troops, especially the shortage of officers and lack of trained technical specialists 
as well as the serious indiscipline and absence of offensive spirit shown by several 
infantry units in the recent campaign in Poland.”* 

The preliminary plans from the OKH had been somewhat unimaginative and 
lacklustre to persuade Hitler to abandon Gelb entirely. In late October it produced 
a second deployment plan with a double Schwerpunkt, which was an odd concept, 
but it showed that Hitler’s influence was already beginning to shift the attention 
to the southern sector. Two weeks later he ordered yet another thrust to be con- 
ducted further south still at Sedan. His focus was now being drawn towards an 
advance through the ‘impassable’ Ardennes Forest. Just as significantly, he was 
now asserting his position over the OKH in operational matters, though as yet his 
plan was not designed as the strategically decisive operation that it would later 
become in reality.”® Yet it would be a mistake to presume that Hitler did not also 
concern himself with tactical issues, as a cursory reading of Halder’s diary clearly 
demonstrates. Hitler, as during the Polish campaign, showed a particular interest in 
questions such as the deployment of specific weapons systems and services as well 
as command relationships and individual special operations.” 

Hitler’s operational notion broadly coincided with that of Lieutenant-General 
Erich von Manstein, the chief of staff of Army Group A responsible for the central 
sector of the front, though Halder was initially sceptical of the potential for success 
of a planned thrust through the Ardennes. However, having been urged by Hitler 
to examine it more carefully, the Army chief of staff gradually began to acknowl- 
edge its potential. On 17 February 1940 Hitler finally had a personal meeting with 
Manstein and was impressed to see that his own idea was also championed by the 
general. One week later the OKH issued yet another deployment directive for Gelb, 
which now placed the Schwerpunkt of the attack firmly in the south in accord- 
ance with Hitler’s and Manstein’s ideas (the so-called Sichelschnitt, ‘sickle cut’).*! 
At this early stage in the war it could be shown that Hitler was willing to listen 
to the advice of his generals, especially if it broadly chimed with his own ideas, 
though this propensity became less pronounced during the second half of the war. 
However, it should be noted that Hitler and the high command did not completely 
take Manstein’s plan as he had originally set it out. Manstein was subsequently 
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removed from his post as chief of staff of Army Group A, which in turn attenuated 
his proposal to mass armour through the Ardennes because it feared that it was too 
risky to deploy the panzer divisions here alone. Instead, the army group command 
opted to bolster the tank units with infantry divisions, which in turn caused the 
largest traffic jam ever to be seen in Europe once the campaign was under way, 
stretching back as far as 250 km. This would present a perfect target for the Allied 
aircraft, but they failed to act on this glorious opportunity to destroy the German 
advance before it had even started.” 

Once the campaign began Hitler became more involved in operational matters 
than he had been up to that point in the war. First, each of the three services would 
send in their reports during the day and night. Then, at least twice a day, Section L 
would gather these reports, sift through them and add maps. These would in turn be 
used by Jodl during his briefing before Hitler and the other principal officers of the 
OKW and OKH. Reports of particular significance were also sent directly to Hitler 
or conveyed over the telephone and would sometimes lead to special additional 
meetings. Hitler’s intention to conduct operations was evident from his Directive 
No. 11, issued just four days into the campaign, suggesting that the OKW was now 
in a position to issue orders as opposed to simply directives, which had originally 
been the preserve of the OKH.* 

The first major operational test came as the Germans were crossing the river 
Meuse. On 14 May the commander of XIX Motorized Corps (Guderian) continued 
his advance beyond the river despite having been ordered to halt. This initiated 
a chain reaction which led to more armoured formations being swept along with 
him.** These formed a wedge directed towards the Channel coast, but as the panzer 
forces raced ahead of the slower infantry formations their left wing soon became 
exposed and presented a target for an enemy counterattack. Hitler wanted to slow 
the armoured advance so that the infantry units could catch up and form a defensive 
front to the south, which he considered to be a weak point. However, while Hitler 
had wanted this flank to be secured with infantry divisions, neither Brauchitsch 
nor Halder was willing to follow his orders. As a consequence, Jodl intervened 
from OKW headquarters the following day with an order for certain units to turn 
south — an act that clearly overstepped his role. Hitler now had an ‘official record’ 
of his conversation with his staff sent to the OKH, which Warlimont describes as 
a ‘most unusual procedure which had never been employed before’. Later that day 
he ultimately relented and agreed to allow the armoured thrust to continue west- 
wards. However, he was now determined to hold on to the power that he had just 
accumulated. More tellingly — and a portent for the campaign in Russia — he was 
now intervening in operational matters on an hourly basis.** In any event, the panz- 
ers that had effectively acted contrary to orders reached the Channel coast just as 
Manstein had originally intended. The second part of the encirclement battle would 
now play out around the town of Dunkirk, which would be the scene of a second — 
even more consequential — Haltebefehl (‘stop order’). 

Contrary to widespread opinion the infamous order that halted the panzers 
along the perimeter of the encircled Allied troops, thereby enabling their eventual 
escape by sea to Britain, did not originally come from Hitler. Different ideas on 
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how the Germans should continue their operations in this sector initially appeared 
on 23 May, the day before his final decision on the matter. The panzer generals 
at the corps and divisional levels had wanted to proceed with the attack against 
a beleaguered and besieged enemy as soon as possible. Contrariwise, their army 
group commander-in-chief (Rundstedt) and his direct subordinate at 4th Army 
(Kluge) were desperate to halt the panzers so that the slower infantry units could 
“close up’ and strengthen the lines of circumvallation facing the surrounded enemy. 
However, whereas the OKH favoured the former approach, Hitler and the OKW 
agreed with Rundstedt that the panzers should be halted temporarily. The prob- 
lem once more was that of ‘flank psychosis’, with Rundstedt later admitting that 
both he and his chief of staff were fearful that their weak southern flank would be 
overrun by the British. It should be noted, therefore, that the German tanks had 
already been stopped by order of Rundstedt and Kluge on 23 May — causing con- 
sternation among commanders on the scene — the day before Hitler’s now infamous 
Haltebefehl.*° Indeed, nowhere in the records does it show that the panzer com- 
manders under Kluge agreed with his assessment that they would welcome some 
“breathing space’ and the chance for the infantry units to close up. When Hitler was 
briefed by Rundstedt on the situation on the morning of the 24th, he agreed with 
the commander-in-chief of the army group that the panzer formations should halt 
while the infantry divisions pressed on, that these forces should act as the ‘anvil’ 
to Army Group B’s ‘hammer’ and that the tanks should be spared for the coming 
battles further south. He also feared that any further shrinking of the perimeter of 
the pocket would have a limiting effect on the effectiveness of the Luftwaffe.*’ This 
was another crucial element in his decision that needs to be addressed: namely, 
his readiness to accept Goring’s assertion in a private meeting between the two on 
21 May that the Luftwaffe would be able to destroy the Allied formations around 
Dunkirk alone. Two days later Hitler once again spoke with Goring by telephone, 
following which he suggested to those present that the Army would only have to 
occupy the ground once the Luftwaffe had completed its task of eliminating the 
enemy forces.** This was confirmed by Colonel-General Albert Kesselring — at the 
time commander-in-chief of Luftflotte 2 — who complained bitterly to Géring that 
such an undertaking would be difficult with fresh air formations but practically 
impossible with those that had been in combat almost incessantly for the previous 
three weeks.*? It would not be the last time that Géring showed a complete lack of 
understanding of the potential of his own air force. 

When Brauchitsch attempted to persuade Hitler to rescind the order and to allow 
the armoured formations to continue advancing, his meek intervention was rejected. 
Henceforth, the commander-in-chief of the Army no longer had the authority to 
direct the field armies and would need to clear any decisions with the Supreme 
Commander first. Halder, however, attempted to bypass Hitler’s order by sending 
a radio message to Army Group A that was to be passed down the normal channels 
to the panzer commanders which stated that the ‘go-ahead’ was given to them to 
continue their advance; the term ‘is ordered’ was expressly avoided. Rundstedt, 
however, refused to pass on this ‘order’ to 4th Army, which he had every right to 
do so given that he had been afforded freedom of action by Hitler personally.” 
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Though the halt was only ordered for a single day, the result was the escape of 
approximately 370,000 Allied troops — including the whole British Expeditionary 
Force and many French soldiers — from the beaches of Dunkirk. 

Hitler’s intervention on the operational level of command and his direction of 
the campaign were both pronounced and especially consequential in the initial 
phase of Gelb. This would now continue during the second stage of the campaign, 
Operation Rot (‘Red’), which began on 5 June. His most important command deci- 
sion during this period was his overruling of the OKH regarding operations around 
Paris. The Army leadership had wanted to use the mass of the mobile units to 
strike to the west of the French capital, but Hitler, having initially concurred with 
the plan, now insisted instead that Army Group A would take advantage of the 
inevitable French retreat towards Paris to strike instead to the south-east in order to 
encircle the mass of the French troops in eastern France, thereby placing German 
units in a position to be able to take the fortifications of the Maginot Line in rear 
if necessary.*! This was already an early sign that places on maps — in this instance 
the French capital — were often of limited interest to Hitler despite the propaganda 
value that might accrue from their capture. He once again showed his determina- 
tion to orchestrate a Vernichtungsschlacht that would eliminate the enemy forces 
in the field. 

After the war Rundstedt attempted to blame Hitler for the order that would 
allow the Allied troops to escape. The myth was then propagated in the war litera- 
ture by Sir Basil Liddell Hart, who did more than any other historian to portray 
the officers of the German high command as exemplary professionals thwarted by 
an ignoble dilettante. In fact, Hitler’s order merely confirmed Rundstedt’s close- 
up order of the previous day and was only to have been valid for that single day 
(24 May). In terms of who oversaw the battle, however, Hitler had expressly stated 
that Rundstedt had complete freedom of action to determine how Kluge’s 4th Army 
was to proceed, which is confirmed in the war diary of Army Group A (25 May).” 

There were also other reasons given by certain generals to exculpate themselves 
from any blame for the decision. It was argued by Halder in his diary entry of 
25 May, for example, that it was a ‘political’ decision from Hitler not to have 
the final battle in Flanders as he wished to appease the ‘Germanic’ Flemings. The 
excuse given for this decision, Halder lamented, was that the terrain was unsuitable 
for armoured forces. There is no evidence, however, for this thinking on Hitler’s 
part. It was further suggested in some memoirs that Hitler had wanted to spare the 
British Army by affording it safe passage back across the Channel (the so-called 
“golden bridge’) in the hope that this might make the British public more amenable 
to accepting German peace terms. Again, the orders given by Hitler and the events 
as they transpired do not substantiate this claim, such as his directives to Army 
Group B and the Luftwaffe to continue their efforts to eliminate the pocket. Also, 
many in his entourage subsequently testified that he had repeatedly suggested that 
he had wanted to make the British more responsive to accepting an armistice by 
destroying their forces in northern France and Belgium. Finally, when he realized 
the error that had been made, he allowed the panzers to attack once again, thus 
negating any suggestion of a political motive for the Haltebefehl.* 
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It should be noted at this juncture that there was no concept in the mind of either 
Hitler or his top generals before the campaign of a ‘Blitzkrieg strategy’ — the rapid 
and complete overthrow of the enemy. The battle in the West as it was eventually 
waged was not a planned war of conquest as had been envisioned by Manstein in 
his original version of the Sichelschnitt, which was to have brought about a strate- 
gic victory. What came to be known as Blitzkrieg would only be developed later, in 
the war against the Soviet Union. In the West in summer 1940, however, it was the 
consequence rather than the cause of victory as the campaign took on a life of its 
own, ultimately ending in the rapid defeat of the enemy armies despite the original 
consensus that the conflict would be prolonged and costly.“ 

Hitler’s prestige now reached its first zenith among the German people, which 
only strengthened his self-confidence. Just as significantly, the military leadership, 
which had excelled at false prognoses, saw its reputation suffer accordingly.** In 
the final analysis, the campaign resulted in a resoundingly successful victory for 
German arms, and Hitler could not be faulted for allowing himself to be intoxicated 
by the adulation that he received from the German public as well as from within 
the ranks of the Wehrmacht. Irrespective of the original operational intentions for 
Gelb, he was ultimately victorious, and his record as commander up to this point 
speaks for itself. 


The Planned Invasion of Britain 


The notion of an amphibious assault against Britain had first been mooted by 
Raeder during his planning for the occupation of Norway in November 1939. He 
ordered a feasibility study to be carried out following Hitler’s Directive No. 6 of 
9 October stating that the objective of the coming campaign in the West was to be 
the capture of parts of the Dutch, Belgian and French coasts. The report, issued 
the following month, argued that a landing would be unnecessary if the campaign 
in France and the Low Countries had a successful outcome as the British would 
be thoroughly demoralized and would inevitably sue for peace. Interestingly, this 
initial memorandum also suggested that a landing on the eastern coast of Britain 
would be more favourable than on the southern coast.“ 

The question of a possible invasion of the British mainland (which would come 
to be known as Operation See/éwe, ‘Sea Lion’) is first mentioned during the cam- 
paign in France in the German records on 21 May, when Hitler discussed the issue 
with Raeder, and again on 20 June, though Raeder presumed from Hitler’s per- 
ceived indifference to the plan that there would be no further discussion on the 
matter. Jodl, however, set about preparing a memorandum on the continuation of 
the war against Britain, which was eventually presented to Hitler at the end of the 
month following the defeat of France. The OKW viewed the war as all but won at 
this point, and Jod! suggested an intensified air campaign against British economic 
targets and the RAF (the principal target); the terror bombing of civilians (which, 
together with fewer food supplies, could potentially break their resistance); and the 
disembarking of German troops on mainland Britain (as a last resort). However, 
Jodl agreed with the earlier assessment of his naval colleagues that this would 
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all most likely be unnecessary given the ‘hopeless’ situation that the British now 
found themselves in. Hitler, too, now just wanted to be able to conclude a favour- 
able peace with London, though he knew from his forlorn attempts to come to an 
agreement before the Polish campaign that this might not happen. Indeed, it is now 
known that even at this point his attention had already turned to the destruction of 
the Soviet Union, which, to his mind, would be the decisive show of strength that 
would finally make the British yield.” 

Nevertheless, Hitler agreed with Jodl that preparations for a landing should 
proceed in order to exert political pressure on Britain and on 2 July the Wehrmacht 
was informed that it might need to conduct an invasion of the island if certain con- 
ditions were met, such as German air superiority (later formalized as Directive No. 
16). His gaze, however, was now firmly fixed on the Soviet Union and it would not 
be diverted even though Brauchitsch, Halder and Warlimont all preferred a strike 
against Britain as opposed to opening a new front. Conversely, the Navy now 
regarded the projected invasion of the British landing as too risky, especially if air 
superiority could not be guaranteed.** Directive No. 16 also stipulated that Hitler 
would exercise overall command with the three service chiefs being responsible 
for their own forces acting under the Supreme Commander’s general directives.” 

The directive was essentially an amalgamation of the different plans from the 
three services. The Kriegsmarine, though now sceptical of any successful out- 
come to the operation and constantly hindered by pessimism at the top because 
of the setbacks during the campaign in Norway, continued to work on detailed 
studies recommending a landing on a narrow front. Halder, however, allowed the 
OKH to work on a fantastical plan that Jodl described as a ‘mighty river crossing’. 
The Army developed a plan independently of the Navy calling for the landing of 
40 divisions on a broad front involving eight separate landing areas, but failed 
to take account of difficulties that would inevitably arise due to a dearth of naval 
transports, tidal factors or enemy action. Raeder was adamant that the Navy did not 
have the transport capacity for such an enormous force, arguing that it could take 
at least a week to land a smaller force, which it could not even guarantee in the 
face of the superiority of the Royal Navy. He insisted that complete air superiority 
was a prerequisite — a position that would become official in the Kriegsmarine high 
command. Yet even this notion was absurd, given that the Germans had already 
operated successfully without complete air superiority in France. Nevertheless, 
Hitler believed the false reports that the Luftwaffe was shooting down three times 
as many aeroplanes as it was losing and thus accepted the idea of trying to rid the 
skies of the RAF. He therefore ordered the immediate assembly of an invasion fleet 
with no resources to be spared.*? However, despite his penchant for daring raids, 
Hitler was not so irrationally sanguine as to believe the OK W over the Kriegsma- 
rine. He sided with the latter, arguing that such an undertaking was ‘not just a river 
crossing, but the crossing of a sea dominated by the enemy’. He further noted that 
if preparations could not be completed by the beginning of September, then alter- 
native plans would need to be considered.*! 

By the end of July both the OKH and the OKM (Oberkommando der Marine, 
naval high command) were dragging their feet on the issue of an invasion of 
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Britain, which prompted Hitler to now expand on his immediate short-term strat- 
egy. He acknowledged the difficulties of such an undertaking, citing the size of 
the Kriegsmarine in comparison to the Royal Navy as well as weather conditions 
(though not, interestingly, the RAF). As things currently stood, Seeléwe was impos- 
sible, but Britain was still in a hopeless position even if it would not yet admit it. He 
would therefore invade the Soviet Union to remove Britain’s final hope of succour 
from the European mainland.» 

After several weeks of quarrelling among the three services, Hitler finally 
ordered the OKH to harmonize its plans with those of the Navy to take account 
of naval transport capabilities and landing requirements. The draft of the ‘final’ 
Seeléwe plan was issued on 30 August, which proposed a start to the operation two 
weeks later.> By early September, however, the Luftwaffe air offensive had not 
yielded the desired results and poor weather had further hampered the preparation 
of the invasion fleet. On the 13th, Raeder acknowledged that Seeléwe would not 
be attempted any time soon, but he still insisted that the operation should not be 
cancelled for fear that this would boost British morale. Four days later Hitler post- 
poned the operation ‘until further notice’ and on the 19th the order was issued to 
halt all preparations.™ In any event, the Luftwaffe had already now turned its atten- 
tion to bombing primarily civilian and economic targets from the beginning of the 
month instead of coordinating its strategy with the Kriegsmarine for any potential 
invasion. Goring too believed that See/Géwe would never materialize and therefore 
had no interest in preparations for it. Indeed, only three days after issuing Direc- 
tive No. 16, Hitler told Rundstedt that it was simply a ‘deception’ aimed at forcing 
Britain to accept peace. Even Churchill never believed that an invasion would take 
place but was nonetheless willing to maintain the spectre of German troops landing 
in Britain so as to maintain the morale of the British people and possibly also to 
cajole the United States into action against the Axis.°*° The authorities in Britain, 
however, nevertheless took the threat of invasion seriously up to as late as 1942, 
which in itself proved to be a useful and cost-effective bluff for the Germans. How- 
ever, Hitler knew that the defeat of See/éwe would do irreparable damage to his 
power and prestige, and to attempt to defeat Britain in this manner would simply 
waste too much time and too many resources.*° 

It is doubtful if See/6we ever would have succeeded even if the Germans had 
wrested control of the air from the RAF. The Royal Navy was a formidable foe at 
this point and even air superiority by the Luftwaffe would not necessarily have 
ensured success.°*’ Indeed, there is more than ample evidence to suggest that Hitler 
never really intended to invade Britain unless a highly unlikely series of events 
were to have arisen that would have made such an undertaking militarily feasi- 
ble and more or less certain of success. Nevertheless, Halder’s diary entries for 
the months following the French armistice convey just how involved Hitler was in 
the planning process for operations against Britain. It was a style of command that 
had now become familiar and would continue into the planning and initial stages of 
Barbarossa. He would be given plans by the chiefs of the three services; he would 
then discuss these in person with them, including such minutiae as what weapons 
were to be used and where; he would decide on whether their plans conformed to 
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his wishes and would make changes accordingly; and his final decisions were then 
drafted by OKW in the form of an overarching directive. Not infrequently there 
was a decidedly risky element to these operations, however, and it is understand- 
able that Hitler should baulk at some of the more adventurous of these. Seeléwe 
was one such intended operation that entailed far too many potential pitfalls. It 
was a highly perilous adventure that was even too much for the usually auda- 
cious Hitler — an operation that, should it fail, could potentially ruin his plans for 
conquest in the east. 


The Battle of the Atlantic 


The naval campaign that raged in the Atlantic for six years began in earnest with 
the fall of Norway and then France. In military history a campaign is generally 
regarded as comprising of several battles, yet in this theatre the opposite was the 
case: the Battle of the Atlantic was a number of disparate yet connected campaigns. 
Indeed, the ‘battle’ lasted the entirety of the war and consumed vast resources for 
all protagonists. On the German side, a total of 830 U-boats were deployed, with 
450 being lost along with 28,000 of the approximately 40,000 men who served 
on them. They in turn sank almost 2,800 merchant ships in excess of 14 million 
GRT, primarily in the North Atlantic. At the peak of the conflict there were around 
100 U-boats deployed against up to 100 ships at any one time that were protected 
by about 8 escorts and a few aeroplanes. Though the numbers of vessels and per- 
sonnel was especially small in relative terms, the theatre was nonetheless hugely 
significant as the pathway of American strategic and economic power into Europe. 
Success here would not necessarily have ensured overall victory for the Axis, but 
a defeat here for the Allies would certainly have meant that the United States would 
not have been able to project its power onto the European mainland. Hence, the 
victory in the form that it was achieved would not have been possible.** 

German maritime strategy in this theatre comprised of a few simple concepts: 
cutting off the British Isles from supplies via the Atlantic, offensive action to dis- 
rupt these lines of communication and degradation of the enemy fleet employing 
U-boats along with heavy surface vessels. However, while Hitler was envision- 
ing a short war limited to Europe with a projected rapprochement with Britain, 
Raeder was preparing for long, radical, all-encompassing guerre de course in the 
Atlantic.” This is not to suggest, however, that Hitler did not see the benefit of 
commercial raiding. Indeed, his notion of the modern economy was even more 
mercantilist than that of his predecessors’ conceptions of industrial war during the 
1920s. As has been seen, he regarded the economy as the ‘material springboard for 
military conquest’ and the principal component of the war-making capabilities of 
the modern state. 

Ultimately, however, he would have to accede to Raeder’s wishes once Britain 
refused to surrender following the fall of France, but even before war had bro- 
ken out his Directive No. 1 of 31 August 1939 noted that the Kriegsmarine would 
engage in commercial raiding, with “England as the focal point’. But when 
hopes of a short war were dashed Raeder and the Seekriegsleitung (Naval War 
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Command, SkI.) tried to convince him to conduct all-out economic warfare against 
Britain’s weak point — its seaborne commercial traffic — in order to bring the enemy 
to heel more quickly. This, they argued, would require all armament potential to be 
directed towards the Navy, but although Hitler fully understood the implications of 
this ‘economic’ warfare he was not so keen to destroy Britain in the same manner 
as he had done with France. Thus, while the Navy wanted to engage Britain with 
all resources possible, Hitler still held out hope of a compromise peace despite 
subsequent repeated efforts by Raeder to convince him of the importance of the 
Atlantic to overall German strategy. The naval chief was adamant that submarines 
would be decisive, but while Hitler did not disagree, he retorted that Germany must 
first eliminate its final continental adversary — the Soviet Union — before it could 
turn to producing armaments for the Kriegsmarine and Luftwaffe for the show- 
down with Britain. His argument was an astute one, given that it was a view shared 
by practically all naval strategists: namely, that a maritime power such as Britain 
could only be defeated once its final continental stronghold had been eliminated. 
Once plans were under way for the invasion of the Soviet Union the naval war in 
the Atlantic receded ever further from his mind in terms of its importance. He was 
not convinced that the guerre de course could be successful within a year, and 
he was further careful not to provoke the United States into the war until he had 
defeated the Soviet Union and created the ‘extended space’ in continental Europe 
that would be invulnerable to naval blockade.*' Hitler had promised Raeder that 
Germany would not go to war with Britain until 1944 at the earliest, but now there 
was a new reality. The naval chief’s hopes of constructing a powerful navy capable 
of confronting the British directly were ultimately dashed by the early onset of war; 
now, he suggested, all it could do was show that it knew how to ‘die with dignity’. 
The initial period of the battle following the fall of France saw relative suc- 
cess for the Germans (the first so-called ‘Happy Time’). They put the French and 
Norwegian coastlines to good use and ensured that their submarines could move 
relatively unhindered to and from their bases. Contrariwise, the Royal Navy was 
weakened in its ability to protect convoys as a result of the relatively limited naval 
construction during the interwar years. However, as has been seen, Hitler was 
keen not to provoke the United States into the war, especially once he had decided 
to invade the Soviet Union, and he placed restrictions on the German naval units 
serving in the Atlantic as a precautionary measure. He repeated this argument to 
Raeder a month before the beginning of Barbarossa, telling his naval chief that any 
provocation must be avoided at all costs, particularly as Japan would most likely 
only enter the fray on Germany’s side if the United States was the aggressor.” 
Hitler’s view was largely reciprocated on the other side of the Atlantic, as Congress 
and the American public were generally against war with Germany at that point. 
The Kriegsmarine essentially wanted a war in the Atlantic that Hitler did not, 
at least initially. While Raeder’s logic regarding the need to defeat Britain as 
well as his concern about the future potential of the American war industry and 
Roosevelt’s increasingly belligerent, pro-British actions were undoubtedly correct, 
Hitler’s conclusion that any reckoning with the United States in the Atlantic would 
have to wait until the successful outcome of the campaign against the Soviet Union 
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was equally rational, especially as Roosevelt was also concerned at this time not 
to be drawn into a conflict for which the American armed forces were not yet 
prepared. From August 1941, however, Roosevelt was hoping to provoke an ‘inci- 
dent’ in the Atlantic involving US naval escorts of merchant shipping as a pretext 
for war with Germany. Again, Hitler refused to be lured into a conflict despite the 
protestations from Raeder of increased American belligerence. There were to be no 
‘incidents’ until at least mid-October, he stressed, by which time the Soviet Union 
should be all but defeated. The naval high command was once again to find out in 
no uncertain terms the limits of its input into the decision-making process of Ger- 
man strategy.° 

Once Hitler had decided to invade the Soviet Union the Atlantic theatre became of 
secondary importance. Nevertheless, it was not ignored completely. As the offensive 
on the Eastern Front stalled, he made it known to Raeder how he felt about the war 
at sea at that point. The possible long-term effects of a successful campaign in the 
Atlantic had now receded into the background in his strategic calculation. It would be 
preferable, he asserted, if four ships carrying tanks to the Russian front were sunk in 
the North Sea as opposed to 100,000 GRT of merchant shipping in the South Atlan- 
tic. With this remark the fundamental question of the strategic objectives of naval 
warfare was raised once again: should the decision be sought in the ‘race’ between 
the sinking and building of new ships, or should the Atlantic primarily form the glacis 
of ‘Fortress Europe’, which it was doubtless important to defend against vastly supe- 
rior opponents? Even those in the naval high command had differing views on where 
priorities should lie. Whereas Raeder and the SkI. wanted an all-out assault on British 
commercial traffic using submarines, surface vessels and air units, Dénitz wanted all 
available resources to go exclusively to the U-boat war. 

During the initial period of the war (until December 1941) the United States had 
remained largely untouched by the war at sea given that German U-boats had been 
ordered not to attack American shipping and were, in any case, further constrained 
by their incapacity to reach and operate in the western hemisphere over long 
periods. During this time, however, both sides had become increasingly confron- 
tational, and once the United States finally entered the war that same month follow- 
ing Hitler’s declaration of war, the situation in the Atlantic changed drastically in 
1942.°7 In May 1942 Dénitz outlined to Hitler the successes which the U-boats had 
achieved up to that point, adding that he agreed that the Kriegsmarine was justified 
in focusing on the campaign against the Americans in the Atlantic. He added, how- 
ever, that the current favourable situation would change once the enemy became 
more battle-hardened and began to reduce sinkings. Nevertheless, Hitler never 
fully committed himself to the ‘tonnage-war’ strategy which Dénitz so vehemently 
advocated. There was good reason for this, however, as Hitler demanded that sub- 
marines were needed in the Mediterranean as well as the North Sea once the situa- 
tion in Russia and North Africa became critical from summer and autumn 1942.% 
Raeder agreed with this course of action, but Dénitz inevitably regarded it as a fur- 
ther attenuation of the war on shipping. However, though the rates of success were 
not as high here as they were in the Atlantic, the submarines were nonetheless also 
needed in these theatres for individual tasks. In any event, it is most improbable 
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that a concentrated deployment of U-boats in the Atlantic would have made much 
of a difference to the advance on land now that German troops were standing at the 
gateway to the Caucasus and at the Egyptian border. 

With respect to his working relationship with the members of the naval high 
command, Hitler preferred bilateral meetings as opposed to some type of com- 
mittee system that would involve the input of several key figures. Indeed, such an 
approach was utterly alien to the notion of the Fiihrerprinzip in the Third Reich 
generally. This style of leadership, however, most often resulted in poor communi- 
cations between different individuals and departments, competing responsibilities 
and situations where decisions taken were often rapidly undermined or superseded 
by subsequent rulings.” 

As for Hitler’s personal relationship with Raeder, it had initially been tense. Since 
the outbreak of the war, the naval chief had made a conscious effort to withdraw 
both himself and the Navy from the Supreme Commander’s suggestive influence, 
believing this to be the only way to maintain the independence of the forces under 
his command. His meetings with Hitler became less frequent and comprehensive, 
but it ultimately proved impossible to avoid the dictator’s authority. Indeed, Raeder 
subsequently welcomed the entry of the United States into the war as Hitler now 
allowed him from January 1942 to pursue the concept of a maritime strategy based 
on unrestricted warfare involving surface vessels and submarines that had been his 
life’s work.” 

Hitler, as has been noted, was fully aware of the strategic implications of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. It might very well have been a drain on the German econ- 
omy, but it also forced the Allies to devote vast resources and manpower to the 
theatre. Furthermore, it presented the German naval high command with its best 
opportunity to destroy Lend-Lease equipment before it reached the battlefields of 
Russia and North Africa.” However, while he fully appreciated the significance 
of deliveries by sea, the problems in combatting these convoys were manifold. In 
purely naval-strategic terms sea lanes as understood by the layman do not exist, or 
at least any definition would have to be so broad as to make the usual sense of the 
term ‘lane’ redundant. Where oceans are the scene of combat, neither sea lanes nor 
lines can be attacked, only ships. However, the Germans failed to coordinate their 
naval and air resources better, which would have gone some way to rectifying their 
problems, and naval air reconnaissance was simply not available over long peri- 
ods. Furthermore, total control of the sea in the vast oceanic expanse of the North 
Atlantic is all but impossible and can at best only ever be partial and temporary.” In 
terms of the resources available to the Kriegsmarine, it was completely unfeasible. 
In 1939 the Germans possessed a negligible number of U-boats, though Dénitz had 
wanted 300 in the event of against Britain. By August 1940 he had 27, six months 
later a mere 21, while by January 1941 there were only 8 operational submarines 
for the entire North Atlantic.” 

Though the number of U-boats increased dramatically throughout 1941, 
operations were further hampered once the Allies introduced the convoy system 
protected by greater numbers of escorts (particularly American) equipped with bet- 
ter anti-submarine defences. The Kriegsmarine switched its focus to the western 
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hemisphere, but attacks on shipping along the North American eastern seaboard 
soon petered out as the Germans resumed their offensive against the convoys in 
the middle of the North Atlantic from July 1942, which yielded for the next six 
months or so their best results of the war in terms of tonnage sunk. But as with 
other examples during the war German objectives and means were simply incom- 
patible. This was understandable, however, given that most resources went to the 
Army, the service which Hitler regarded as his most significant weapon in his quest 
for domination of continental Europe. 


North Africa and the Mediterranean 


On 10 June 1940 Benito Mussolini took Italy into the war on the side of his German 
ally. He had 200,000 troops in Libya — Italy’s colony since 1912 — and he planned 
to use them against the vastly outnumbered British forces in Egypt. From the outset 
Hitler, in turn, was determined to assist Mussolini in North Africa, beginning with 
the sending of Luftwaffe formations to the theatre. He was not alone in his scepti- 
cism of the Italian armed forces, however, as the Germans generally agreed that 
while the Italians were numerically superior to their British counterparts here, the 
fighting qualities of the latter were unquestionably greater. The German military 
leadership was further convinced that the Italians were in no way capable of a coor- 
dinated triphibious employment of their forces and would therefore need German 
assistance. Nevertheless, this situation, they reasoned, would prove to be most 
beneficial. According to Brauchitsch and Halder the Kriegsmarine would not be 
able to successfully invade Britain that autumn. Instead, the alternative ‘periphery 
strategy’ of assisting the Italians in North Africa, remaining on friendly terms with 
the Soviets and hoping that Churchill would not make common cause with Stalin 
to create a two-front war seemed to them to be the most likely path to defeating 
Britain. They had to concede, however, that such a strategy — even with the poten- 
tial of a European economic bloc behind it — would necessarily lead to a prolonged 
war against Britain.” 

At the same time, the Navy was forming its own plans regarding the ‘periphery 
strategy’. Hitler discussed with Raeder the idea of occupying the Azores and other 
Atlantic islands, while the Skl. suggested that the British would do the same if they 
lost Gibraltar and if Spain entered the war on the Axis side. By September Raeder 
was already planning for action against British interests from the Mediterranean to 
the Indian Ocean via East Africa if See/éwe became no longer viable and wanted 
this to be Germany’s principal strategy. This was also to include taking Gibraltar, 
but his plans, as he readily acknowledged, would need ‘unlimited’ resources. 
Hitler, on the other hand, wanted Raeder’s grand scheme to remain of secondary 
importance, especially as the Army was now also concerned about the potential of 
American troops being landed in North Africa, which, according to the Navy, could 
be easily accomplished even if Britain surrendered. To further exacerbate matters 
for Raeder, even within the naval high command, there were doubts about the mili- 
tary feasibility of occupying the Atlantic islands and the political repercussions that 
this would have in Washington and the other countries on the American continent. 
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It is certainly true that Hitler toyed with the idea of a three-pronged ‘periphery 
strategy’ (Middle East, Iberian Peninsula and Atlantic) in conjunction with a ‘con- 
tinental bloc’ that would include the Soviet Union, but this must be seen as purely 
tactical and short term in nature and not an indication that Raeder had convinced 
Hitler to abandon his designs on the Soviet Union.” 

Ultimately, Hitler agreed to send German formations equipped with the most 
modern matériel to assist the Italians and hopefully force them to move against 
Egypt, as he had known from as early as July 1940 that his ally would not advance 
alone against the British in Egypt until the Germans had made their first landings in 
Britain. He initially promised a large panzer division, though this was subsequently 
downsized. The chief of the Italian General Staff, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, had 
wanted German involvement to be limited to Luftwaffe units, and mutual mistrust 
on the part of the Axis allies was still as evident as ever. This had even extended to 
the ranks of the German high command in terms of the overall strategic direction 
of the war. Raeder was convinced that the OKW was having a negative effect on 
Hitler and that he was not being properly advised, evidenced by the purely ‘conti- 
nental’ character of German strategy. He too firmly believed that the North African 
and the Mediterranean theatres were far too significant and decisive to be left to 
the Italians alone.” 

By late September 1940 Hitler did, in principle, agree with Raeder’s assess- 
ments, especially that Turkey could be taken via Syria with the help of the French 
and that the Soviet Union was fearful of German military might. The latter, Hitler 
argued, could even be coaxed through energetic action to turn its attention south- 
wards to Iran and India. The advantages of such a strategy were self-evident: the 
Soviet Union would be tied up in its new venture to such an extent that Germany 
would be free to continue its own preparations for an invasion, and the British 
might well be forced to come to a compromise with Germany now that its position 
in India would come under threat.” 

That December, a renewed British offensive against the Italian positions in North 
Africa destroyed or captured the mass of the defending divisions. By the following 
month they had capture Bardia and Tobruk, advanced as far as Benghazi and forced 
the capitulation of the Italian forces along the coast of Cyrenaica. German forces 
sent to North Africa would now need to be deployed to prevent an Italian collapse 
as opposed to simply supporting their advance as originally planned. In Directive 
No. 22 of 11 January 1941 Hitler ordered the creation of an armoured formation to 
begin operating in Tripolitania under the command of Lieutenant-General Erwin 
Rommel (Operation Sonnenblume, “Sunflower’). This unit, given the designation 
Deutsches Afrikakorps (German Africa Corps, DAF) on 18 February, consisted ini- 
tially of a light division, with a panzer division to follow two months later. Though 
Hitler only envisioned North Africa as a secondary theatre, German intervention 
here immediately ameliorated the situation for the Italians in the Mediterranean 
and abruptly ended their concept of a ‘parallel war’ for good.”* They were further 
assisted by his decision to send German aircraft specializing in striking maritime 
targets (X Fliegerkorps) to Sicily, which challenged the British position in this area 
and formed an indirect attack on Britain itself.” 
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Rommel’s first offensive drove the British out of Libya by the end of April, 
with the exception of the port town of Tobruk, which was the scene of two great 
battles over the following months. On 2 June Hitler met with Mussolini at the 
Brenner Pass to discuss a common strategy. Soon after he sent the Duce detailed 
advice on how the campaign in North Africa should be conducted, including the 
need to secure Tobruk before any further advance towards Egypt.*° However, his 
Directive No. 32 (‘Preparations for the Time After Barbarossa’) issued two weeks 
later showed where his priorities lay: the continuation of the struggle against the 
British position in the Mediterranean and the Near East would occur towards the 
end of the year following the defeat of the Soviet Union. Additionally, Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal and the Straits were the most important pressure points as far as he 
was concerned, not the central Mediterranean. 

Rommel’s advance had stretched his lines of communications back to Tripoli to 
the limit and in mid-June the British counterattacked (Operation Battleaxe), though 
this proved to be a major defeat for them. In November the new British commander 
in the Middle East, Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, began his offensive to 
relieve the besieged town of Tobruk and to drive the Germans out of eastern Libya 
(Operation Crusader), though this attempt initially ended in failure. Ultimately it 
turned out to be a close-run battle, with the British eventually succeeding in forc- 
ing Rommel back about 800 km to El Agheila (his initial starting position) and 
relieving Tobruk the following month. In the meantime, by the end of October 
and with the Wehrmacht now seemingly poised for victory against the Red Army, 
Mussolini was confident that Hitler would soon turn his full attention to the Medi- 
terranean. Two months later, however, the situation had changed drastically, with 
Hitler gratefully accepting Mussolini’s offer of an additional six Italian divisions 
for the Eastern Front.*! 

In January 1942 Rommel — ignoring orders from both Hitler and Mussolini 
to conduct only limited attacks and not to initiate a full-scale advance towards 
Cairo — went on the offensive against the overstretched British formations, forcing 
them back eastwards once again. With both sides pausing to recuperate, Rommel 
pre-empted the planned British attack and initiated the Battle of Gazala in May 
1942, which once again saw Tobruk changing hands and the British being forced 
back into Egypt. 

A contentious question that has occupied historians for decades is whether the 
Germans should have attempted to act on their proposed plan to eliminate the 
British position in Malta before Rommel began his advance on Cairo (Operation 
Herkules). Raeder repeatedly urged Hitler to seize the island, which he described 
as a ‘wasp nest’, while the German commander responsible for the Mediterranean 
theatre at the time (Kesselring) also insisted that it was a fatal mistake not to 
invade Malta before proceeding with the advance into Egypt. However, Martin van 
Creveld has written that Rommel behaved irresponsibly by overextending his own 
lines of communication and that the British position in Malta had a rather limited 
effect on German seaborne supplies. He further posited that while the Italians were 
largely successful in getting the supplies to North Africa it was then Rommel’s 
fault that the troops did not receive much of it, with approximately half of all 
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fuel being consumed by trucks bringing supplies from Tripoli to the front line. 
He concluded that if Hitler was to blame for anything in this regard it was that he 
continuously allowed Rommel to outrun his supplies.* 

This sector was, in any case, low in Hitler’s priorities, as his Directive No. 32 
from the previous year had indicated. Indeed, in February 1942, the Kriegsmarine 
could report to Hitler that the Axis ruled both the sea and the air in the central Med- 
iterranean, where the present situation was deemed to be ‘definitely favourable’ .* 
In any event, launching an invasion of Malta would have diverted considerable 
German and Italian resources from the struggle against the Soviet Union. It might 
well have been a better option than the invasion of Crete (see below), but German 
forces were already in mainland Greece close to that island. This explains why 
Hitler ultimately opted for a distant blockade of Malta in conjunction with an attack 
from the air.“ The Italians, in fact, were relieved when Hitler decided against an 
invasion given that they did not have the capacity to sustain a prolonged bombing 
campaign and held out little hope of being able to conduct a complex joint opera- 
tion against a well-defended fortress.*° 

When Tobruk fell to the Axis forces in June, the nominal commander-in-chief in 
North Africa, General Ettore Bastico, now decided that it was best for the Italians 
to allow Rommel to continue his advance, suggesting that the Italians should be 
alongside him as he conquered Egypt. The chief of the high command of the armed 
forces (Comando Supremo), General Ugo Cavallero, had wanted the Axis to con- 
centrate instead on Malta, but Hitler responded that the opportunity to destroy the 
British forces in Egypt could not be passed up. The Comando Supremo fully con- 
curred and noted, too, that the Italians should be represented in full during the 
advance; Malta and problems with fuel supplies were ignored.*° Once again, mat- 
ters of prestige were at the forefront of Italian thinking instead of more pressing 
problems of logistical viability. 

The German-Italian force would eventually be defeated in the second battle 
of El Alamein in October and November and forced to retreat to Tunisia, where 
approximately 250,000 troops went into captivity in May 1943, thus ending Axis 
involvement in North Africa and setting the scene for the later Allied invasion 
of Sicily and the Italian mainland later that summer. As with all other theatres, 
debate has raged since the end of the war about the value of Hitler’s commitment 
to the Mediterranean and North Africa. Whereas some historians argue that he 
should have followed the advice of Raeder and committed himself more fully 
to this ‘periphery strategy’, others have claimed that he was justified in regard- 
ing North Africa as a theatre of secondary importance, particularly as Germany 
simply did not have the logistical capacity to reinforce the troops here to such an 
extent that they could overcome their adversary.*’ The loss of so many troops at 
the end of the campaign was undoubtedly a devasting blow to Germany’s contin- 
ued war effort, yet simply allowing this region to be dominated by the British and 
Americans while simultaneously abandoning the Italians to their fate was not an 
option for Hitler if he intended to keep the Allies from encroaching on southern 
Europe at the place of their own choosing along the entire Mediterranean coast 
from Spain to the Balkans. 
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It is understandable why Hitler would want to leave operations in the 
Mediterranean to the Italians as much as possible, especially once he had decided 
on a ‘continental’ strategy, though he was always willing to bolster his ally when 
this was necessary, even if reluctantly so. It was logical that the Italians might 
assume that the stronger ally would come to the aid of the weaker one, that Italy 
would strive to contain the British in the Mediterranean, but that a German vic- 
tory in Russia would then allow the Wehrmacht to commit its forces to the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean. The problem for Italy, however, was that the alliance 
was not one of equal partners: Hitler and his generals made decisions based on 
the needs of the German war effort without consulting its ally.** Yet many of its 
problems were internal too. Italian strategy was haphazard at best, with no clear 
political direction at times and war repeatedly coming as a ‘surprise’ to the military 
leadership owing to the lack of coordination between the politicians and soldiers. 
When conflict finally broke out in 1939, the country was thoroughly unprepared in 
terms of planning and the state of the armed forces.*? 

This was further exacerbated by Mussolini’s often erratic behaviour, when he 
would occasionally intervene just enough in military affairs to reassure himself that 
he was still in charge of the war effort.°? The most notable example of this was his 
decision to invade Greece when Hitler had expressly requested him to forego any 
operations in the Balkans to keep this region peaceful (see below). The argument 
that Hitler and the German high command often neglected to inform their Italian 
counterparts of their broader strategic plans is a valid one, though, as has been 
shown, it was understandable under certain circumstances. It could also be argued 
that the Allied war effort would have been just as chaotic as that of the Axis if the 
British had acted in a similar fashion to the Italians by often simply basing their 
own strategy on prestige and political influence, contrary to the wishes of their 
more powerful ally, at the expense of a more active engagement with the military 
and economic means at its disposal. 

Hitler never completely disavowed a ‘periphery strategy’ that envisioned con- 
centrating on the British assets and troops in North Africa and the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, he appreciated the potential dislocation for the British Empire should it be 
forced to surrender its position in this region. This strategy, endorsed most vigor- 
ously by the Kriegsmarine, certainly had its merits, including keeping the Italian 
armed forces from suffering defeat at the hands of the British, but it necessarily 
entailed leaving the bulk of the German ground forces idle, which was (justifiably) 
anathema to Hitler. Instead, he would use the Army to bring about the defeat of 
the Soviet Union and then concentrate on the British positions in North Africa and 
the Mediterranean later. This would also spare the Kriegsmarine and Luftwaffe the 
onerous task of having to confront their counterparts directly in any attempt at an 
invasion of the British mainland. 


Yugoslavia and Greece 


In February 1938 Hitler told the pro-German Yugoslav prime minister, Milan 
Stojadinovié, that Germany was only interested in an ‘open door’ into the Balkans 
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from an economic perspective. Stojadinovié, a fervent admirer of Hitler though no 
fascist himself, was an opportunist who sided with Germany in order to position 
his country to benefit from the commercial advantages that might accrue from such 
an agreement.°' However, though the economies of the Balkan States were closely 
bound to that of Germany by the beginning of the war, their rulers still hesitated 
when Hitler attempted to transform these economic ties into more solid military 
commitments by trying to persuade these nations to join the Axis.” 

With Hitler fully committed by late 1940 to the idea of a war against the Soviet 
Union, he issued Directive No. 20 on 13 December for the invasion of northern 
Greece and possibly the remainder of the country to protect the Romanian oilfields 
and to prevent British interference in the region (Operation Marita). German forces 
would then also be in a position to assist the Italian forces in Greece that had been 
first halted and then thrown back into Albania. Five days later he signed the fateful 
Directive No. 21 for the invasion of the USSR (Operation Barbarossa). 

Neither Hitler nor the German high command wanted any unnecessary compli- 
cations in the Balkans but they had learned from Mussolini and his foreign minister 
that the Italians had plans to attack Yugoslavia and Greece — a venture that Hitler 
vehemently opposed. On 24 August 1940 Mussolini vowed that he would avoid 
conflict in this region and concentrate instead on North Africa. He broke his 
promise two months later, however, when his troops crossed the Albanian-Greek 
frontier in response to what he saw as growing German influence in the Balkans 
following the peaceful entry of Wehrmacht forces into Romania and — according 
to Halder — to show that he still retained ‘full freedom of decision’.” This gave the 
British the pretext they needed to send troops, which further enraged Hitler as it 
completely disrupted his plans to maintain peace in the region. German diplomatic 
pressure now succeeded in forcing one Balkan state after the next into the Tripartite 
Pact that had been signed by Germany, Italy and Japan on 27 September 1940. As 
soon as each new country signed the agreement German troops would cross the 
border in the form of a ‘military mission’ and would seize control of communica- 
tions, internal security, and important airfields.*° 

In February 1941, with British troops now on Greek soil, Hitler finally decided 
to proceed with Marita. However, while this certainly acted as an excuse for 
a German invasion, British intelligence had known as early as the previous October 
that Hitler was already most likely determined to invade Greece. By January 
reports suggested that this attack was now imminent.” Before this could proceed, 
however, he needed assurances from the Yugoslav regent, Prince Paul, that his 
country would remain on friendly terms with Germany. If Yugoslavia joined the 
Axis, Hitler promised that it could remain neutral, would not have to participate 
in any military campaign — even any future conflict involving the United States 
or the USSR — and would not even be forced to allow the passage of German 
troops. Seeing no hope of assistance coming from either the West or the Soviet 
Union, Prince Paul bowed to German pressure and Yugoslavia formally joined the 
Axis on 25 March 1941.°’ Two days later, however, a coup d’état was carried out 
in Belgrade by General DuSan Simovic, followed by anti-German demonstrations 
throughout the country. 
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Enraged at what he perceived to be a personal affront and refusing to accept 
assurances from the new Yugoslav government that it was committed to the Axis, 
Hitler vowed to destroy Yugoslavia militarily. On the same day, he convened 
a meeting of the Army and Luftwaffe leaders, giving them a broad outline of his 
operational intentions and requesting them to submit their detailed intentions as 
quickly as possible. A new plan that now included the simultaneous invasion of 
both Yugoslavia and Greece was put before him that evening and issued as Direc- 
tive No. 25 (the campaign against Yugoslavia itself received the title Operation 25 
from this directive). He also informed the governments of Italy, Hungary and 
Bulgaria of his intentions in an attempt to win them over to military action along- 
side the Wehrmacht.** To the original German force of 18 divisions of 12th Army 
were now added a further 10 divisions (2nd Army) and included 7 of the Army’s 
19 panzer divisions.” Hitler’s diplomatic manoeuvres also proved fruitful, with his 
Axis allies providing either troops (in the case of Italy and Hungary) or passage and 
jumping-off areas for German units (Romania and Bulgaria). 

On 6 April German troops invaded Yugoslavia and Greece and quickly forced 
both defending armies into hasty retreats. As in the previous campaigns Hitler was 
generally willing to cede control of matters to his commanders, though there were 
instances where he attempted to intervene in operational and tactical issues. He 
wanted, for example, to remove control of the Hungarian forces from the OKH 
and to give them direct orders himself.'° He even ordered Luftwaffe units to attack 
the health resort of IlidZa on the first day of the campaign once he had received 
intelligence that the Yugoslav government had taken refuge there.'°' And without 
consulting the OKH he ordered that 2nd SS Motorized Infantry Division should 
advance on Belgrade from its deployment area in Romania as he evidently wanted 
a division of his own bodyguard unit to be the first into the Yugoslav capital for 
reasons of prestige and propaganda. However, the Army high command protested 
vehemently against this measure and quickly regained operational control over this 
formation.'” The military leadership had won this minor battle, but it also showed 
that the value of propaganda in certain circumstances to both domestic morale and 
world opinion that were constantly on Hitler’s mind was something that his gener- 
als in their dogmatic professionalism would never fully appreciate. 

The political aspect to strategy and a keen sense of historical grievances were also 
evident in Hitler’s desire to increase internal tension in Yugoslavia with the eventual 
promise of independence for the Croats. He had originally suggested to the Hungar- 
ians that they should incorporate the country in its entirety, but when they refused 
the Germans decided that Croatia would be ‘granted’ independence. On 10 April, 
under German guidance, Slavko Kvaternik proclaimed the ‘Independent State of 
Croatia’ (Nezavisna Drzava Hrvatska, NDH).'° In fact, Hitler had even toyed with 
the notion of “Germanizing’ the country and incorporating it into the Reich as this 
was ‘feasible’ from a purely ethnic point of view given that — to his mind — the 
suggested Gothic origin of the Croats made them suitable for full ‘assimilation’. 
From a political standpoint, however, he felt that this should not be done.'“ 

As with Yugoslavia the Germans had made political overtures to Greece in the 
hope of forcing them to end the war with Italy on the condition that all British 
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troops must leave the country. Though the Greeks knew that they could spare 
themselves further suffering, however, they rejected the peace feelers in their 
current form.'° The intensive peace campaign waged by the Germans was doubt- 
less another example of psychological warfare aimed at driving a wedge between 
the Greeks and their British suitors in the hope of forcing the former to bow to 
the threat of invasion. As has been seen, the Germans already had designs on the 
region as far back as autumn of the previous year, irrespective of British actions. 
They had also informed the Bulgarians and Turks from the beginning of the year 
that Salonika and further bases along the Mediterranean would be taken that 
March and that British influence would be eliminated from the continent.'*° The 
ploy to inveigle the Greeks evidently worked as by January 1941 the govern- 
ment of Ioannis Metaxas felt that it could not accept further offers from Britain 
of more troops as even additional forces would prove to be no match against the 
Wehrmacht.!°” 

This situation changed, however, following the death of the prime minister 
and the arrival of British, Australian and New Zealand troops at the beginning of 
March, which prompted Hitler to extend the projected operation against Greece 
to include the entire mainland. Once again there was a political motive for this 
British decision apart from the purely military and strategic considerations, as hav- 
ing troops on the ground in Greece inevitably increased Britain’s diplomatic cre- 
dentials throughout the entire region. Indeed, Hitler correctly surmised that it had 
always been the intentions of the British and French to open an active front in the 
Balkans once again just as they had done in the First World War.'®* He constantly 
feared Allied intervention in this region throughout the war for good reason. 

By this time Bulgaria had also signed the Tripartite Pact; German troops imme- 
diately began to enter the country and invaded Greece from here on the same day 
as hostilities opened against Yugoslavia. Within weeks, the Greek troops, already 
exhausted from six months of conflict against the Italians, began to surrender in the 
face of overwhelming odds. The Allied units retreated to the island of Crete, but 
their refuge there would be fleeting. On 20 April Hitler decided to invade Crete as 
opposed to Malta for fear that it would be used as a naval and air base by the British, 
and Directive No. 28 was issued five days later (Operation Merkur, ‘Mercury’). He 
had his doubts from the outset about the feasibility of the intended airborne opera- 
tion, however. Though there had been precedents, such as the capture of the fort 
of Eben-Emael in Belgium the previous summer, these had been conducted with 
the support of troops on the ground.'” His fears were well grounded. Though the 
operation was a success, resulting in significant Allied losses in men and matériel, 
the Germans also suffered heavy casualties. He concluded that paratroopers would 
be of no further benefit in the war and had the units reformed into infantry regi- 
ments. The episode further convinced him of the infeasibility of a similar assault 
on Malta."!° 

Hitler all but disappears from Halder’s diary for the duration of the campaign 
and did not intervene to the extent that he would in later campaigns. The invasion 
of Yugoslavia must be considered an improvisation, as indeed does the expanded 
version of Marita. However, neither Hitler nor his military advisers had wanted 
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a war against either country, the intention always being to infiltrate the Balkans 
peacefully instead while simultaneously preventing the British from gaining a foot- 
hold in the region. As Warlimont later noted, Marita had been directed primarily 
against the British but was always regarded as a secondary theatre with Barbarossa 
fast approaching.''' Indeed, Hitler had no long-term political or strategic plans for 
Greece, but he and his generals had admired the way in which the Greeks had 
fought and so he decided that they would be allowed to form a government under 
the auspices of their German conquerors. In this way the country would not present 
a drain on German efforts and resources as Barbarossa loomed." 

The Serbs, however, would not be so fortunate. Yugoslavia was carved up 
among Hitler’s allies, with Germany annexing only a relatively narrow strip of 
territory in Slovenia that was contiguous with Old Austria. While the rest of the 
country was administered by the different Axis countries to varying degrees of 
severity, rump Serbia was subjected to a brutal German occupation that lasted until 
near the end of the war, when they were finally driven out of the country by com- 
munist Partisans headed by Tito.!'* 

Many historians have come to regard the German campaign in April 1941 as 
one of the principal reasons for the subsequent defeat of the Wehrmacht in the 
Soviet Union, suggesting that had the Germans invaded the latter in May instead of 
June, they would have had an extra month during which to destroy the Red Army. 
Delays caused by the diversion southwards into the Balkans are often believed to 
have saved the Soviet Union once the Germans became bogged down there late in 
the campaigning season, whereas an earlier start — according to many historians — 
would almost certainly have guaranteed that they would have reached Moscow 
before the onset of winter. 

Similarly, many have postulated that weather conditions in eastern Europe in 
spring 1941 would have delayed any German attack on the Soviet Union irrespec- 
tive of the campaign in the Balkans, as rivers were believed to have been still 
swollen due to the thaws and that the terrain here was therefore impassable for all 
types of military vehicles. However, a survey of meteorological data of the time 
conducted by Andrew Zapantis has revealed that conditions in Poland in spring 
1941 were neither exceptionally wet nor cold, thus suggesting that the weather 
could not have been a contributing factor to the delay in starting Barbarossa. Fur- 
thermore, Guderian claimed that he had personally reconnoitred the river Bug and 
its tributaries and found that they were only overflowing until early May. Martin 
van Creveld has also argued that it was simply a lack of equipment that delayed the 
start of the Russian campaign, though it should be remembered that the final date 
for the decision for Barbarossa had already been decided in April. There remain 
certain contentious issues with all the above arguments, but other historians have 
more convincingly shown that stiff Soviet resistance in the early stages of the war 
ultimately contributed to the halting of the German troops at the gates of Moscow. 
In truth, the campaign in the Balkans in April 1941 was no doubt a contributing 
factor, but it was only one of several complex issues that were eventually to blame 
for the failure of the Wehrmacht to beat its Red Army opponent before the onset 
of the first winter of the campaign in Russia.'"* In the final analysis, the campaign 
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against Yugoslavia and Greece simply could not be avoided if Hitler was to secure 
his flank for the coming showdown with the Soviet Union. 


From Barbarossa to Taifun 


On 18 December 1940 Hitler signed Directive No. 21, code-named Fall Barbarossa 
(Case Barbarossa), which envisaged an attack on the USSR beginning no later 
than 15 May the following year. This decision is regarded as one of the most fateful 
of the war as it would inevitably lead to the two-front war which Hitler had con- 
tinuously stressed he wanted to avoid. However, it was difficult at the time to see 
an alternative strategy, especially as Britain could not be eliminated as an opponent 
either militarily or by a negotiated peace.'!5 

During the planning stage of Barbarossa, the commander-in-chief of the Army, 
Field Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch, and the General Staff had wanted to 
concentrate on seizing Moscow because the roads were better there than in other 
areas and because they believed that the Soviets would be induced to commit any 
remaining reserves in order to defend their capital, which was an important indus- 
trial centre and the transport hub of the Soviet Union. Hitler, however, identified 
three targets — Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev ~ as the principal goals of the opera- 
tion. At this early stage, however, such strategic differences did not interfere with 
operational planning: the main objective was to destroy the Red Army in the border 
regions and then to occupy Soviet territory up to the line Arkhangel’sk—Astrakhan’ 
(approximately 1,600 km from the jumping-off point) in a campaign which studies 
had shown would last from eight to ten weeks." 

Operation Barbarossa began between 0300 and 0330 hrs on the morning of 
22 June 1941. Over three million German troops, supported by 3,350 tanks, 2,713 
aircraft and 7,146 artillery pieces, crossed the border with the Soviet Union and 
launched what would become the single largest conflict in human history.'!’ The 
initial advance was spectacular, especially in the northern and central sectors. By 
mid-July the Soviets had suffered at least 747,870 casualties, which amounted to 
one sixth of the strength of the Red Army at the beginning of the campaign. Up to 
this point they had also lost 10,180 tanks and 3,995 aircraft.!'* 

On 25 July Brauchitsch noted that in principle the army command wanted to 
direct the campaign in the east differently than it had done in the west the previ- 
ous year. The tenacity of the Red Army masses and the sheer depth of the area of 
operations demanded stricter leadership, he argued, than had been necessary in 
the earlier campaigns. Significantly, he further suggested that interventions on the 
part of the OKH were ‘unavoidable’. This would have far-reaching consequences 
for future operations, as Hitler would later capitalize on these tendencies towards 
centralized command for his own benefit.'! 

The following month, with Army Group Centre (Field Marshal Fedor von Bock) 
standing less than 300 km from Moscow, Brauchitsch prepared a memorandum 
calling for a decisive thrust on the Soviet capital. However, Hitler rebuked this 
operational concept on 21 August as he first wanted to destroy the large grouping 
of Soviet forces centred on Kiev to the rear of the right wing of the army group, and 
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four days later he ordered Panzer Group 2 (Colonel-General Heinz Guderian) to 
turn south to fulfil this mission. He reiterated that the objective of eliminating the 
Soviet Union as the continental sword of Britain could only be achieved with the 
destruction of its forces and with the occupation (or at least destruction) of the eco- 
nomic bases which gave them their combat power and was therefore not prepared 
to forego the capture of the vital industrial areas of Leningrad and the Ukraine in 
favour of Moscow.'”° 

By the end of the ensuing encirclement battle at Kiev in the last week of 
September, four Soviet field armies (Sth, 37th, 26th and 21st) had been virtu- 
ally destroyed. These included 43 divisions totalling 452,720 men in addition to 
3,867 guns and mortars. In just under three months, from 7 July to 26 September, 
Soviet South-Western Front (Colonel-General Mikhail Kirponos) lost 585,598 
men from 627,000 engaged.'*! Guderian’s southward diversion had paved the way 
for the assault on Moscow by removing significant impediments, especially the 
huge number of troops who would otherwise have continued to operate along the 
extended flank of Army Group Centre. The road to the capital from the south- 
west via Brjansk was now all but clear, and the operation also opened up the east- 
ern Ukraine before Army Group South. Though Barbarossa was ultimately to fail 
before Moscow, Hitler’s decision to move against the enemy forces around Kiev 
was not the cause.'? 

The attempt by the German Army to take Moscow — code-named Operation 
Taifun (‘Typhoon’) — began with the advance of Panzer Group 2 on 30 September, 
followed two days later by the remaining formations of Army Group Centre. The 
first snow fell in this sector on 6 October, but alternating periods of rain and snow 
combined with heavy tank and truck traffic soon began to turn unsurfaced roads 
into quagmires. Despite the inclement weather and terrain conditions, however, the 
double encirclements at Vjaz’ma and Brjansk in the first half of the month cost the 
Red Army 252,600 men killed or wounded and 673,000 taken prisoner.'?> Practi- 
cally everybody in the German high command was now certain that such an over- 
whelming victory, coming so soon after the one at Kiev, would finally break Soviet 
resistance. Hitler, too, was convinced that the issue had now been ‘decided’.'* 

This optimism, however, was soon tempered by the situation along the entire 
front line. By the last week of October Army Group North had stalled to the south 
of Leningrad, but despite German requests the Finnish commander-in-chief, Field 
Marshal Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, refused to allow his troops to advance beyond 
the old 1939 border into the area to the north of the city because of a pledge he had 
given the Russians in 1918 never to do so. At the same time, Army Group Centre 
had come to a standstill before Moscow along the line Kalinin (Tver’)-river Oka— 
Tula. Army Group South, meanwhile, had managed to take the important industrial 
cities of Khar’kov and Stalino (Donetsk) and to break into the Crimean Peninsula, 
but it, too, was soon halted by the mud of the rasputitsa.!?5 

By this time Bock had severe reservations about the strength of his army group 
and how much further he could push it towards Moscow. However, memories of the 
consequences of halting on the river Marne in the initial period of the First World 
War drove him on towards the city for fear of missing the opportunity of capturing 
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it. Halder saw two options at this juncture for the Ostheer (the formations on the 
Eastern Front): the first was to consolidate its position and conserve the strength of 
its units, whereas the second envisaged applying every ounce of remaining energy 
for one final push.'*° He decided on the latter in the hope of gaining as much ground 
as possible before the onset of winter. 

Espionage conducted by the Soviet spy in Tokyo, Richard Sorge, convinced 
Stalin by late September that Japan would not attack the Soviet Union in the Far 
East. This allowed him to move 8-10 rifle divisions, 1,000 tanks and 1,000 aircraft 
to the west in October and November in order to face the Germans.'”’ The weather 
at this time was relatively mild by Russian standards, but by early December the 
thermometer had plummeted and the snow arrived in earnest. The German lines 
were now overextended along the entire front, whereas the Red Army forces could 
temporarily concentrate at several critical points. German intelligence had sug- 
gested that the Soviets would have no more reserves for at least another three 
months, which made the surprise all the greater when the Soviets finally opened 
their winter offensive on the northern flank of Army Group Centre at 0300 hrs 
on 5 December. A second attack was launched against the southern salient the 
following day.!” 

In the immediate aftermath of the Soviet onslaught Bock and his subordinates 
were unsure of how to react and vacillated between alternatives. For example, 
the commander-in-chief of 4th Army, Field Marshal Giinther von Kluge, initially 
pleaded to be allowed to stand firm and ‘sit out’ the offensive; a few days later, 
however, he was expressing a desire for a large-scale retreat. Guderian also admit- 
ted that he did not see how he could extricate himself from this ‘very difficult situ- 
ation’. In fact, nobody knew what the patent remedy was in such an emergency. 
Many commanders evidently counted on the ‘luck’ and ‘genius’ of the Fiihrer for 
inspiration, which once again showed how high the reputation of the ‘dilettante’ 
Hitler still was among the military elite. The great victories of the past continued 
to have an effect on them, and Hitler was not blamed for the woes now beset- 
ting the Ostheer. Contrariwise, the professional reputation of the Army leadership 
sunk to its lowest point, and when he finally took over as commander-in-chief on 
19 December he was regarded as a saviour by quite a number of generals. Guderian 
even hoped that Hitler would act fast and energetically to intervene in the ‘bureau- 
cratized’ machinery of the Army, railways and other institutions.'° As it happened, 
the civilian railway authorities quickly became more responsive to the needs of the 
Army as a consequence.!*° 

Johannes Hiirter has argued that only a few generals (such as the commander-in- 
chief of Panzer Group 4, Colonel-General Erich Hoepner) were opposed to Hitler’s 
assumption of power in the area of military command.'*! Indeed, the predicament 
that Hitler and the high command had found themselves in was stark: to stand and 
fight risked being ‘overwhelmed’, but retreat invited the loss of so much matériel 
that the front might collapse. Bock had therefore argued on 13 December that though 
he favoured the former solution, he would leave any decision to Hitler. Kluge, con- 
trariwise, favoured the latter option. Brauchitsch was also inclined to allow Bock 
to request that Hitler make the final decision, not the OKH. However, Bock knew 
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that a withdrawal without fuel for vehicles or horses for artillery pieces would 
potentially spell disaster and he broadly agreed with Hitler’ strategy. Hitler, in turn, 
believed that if Army Groups North and South could hold their positions then so 
could Army Group Centre, arguing that he could not send everything he had in 
reserve to that sector simply because the line had been breached in certain places. 
He also proposed that reserves needed to be brought up before retreats to rear- 
ward positions could be carried out.'*? David Stahel has suggested that Haltebefehl 
was actually ‘deeply unpopular’ among the commanders in Army Group Centre, 
which led to ‘coordinated defiance’ of Hitler’s order. Citing Miguel Lopez, he notes 
that Auftragstaktik survived — even in higher commands — as divisional and corps 
commanders employed their own ‘elastic defence’ where necessary.'*? Ultimately, 
however, reaching the lines during the withdrawal that the Germans eventually 
managed to stabilize could never have been achieved to such a significant extent 
without Hitler’s orders. A combination of his broad intervention, insubordination 
on the part of many commanders at the tactical level and no small amount of deter- 
mination from the troops was responsible for the fact that Army Group Centre 
survived winter 1941-42 relatively intact. 

The breakthroughs gained during the initial counterattacks to the north of 
Moscow encouraged the Stavka (Soviet high command) within weeks to switch 
from limited local attacks to more ambitious and wide-ranging operations involv- 
ing fronts and armies from Leningrad in the north to the Black Sea in the south. 
However, the hastily formulated and clumsily executed plans ensured that the spec- 
tacular initial victories could not be translated into strategic success, especially 
the desire to destroy Army Group Centre.'** Nevertheless, by the end of the year, 
the Soviet Union could still field over 4.2 million men, despite having lost at least 
4.5 million troops (3.1 million of whom were killed, captured or missing in action) 
since the beginning of the campaign.'*° 

Though Army Group Centre still faced a multitude of problems, by the begin- 
ning of February 1942, the mortal danger which had persistently threatened it 
throughout the winter was finally past.'*° Towards the end of the month the Red 
Army counteroffensive finally began to peter out due to lack of supplies, terrain 
and weather conditions, and sheer exhaustion. 

The failure before Moscow was not, as is widely believed, a result of the lateness 
of the campaigning season. A significant factor was supply problems (especially of 
fuel) along the railways, which had already arisen before the first frosts arrived.!*’ It 
is now evident that one of the main reasons why logistical planning for Barbarossa 
was so casual was that the Germans believed that the Red Army would be defeated 
in a rapid campaign.'** Similarly, planners assumed that the Army would expend 
less ammunition during Barbarossa than it had done during the campaign in the 
west, which must represent one of the most consequential miscalculations in mili- 
tary history.'*? The Soviet forces in the central sector of the front also afforded 
far greater resistance to Army Group Centre than has been generally appreciated, 
particularly around Smolensk in late August.'*° 

The main cause of the German inability to defeat the Red Army decisively in 
1941, however, was a result of intelligence failures.'*! Hitler set the department 
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in the OKH responsible for such matters the task of assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Red Army and he was reassured by studies suggesting 
that the Soviet Union would hastily collapse once its economic infrastructure 
was overrun.” This, however, proved to be a grave error in judgement. The 
Wehrmacht was further denied a successful outcome to its offensive by early 
December 1941, thanks to the cumulative debilitating effects of time, space, 
attrition, the desperate resistance proffered by the Red Army and ‘sheer fate’.'* 
However, even before Barbarossa had come to a halt that month, oil reserves for 
the Wehrmacht had become severely depleted. By the turn of the year Hitler was 
concerned that a dearth of petroleum would put an end to large-scale operations, 
so economic considerations were as much responsible for his offensive strategy 
for the coming year as was the depleted nature of the formations fighting in the 
Soviet Union.'*4 


The Inner Workings of the High Command 


As chief of staff of the OKW Keitel would appear to have been in a position of 
considerable power. In reality, however, he exercised no direct command author- 
ity but was instead a kind of chef de bureau to Hitler as Supreme Commander of 
the Wehrmacht.'*> Within the OKW, the Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (Armed Forces 
Operations Staff, WFSt.), headed by Jodl, was the actual staff responsible for the 
strategic and operational leadership according to the instructions set out by Hitler. 
Its duty was also to inform him about the course of operations and to provide 
him with the necessary documentation for his decision-making. Once Hitler had 
made a decision it was then the responsibility of the WFSt. to formulate the opera- 
tional instructions and present them to either Keitel or Hitler personally. This staff 
was also to ensure cooperation between the different services and keep the high 
commands of Germany’s Axis partners informed of events.'4° 

Warlimont, as has been seen, was head of Section L within the WFSt. and was 
effectively Jodl’s assistant in the OKW. It was a small staff, comprising roughly 30 
officers plus several civilian officials. Among other responsibilities pertaining to 
the Army, the OKH was responsible for the operational planning for land warfare 
as well as administrative functions. Within the OKH the General Staff was respon- 
sible for planning, preparing and conducting military operations, regarded as the 
most important function of the Army high command. The chief of the General 
Staff did not have the authority to issue fundamental orders in either war or peace- 
time. Instead, he would receive the orders from the commander-in-chief and sub- 
sequently ensure that they were implemented. In practice the chief of staff would 
often issue orders to subordinate headquarters during wartime, though this would 
only be done by order of the commander-in-chief once the latter had given his 
approval. It is important to note that while the OKW could, in theory, have posi- 
tioned itself to become a genuine coordinator of the different services, in reality 
the rivalry among them ensured that this would never happen. Furthermore, once 
Hitler had become Supreme Commander, in addition to his role as head of state, he 
had the legal authority to issue orders.'*” 
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Before and during the Polish campaign Jodl came to be Hitler’s main military 
advisor, while Keitel moved away from operational matters to concentrate more 
on his administrative functions. Jodl conveyed Hitler’s instructions personally to 
Warlimont every day, who in turn would brief his own section chiefs. They would 
continue to keep in contact with the three services, though for the time being the 
situation did not require them to conduct any detailed planning or extensive coordi- 
nation with these staffs. In the aftermath of the Polish campaign, however, Hitler’s 
orders and directives began to become more detailed. In addition, there were now 
more orders because of Hitler’s propensity to suspect that the OKH could not be 
trusted to carry out the orders that he had given verbally to Brauchitsch.'** This 
was, as has been noted, a legitimate concern. His Luftwaffe adjutant observed that 
Hitler was fully aware that he had ‘enemies’ among the OKH generals but did not 
have this anxiety concerning the Luftwaffe or Navy. He was also determined to 
reverse the proclivity of Brauchitsch and the Army leadership to act against his 
wishes.'° 

During the campaign in the West Hitler spent more time on strictly military 
matters than he had done during the war against Poland, and this would continue 
largely unchanged for much of the remainder of the war. Jodl now enjoyed the right 
of immediate access to Hitler. However, Brauchitsch and Halder were actually rel- 
atively infrequent visitors to Hitler’s headquarters and soon he had decided that 
they and their liaison officers could be excluded from his ‘situation conferences’. 
Even Warlimont, as Jodl’s deputy, rarely attended these meetings with Hitler.'°° 

Once he had assumed the role of commander-in-chief of the Army in December 
1941, Hitler now introduced the first changes to these situation conferences com- 
pared to the previous procedure. As before, the Army General Staff transmitted the 
reports from the Eastern Front to the WFSt. in the early hours of the morning. These 
were collated along with those from the other theatres and services, discussed with 
Warlimont at around 11 a.m. and then taken by Jodl for his presentation to Hitler 
at the midday conference. Regarding the Eastern Front, Jodl limited himself to 
a broad outline using a relatively small-scale map (1:1 000 000). Then Halder, 
who was always summoned after Jodl’s presentation, would present the situation 
on the Eastern Front in more detail with the aid of larger scale maps (1:300 000). 
Whereas these midday conferences might last several hours with a large group of 
participants, the generally less significant evening meetings usually took place with 
a smaller number of officers from the WFSt. as well as the Luftwaffe and Navy and 
concerned primarily the events in the air war and at sea in the context of the earlier 
midday briefing.'*' It was often the case, however, that Halder was essentially pre- 
senting information to a Supreme Commander whose mind had already been made 
up regarding certain key issues. 

Extracts of the decisions that Hitler made during the situation conferences were 
usually forwarded immediately in advance by telephone to the headquarters con- 
cerned and later, once they were formulated in detail, submitted to him for his 
signature. Urgent decisions requiring an immediate response that could not be 
postponed until the next briefing were, in exceptional cases, obtained from Hitler 
by Jodl either personally or by telephone outside of the situation conferences. 
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Difficulties and delays often arose here since Hitler was regularly occupied with 
routine affairs of state and often could not be reached for long periods. However, 
since he insisted on personally making important decisions, this resulted in certain 
disadvantages for the conduct of the war. Additionally, as he intervened more and 
more in the details of command during the war, he began to outline his operational 
instructions during the situation conferences or at special meetings, even going as 
far as to specify the wording of the most important points. These basic instructions 
were mostly written down by either Keitel or Jodl with their own additions and 
subsequently forwarded to the WFSt. to work on the final draft.'°? 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that Hitler rarely concurred with 
his generals or vice versa; indeed, the opposite was often the case. It seldom hap- 
pened during the situation conferences that he merely took note of the proposals 
made without commenting on them. Nevertheless, he often agreed with the views 
presented or the assessment of the situation, recognized the requests raised as ‘jus- 
tified’ and proceeded to instruct the organs of the OKW to examine the question 
of their implementation. Either he agreed with the idea expressed by whoever was 
giving a presentation and approved of the operational plan and the intentions over- 
all, or he might order a change to some specific point or another. If he completely 
disagreed with the person giving the report, he would reject the proposal. If alterna- 
tive solutions were presented to him, he either spoke in favour of one or the other 
possibility or else he might postpone his decision to have further points of view 
gathered for clarification. He approved the studies, directives or programmes that 
were then issued on his behalf; if he deemed it necessary he would order appropri- 
ate changes to be made to texts or would simply do this himself. This he would 
do immediately with respect to minor issues, while for more important matters he 
would take papers and maps with him to work through these more thoroughly him- 
self. Most often he simply commented on the implementation of certain measures 
and operations. This he might simply do in a tone of doubt, but also in such a way 
that he expanded on details to which he attached particular importance. In doing 
so he would get the impression from time to time that certain authorities were not 
adequately regulated. He would then often demand, for example, that his instruc- 
tions were to be reviewed.'® Hitler essentially acted as rationally as anyone might 
expect from somebody who was not only the overall commander of the armed 
forces but who would also become the commander-in-chief of the Army. Though 
the generals would no doubt have much preferred to have more control over opera- 
tional matters, they had to accept that, as Supreme Commander, he was legally 
within his rights to act as he did. 

From the end of 1941 the OKW gradually succeeded in assuming control over 
the other three services. In comparison, the general staffs of the Army, Luftwaffe 
and Kriegsmarine had now lost all political influence as far as military decisions 
were concerned.'* Hitler also changed his conduct as Supreme Commander in that 
he assumed complete and direct control over the operational direction of the war. 
In past campaigns he had restricted himself by and large to outline instructions and 
mostly inconsequential minor changes to plans. Now, however, his orders became 
more detailed and binding.'** It would still take some time before he would acquire 
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complete control over operational decision-making, which began in earnest once 
he had installed himself as commander-in-chief of the Army, but his influence on 
the final drafts of directives and orders was already considerable. 


Instruments of Command 


The Directive (Weisung) fell largely into two categories. The first type were broad 
guidelines concerning future strategy. The second, which ‘trespassed’ on the privi- 
leges of the OKH, dealt with either the initial operations of a campaign or with the 
latter stages of an operation once the intermediate objectives had been reached. 
In both cases Jodl drafted the text himself according to detailed instructions from 
Hitler or else he would give notes to Warlimont from which to work.!°° Usually, 
however, Hitler would instruct the staffs of the three services to draw up draft 
plans based on his instructions, which would be presented to him personally by 
the commanders-in-chief. He would then make his decision based on these and on 
the materials presented to him by the OKW. Warlimont’s Section L would in turn 
prepare and issue a written directive that incorporated the plans of the individual 
services. Then, these staffs would use this directive to develop their own indi- 
vidual operational plans, remaining in constant contact with each other to ensure 
that their separate proposals did not clash. These proposals were then submitted to 
Hitler for his final approval, who would in turn address any remaining issues that 
he might have. The OKW, with no command authority, would simply issue these 
orders under Hitler’s name. He would often make changes to the comprehensive 
operational orders that he received, but the three services were ultimately respon- 
sible for the details of any proposed operations, with the General Staff of the Army 
remaining the dominant organization throughout. Hitler’s influence on the overall 
direction of a campaign was still relatively limited at the beginning of the war, 
especially as he was still not yet as confident in his own abilities as he would later 
become. He still needed the expertise of his General Staff officers if his aims were 
to be successful, and they still retained a strong influence over the campaigns they 
fought.!*” 

The ‘Directive’ — based on Hitler’s political decision, exhibiting the input of one 
or more of the services, and finally transformed into instructions with specific addi- 
tions by the Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht based on written submissions or 
oral presentations — was the most common type of order (see, for example, Directive 
No. 3, 5, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25). If most directives were 
more guidelines for grand strategy, there were further orders that were a mixture of 
both ‘mission-controlled’ and ‘orders-controlled’ tactics (Directive No. 11, 12, 14, 
15, in parts 21, also 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 and 39). The two directives issued during the 
campaign in the West (No. 11 and 12) are examples of these, when Hitler intervened 
on the operational level as a consequence of events at the front. This type of directive 
became more frequent during the campaign on the Eastern Front as Hitler began to 
take on more strongly the role of strategist and commander.'** 

Another category of order was the unilateral Operational Decision (Fiihrung- 
sentscheidung), as seen in the addenda to Directive No. 33, 34 and in the famous 
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example of 21 August 1941 (concentration on the flanks instead of Moscow). In 
these, Hitler gave orders that were no longer in line with the operational intentions 
of his high commands (in this case the OKH). There were further written catego- 
ries of orders. The Special Directive (Sonderweisung), signed either by Hitler or 
the OKW on his behalf, was specific instructions to Wehrmacht commanders for 
special tasks and for individual theatres; the Combat Instruction (Kampfanwei- 
sung) for defence and the war in the East; the Service Instruction (Dienstanwei- 
sung) for the military commanders of occupied territories and the heads of the 
Wehrmacht missions abroad; Guidelines (Richtlinien) for the implementation of 
transport and supply tasks as well as the armaments industry; general Instructions 
(Anordnungen); Decrees (Erlasse), which primarily served to regulate the political 
administration in the occupied territories, but also military-economic measures or 
the position of the SS; and the Memorandum with Guidelines for the Conduct 
of the War (Denkschrift mit Richtlinien fiir die Kriegfiihrung) was intended for 
a smaller circle of Hitler’s military entourage. The Order (Befeh/) was naturally the 
most common instrument of command used, which concerned operational as well 
as tactical matters: the Fiihrer Order (Fiihrerbefeh!) was of particular importance 
and urgency, while the sharpest regulation came in the form of the Fundamental 
Order (Grundsdtzlicher Befehl).'° 

Apart from sending written orders Hitler would also regularly meet with his 
commanders-in-chief personally. At certain intervals, but without any regularity, 
they themselves or their chiefs were either called to Hitler’s headquarters to give 
a presentation or would come on their own initiative. Special experts (such as the 
chief of operations at the OKH or military attachés) would also be summoned 
accordingly. The purpose of such discussions, which lasted an average one to 
two hours but could also take up the whole afternoon, was often simply for Hitler 
to communicate his own view of the current situation and the decisions he had 
made, and then for him to issue orders as appropriate. He would often have ques- 
tions that had arisen clarified immediately by telephone. However, the sources do 
not always convey properly the drama and controversies that became more and 
more frequent at these meetings as the war progressed. The OKW war diary, for 
example, essentially only recorded argument and counterargument followed by 
the orders issued by Hitler. However, the actual struggle over certain operational 
decisions can only be somewhat detected in a few isolated cases. This is mainly 
explained by the fact that the notes used by its author, Helmuth Greiner, had 
already been ‘filtered’. Since he was unable to attend the meetings in person, he 
was informed of what had transpired by Warlimont, who in turn had been told by 
Jodl. Thus, as Greiner himself noted, the information he received was essentially 
third hand.'® 


oka 


As he was Germany’s political as well as military leader, Hitler regarded himself 
as the ideal combination of both statesman and Feldherr. This unique combina- 
tion can be partly explained by the idiosyncrasies of the State built on the idea of 
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obedience and accountability and the impact that this had on the command system 
in the military. Furthermore, Keitel and Jodl were not alone in their belief in the 
notion of the Fuhrerprinzip, and German military tradition should also not be over- 
looked in this regard. Following Ludendorff’s cue in his writings after the First 
World War, the concept of Feldherr was a belief held by most in the senior leader- 
ship of the Army. Hitler — the new Fe/dherr — had studied military history and had 
drawn his own conclusions from the situation in Germany in the First World War, 
when Kaiser Wilhelm II had ceded control of policy to the military commanders. 
This would not be replicated in Hitler’s case, who regarded himself as the agent of 
a historical mission and who would never allow his top military advisors to exert 
influence on his policymaking in any meaningful way.'*! 

Hitler created the Fiihrerprinzip in the military to take away the traditional 
role of principal advisor on military policy from the chiefs of the General Staff 
of the Army. Indeed, both Beck and Halder had themselves opposed the crea- 
tion of an overall leadership for the Wehrmacht for fear that they might lose 
their influence on issues pertaining to the Army in war and peace. This failure 
on the part of the Germany military leadership to think in broader terms further 
benefitted Hitler and how he wished to direct overall German wartime strategy. 
The generals tended to regard strategy in terms of operational art, which became 
evident from April 1939 with the beginning of secret preparations for the inva- 
sion of Poland. There was no overall strategic plan put in place that envisioned 
the possibility of a coalition of the Western Powers ranged against Germany in 
defence of Polish interests. The type of warfare which came to be known to the 
world as Blitzkrieg was not ‘strategy’ in the political and military sense; rather, 
at this early stage it was strictly meant as a swift, decisive attack on an isolated 
enemy at the operational level of warfare. The victory over Poland conferred on 
Blitzkrieg the status of ‘doctrine’, when really it simply concealed the lack of 
a concerted strategy for the general war which Germany now found itself in.! 
Strategy is essentially political, but politics was normally viewed by General 
Staff officers under military thinking and not in its civilian guise. In Imperial 
Germany they concurred with their monarch and government that their primary 
objective was to make their country a world power, using military force if nec- 
essary. Indeed, this was widely regarded throughout Europe as an acceptable 
means of conducting foreign policy. Hitler, however, had firmly established the 
primacy of National Socialist politics and thinking over the Wehrmacht, whose 
officers came to see themselves as no more than cogs in a machine that would 
implement the wishes of the political leadership while simultaneously abstaining 
from expressing any concerns that they might harbour. This operational thinking 
on the part of the General Staff officers (as opposed to strategic thinking) always 
resulted in high-risk measures that were essentially emergency solutions to stra- 
tegic problems, which inevitably endangered the Reich as opposed to securing 
victory over its foes.' They were guilty of Fachidiotie — a rigid sense of profes- 
sionalism that ignored the context and consequences of their military profession. 
This attitude won battles but ultimately lost wars. While they had been lauded as 
consummate professionals who exhibited scholarship, inventiveness, objectivity 
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and analytical virtuosity, in reality they proved to be no more than opportunists 
and naifs.'* Yet, as has been seen, this is exactly how Hitler wanted them to be. 
He was responsible for overall strategy and must therefore ultimately take the 
blame for defeat in the war. 

As has been seen, ideology and a growing acceptance of Hitler’s Weltanschau- 
ung played an increasingly pivotal role in the willing submission of the military 
elite to National Socialist indoctrination. Once Barbarossa was under way the 
military elite readily adhered to the principle of the supposed superiority of the 
German soldiers over their Slavic opponents. This attitude would have disastrous 
consequences for the military effort here. It was this war of extermination, based 
entirely on ideological conviction and supported by most of the high-ranking offic- 
ers, that fortified the will of the people to rally to the banner of the Soviet regime 
to expel the invaders from their country. This destroyed all chances of the type of 
political warfare which the German Army had successfully used in the east in the 
First World War.'® Hitler, it is true, never had any intentions of waging political 
warfare in the Soviet Union and it was he who decided on the war of extermina- 
tion that would be waged against its citizens. It is he, therefore, who must also take 
responsibility for the conduct of the war behind the front lines, yet the German 
military elite generally never proved itself either willing or capable of waging any- 
thing other than the type of illegal and barbaric war that the Supreme Commander 
had committed it to.!°° 

In the final analysis, Hitler was responsible for the German direction of the war. 
He was the primus inter pares in terms of decision-making, though his generals 
were willing accomplices. This is nowhere more evident than in their failure to 
raise objections to his plans for a war of extermination against the peoples of the 
Soviet Union as opposed to simply a war of strategic conquest. In terms of his 
command style, Halder complained bitterly after the war of Hitler’s meddling in 
operational affairs, yet the former chief of staff of the Army was just as culpable for 
exercising close control of units and violating the principle of Auftragstaktik from 
his headquarters hundreds of kilometres away.'*” 

Hitler’s much maligned division of the German war effort into theatres controlled 
by either the OKW or the OKH was actually merited at certain times. This was not 
the case during the campaign in Norway, for example, but by the following year, 
circumstances had changed dramatically. The invasion of the Soviet Union was 
a monumental undertaking, whereas the other theatres (except for Africa, where 
the Italians were ostensibly in charge) were relatively inactive. It was therefore 
sensible to place these under the control of the OKW while the OKH concentrated 
its energies on the Eastern Front. With the entry of the United States into the war in 
December 1941, however, this logic disappeared, though Hitler most likely main- 
tained the division of responsibility to prevent any one general from amassing too 
much power. This proved to be an unnecessary concern, however, as his military 
elite never showed any tendency to try to resist his usurpation of their power, even 
when they had been in a stronger position to do so prior to 1941. Nevertheless, no 
change in the command system would ultimately have enabled Germany to defeat 
the coalition that now opposed it.!** 
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4 The Wehrmacht and Its Allies 


Introduction 


Germany’s geographical position in central Europe meant that it had always 
owed its status — indeed, its very existence — to the nation’s Army.' During 
the first two years of the Second World War Hitler had continued the policy of 
his predecessors by resting the fate of the nation primarily on the shoulders of 
his land forces. Barely three weeks into the campaign in Russia, however, he 
decreed that there would soon be an increase in armament production in favour 
of the Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine once the Soviet Union had been eliminated 
as a continental threat. This decision was then overturned the following January 
with the campaign in the east destined to enter a second year.’ At about the same 
time Hitler ordered the commander of the Ersatzheer (Replacement Army), 
Colonel-General Friedrich Fromm, to build up a passable operational army of 
mobile troops consisting of 10-12 panzer divisions. Similarly, the infantry divi- 
sions of Army Group South were to be brought up to full establishment with 
respect to personnel and matériel. A four-month stock of general provisions was 
to be guaranteed by | May, including ammunition supplies equivalent to six 
times the total consumption for August 1941 on top of one basic issue.> He also 
initiated a diplomatic campaign in the capital cities of Germany’s Eastern Front 
allies in the hope of persuading these governments to strengthen their com- 
mitment to the common cause by increasing troop contingents for the coming 
offensive.‘ 

On 15 April 1942 Hitler issued a Fiihrerbefehl (Fihrer Order) addressing the 
theme of the satellite forces which were about to join their German comrades 
at the front. He suggested that though the allies would be fighting for their own 
countries and peoples, they would also ultimately be fighting for a German vic- 
tory. It was important that these troops should be handled with tact as well as 
political and psychological understanding; however, toughness and strict orders 
with an appeal to their sense of honour and national pride were also to be used 
if necessary. The best solution with respect to the order of battle would be to 
have the satellite formations led by their own commanders — if necessary sup- 
ported by Wehrmacht troops. German leaders therefore had to deploy all foreign 
units as far as possible in armies, or at least in corps, and dismemberment of 
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individual divisions was forbidden. As experience had shown, he continued, such 
formations became over-used while simultaneously receiving fewer and fewer 
provisions. Supply difficulties, discord and an abating propensity for battle were 
the inevitable results. Poor handling, he concluded, could even lead to a situation 
where the readiness of the satellite armies to take part in the common struggle 
would be seriously damaged.* 

On 24 July Hitler noted that the initial issue of matériel to the allied armies was 
fundamentally complete, with remaining items to be delivered on an ongoing basis 
later. More demands would be made in due course because of losses during fight- 
ing, the arrival of new units and through unit reorganization. However, Germany’s 
own fraught armaments situation meant that there would be certain preconditions 
before the allies could be supplied. For the moment the distribution of material was 
to be urgently adapted to the tasks which had been assigned to the satellite units. 
The deployment of equipment was then to be monitored accordingly, while the 
extent and expediency of future requests were to be properly examined. Proposals 
and recommendations from experiences in the allied armies were to be given due 
consideration, and double orders and deliveries were to be eliminated. Hitler also 
ordered an early inquiry into the possibility of supplying the allies with equipment, 
spare parts and ammunition which had been manufactured to order, or if it was 
advisable to reorganize the formations with German equipment or booty so that an 
equalization among the different armies could be realized. Finally, he ordered that 
reports and proposals from liaison staffs, especially their appraisal of the exigency 
of requests, would form the basis for any future agreements with the allies for 
deliveries of matériel. 

Supply of armaments to the allied and friendly nations continued throughout 
1942 and beyond. Towards the end of the year Hitler made it explicitly clear that 
the Axis armies were to get more deliveries from the Germans, but with certain 
stipulations. Their requests had to be in line with tactical demands and operational 
intentions, while neutral countries would only get arms if they were prepared to use 
them on the side of the Axis powers in the event ofan Allied attack. He now ordered 
that captured stocks were to be used by satellite formations to relieve the growing 
pressure on Germany’s own supply, and specified the order in which these goods 
were to be delivered. The Italian forces on the Dodecanese Islands, on Crete and 
on mainland Greece were to be given priority; then came the Bulgarian formations 
on the Turkish border, along the Thracian coast (in present-day northern Greece) 
and in Serbia; the Romanian forces on the Don and on the Crimean Peninsula; 
the Italian security forces on the Mediterranean islands of Corsica, Sardinia and 
Sicily, as well as their 4th Army in southern France; neutral Spain; and, finally, the 
Hungarian forces on the river Don.’ 

The above information gives some indication of the difficulties which the 
Wehrmacht faced in terms of shuffling what little resources were available between 
different allies and theatres. This chapter will examine the state of the German 
armed forces up to summer 1942 (with emphasis predominantly on the Army) in 
addition to the military and economic support initiated by Hitler for Germany’s 
principal Axis partners and other friendly nations. 
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Economic Mobilization for War 


The Treaty of Versailles, which had restricted the Reichswehr to 100,000 men and 
prohibited the use of armoured fighting vehicles, demoted the armed forces of post- 
First World War Germany to little more than the status of a police force. However, 
the authoritarian governments headed by Heinrich Briining, Franz von Papen and 
General Kurt von Schleicher eventually began initiatives towards rearmament, 
which subsequently became the main priority of the National Socialists as soon as 
they in turn came to power.* 

On | February 1933, in his first radio broadcast to the nation, Hitler suggested 
that a worldwide restriction of arms would be welcome as it would enable Germany 
to forego an increase in its own stockpiles of weaponry. Two days later, however, 
before a private gathering of military leaders, his attitude was altogether different. 
He suggested that the nation — particularly its youth — had to be indoctrinated with 
the notion of struggle if rearmament was to be of any value, and that the rebuilding 
of the armed forces was to begin at once. Though his idea of aggressive territorial 
expansion was uncomfortable listening for some present, there is no doubt that they 
approved of his intention to restore power to the Army, to place it beyond party 
politics and to make it a pillar of a remilitarized society. One week later he told his 
cabinet colleagues that every economic decision in the following five years was to 
have the restoration of a broad military capability (Wiederwehrhaftmachung) as its 
overriding basis.” 

Hitler had welcomed advice on financial and economic matters during the 
initial period of his premiership; some months later, however, this situation had 
changed." By the time he appointed Géring as Special Commissioner for Foreign 
Exchange and Raw Materials on 4 April 1936 his instructions were absolutely 
clear: the future deputy leader was not to concern himself with striking a balance 
between military and civilian needs, but was to ensure sustained preparation for 
potential war.'' Hitler was adamant that Germany would not be unprepared for 
war as it had been in 1914, despite the reservations of the Minister for Economics, 
Hjalmar Schacht. Indeed, the latter’s objections actually encouraged Hitler to bring 
the economy further under the influence of the Party.'? 

By May 1936 it was evident that the most problematic obstacle facing the 
German economy was its access to raw materials, which depended on increas- 
ing exports. Only the gold-bloc states, headed by France, were still in reces- 
sion, which was good from a German perspective because most of the other 
important economies had fully recovered from the stock market crash of 1929 
that had affected the industrialized nations of the West so severely. At this junc- 
ture Hitler was determined to acquire land at the expense of Germany’s eastern 
neighbours, even if this meant war (possibly early in the following decade). He 
intended to maximize the chances of victory over any potential enemies through 
regulated military-economic preparations in conjunction with opportunistic 
diplomacy.'* From this point onwards rearmament was therefore sponsored by 
Hitler personally as state policy and was fully supported by the political and 
military leadership of the country." 
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The main thrust in this direction came three months later when Hitler announced 
the second Four-Year Plan to the leadership of the country. He was not convinced 
that the state apparatus bequeathed by the Weimar Republic could prepare Germany 
for war economically, so the Plan intervened as much in the affairs of the German 
state as it did in private German business. The programme was driven by a dispa- 
rate group of military personnel, engineers, corporate executives (mainly from the 
IG Farben company), Party members and Goring loyalists.'* 

The principal aim of the new economic blueprint was to increase the production 
of synthetic rubber, oil and iron ore under the auspices of the large state-owned 
concern created by Hitler known as the Reichswerke Hermann Goring, which had 
become the third largest corporation in Germany within 18 months and formed the 
core of German rearmament and supply of the armed forces in times of peace and 
conflict. Up to the outbreak of war it expanded its influence to all major areas of 
policymaking in the economy, which ultimately led to Schacht’s resignation. His 
successor was the malleable Walther Funk, which effectively meant that Géring 
became the ‘dictator’ of the German economy from 1938 onwards.'° Hitler argued 
that rearmament could be neither too extensive nor too fast, as any failure to bring 
the armed forces up to parity with its enemies would mean the end of Germany as 
a political entity and nation. (The economy, he noted, must serve the people, not 
vice versa.) The memorandum outlining the Four-Year Plan concluded with two 
mission statements demanding that the Army and economy were to be prepared for 
war within four years.'’ Whereas Schacht had advocated an increase in consumer 
demand and exports — the economically sensible option — Géring now demanded 
preparations for war which would be supported by greater government investment 
at their expense.'* 

In what later became known as the HoBbach Conference, Hitler stated before 
a gathering of the top military leaders and the Foreign Minister of the Reich 
(Konstantin Freiherr von Neurath) on 5 November 1937 that, inter alia, Germany 
was to be in a position by 1943-5 to increase its territory by force if necessary. 
He also noted around this time that the completion of the Luftwaffe expansion 
programme was envisioned for 1942 at the earliest, the naval programme was 
to be carried out in the decade from 1939 to 1949, and the Army was to have its 
motorization and training schedules completed by 1943. This would suggest that 
Hitler did not seek the general conflagration which ultimately erupted in Europe in 
1939: on 21 August he ordered a limited economic mobilization due to the immi- 
nent war against Poland, but it was only when the Western Allies declared war on 
3 September that he initiated the total mobilization of the German economy.'? He 
was determined to settle the question of Lebensraum by the mid-1940s because 
he believed that Germany’s relative advantage in the arms race would begin to 
decrease from this point. The HoBbach Memorandum thus shows his full under- 
standing of the problems inherent in the timetable of rearmament but also that 
his ultimate decision for war would depend on the unpredictable evolution of the 
international political situation.” 

Previous governments had been responsible for laying the groundwork for the 
astonishing improvement in the German economy since summer 1933, but the real 
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breakthrough was affected thanks to the manifold economic measures introduced 
by Hitler, particularly the Four-Year Plan, its emphasis on self-sufficiency in terms 
of the raw materials needed for armaments and the notion that an expansionist war 
was the solution to economic problems.”! He has often been portrayed as a politi- 
cian who was removed from the routine workings of the economy and military, but 
this assumption is inaccurate. He played a pivotal role in the details of individual 
programmes as well as in the broad policy outlines.” From November 1937 until 
the end of the war, for example, there was not a single time when the allocation of 
steel was altered significantly without Hitler’s consent. The fact that he asserted his 
authority over economic policy was a principal feature of his exercise of power, 
but this has been generally overlooked. His control of the diplomatic, military and 
industrial aspects of German strategy led to a situation where he could ultimately 
unhinge the balance of power in Europe by 1939.” Neither he nor Goring was per- 
turbed by the cost of programmes of autarky and ersatz raw materials or the long- 
term economic consequences deriving from them. But even Schacht conceded that 
Hitler had a ‘genius for invention’, whose often astonishingly simple solutions to 
ostensibly intractable economic problems were frequently brutal, but nearly always 
effective. 

The available evidence from 1938 onwards convincingly suggests that Hitler 
built up the armed forces for total war, and not, as many historians suggest, simply 
for short, limited wars in the hope of reversing the territorial clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of minimizing the effect of rearmament on the civilian economy. 
It often goes unnoticed by historians that Hitler was intent on total economic mobi- 
lization in the event of war with another great power, irrespective of whether such 
a conflict would turn out to be short or protracted.’ 


Replacements 


A report from Fromm dated 25 January 1942 noted that at the end of the previous 
year there was a total deficit of 650,000 men in the Wehrmacht (including 300,000 
for the Army, 157,000 for the Luftwaffe and 51,000 for the Kriegsmarine). How- 
ever, the number for the Army alone had soon risen to 935,000 by the time of his 
memorandum. Fromm noted that these men simply could not be replaced if most 
of the class of 1922 was not conscripted from February onwards. Notwithstanding 
this measure, however, there would still be a shortfall of just over 100,000 men 
(or an average of 500 per division on the Eastern Front). Nevertheless, the OKH 
was confident that these additional conscripts could be gained from tapping the 
unskilled industry sector. By | August a total of just under 570,000 men could be 
expected to fill the ranks of the Replacement Army with the inclusion of the class 
of 1923. In addition, an average of 25,000 convalescents a month would return to 
service over the course of time. (Approximately one third would arrive immedi- 
ately, with a total of 285,600 expected back by the end of April.)”* In the short term, 
the report concluded, the personnel problem could indeed be solved; the long-term 
situation, however, was as bleak as the current problems regarding equipment.” 
Nevertheless, the military leadership was confident that the rehabilitation of Army 
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Group South in terms of personnel, weapons and equipment (excluding motor 
vehicles) would be secured by summer.”* 

Additional measures were initiated to cover the losses which had resulted from 
the particularly costly winter battles. At the beginning of the new year the fol- 
lowing official expedients were approved by Hitler personally: conscription age 
was reduced to 18 and volunteer age to 17; Germans living in the occupied areas 
were brought into the armed forces; reservists who had been released from service 
after the French campaign were recalled; non-essential personnel in the rearward 
services were now to be used at the front; personnel over the age of 35 (originally 
exempt from front-line service) would now be called up under certain circum- 
stances and units in training would be obliged to do sentry duty. Unofficially, units 
in the east accepted ever-increasing numbers of volunteers from the indigenous 
population into their employ. The home front also played its part by releasing 
370,000 workers who were originally regarded as essential to the war effort at 
home. Their place was taken by slave labour.” 

On 22 March the Organization Department of the OKH (OA) informed the 
Quartermaster General that approximately 488,000 replacements had been sent to 
the Eastern Front since the beginning of the year (171,500 to Army Group South). 
However, even the infantry divisions destined to take part in the coming offensive 
still had a deficit of 1,000-2,000 men (below 1,000 for the motorized divisions). 
From May an additional 550,000 men would become available from the remainder 
of the class of 1922, all of the class of 1923, unskilled workers, persons regarded 
as invaluable to the war effort (Uk-gestel/te) and ethnic Germans who were citizens 
of countries other than the Reich (Volksdeutsche). All the above would have com- 
pleted their three-month training regime by the end of July. To this number would 
be added a further 30,000 convalescents a month, beginning in the same month. 
The only hindrance was that these men would also be needed in other theatres, with 
approximately 60,000 intended for units stationed in the west.*? However, addi- 
tional officers would be gleaned from the formations there thanks to an OKH direc- 
tive issued on the same date which ordered a considerable reduction in personnel 
on army staffs, particularly in the intelligence and quartermaster departments.*! 

At the beginning of April the OA noted that even with a reduction in strength 
of all infantry divisions in Army Group North and Centre — which would involve 
reducing each division from nine to six battalions — the Ostheer would still have an 
overall deficit of 280,000 men by October. Nevertheless, the situation permitted the 
full replacement of personnel in Army Group South, to arrive in a staggered man- 
ner according to operational intentions. Later that month the OKH suggested that 
despite the need to increase the originally intended number of replacements for the 
other formations further north, Army Group South would still have an estimated 
80% of its authorized strength until at least the beginning of October. Indeed, if 
the present minimum allocations were to be equalized with additional allocations 
during July, there could be an increase in replacements on the original plan for 
October.*? 

With a month to go before Blau finally began the OA gave the following indication 
of the state of Army Group South: each old division would receive approximately 
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1,000 troops who had undergone two months of training (instead of the usual three, 
though these new recruits would quickly learn from the experienced veterans); new 
divisions would not be up to the same standard as the previous year; and approxi- 
mately 50-60% of the motorized divisions would be fully mobile, with a further 
20% being made mobile by the temporary use of logistics vehicles. The majority of 
units in Army Group South would be capable of wide-ranging offensive operations 
when finally called upon (albeit with limited mobility). The report concluded that 
the recent operations at Khar’kov would not have a negative effect on the combat 
power and mobility of the troops if any losses could be kept within ‘normal’ limits 
because there would be a continuous supply of replacements to cover them. 

By mid-June the OKH reported that the total deficit in terms of personnel at 
the beginning of the month was 25,000 more than anticipated. Nevertheless, most 
units in Army Group South were generally only just below authorized strength — 
notwithstanding the recent spring battles — while 2nd Army and 6th Army had 
made ‘good progress’ with respect to rehabilitation.** When Blau finally began two 
weeks later the Wehrmacht had 2,635,000 men on the Eastern Front (excluding 
German units serving in Finland or the formations of the satellite nations) com- 
pared to 3,300,000 when Barbarossa began a year earlier.** However, altogether 
there were 89 German and Axis divisions in the crucial southern sector — including 
nine armoured divisions — with a total of almost two million men.*” 


Trucks and Tanks 


Supply columns were used to bring ammunition, provisions, weapons, clothing and 
war material of all types to the front-line troops as well as to take away weapons 
and equipment, booty and — in special circumstances — sick or wounded men and 
animals. Vehicle columns were either small (with a 30-tonne load capacity on ten 
medium or heavy trucks) or large (60 tonnes on 20 trucks). Columns drawn by 
animals generally comprised of 40 one- or two-horse field wagons or panje carts 
with a load capacity of 30 tonnes. However, vehicles with no off-road capabilities 
could only be used on good, firm tracks. Animal-drawn columns, however, were 
up to five times faster (25-30 km/h), had an operating radius five to six times wider 
(150 or more kilometres a day) and needed far fewer personnel. Horse-drawn col- 
umns were crucial because of their ability to reach areas which trucks could not. 
Draught oxen were also used when there was a shortage of horses or in favourable 
terrain.** 

At the end of January 1942 Fromm reported that there were 50,000 motor vehi- 
cles ready for use in the homeland — a figure which he believed would be enough 
to fully equip the 15 motorized units, 14 infantry divisions, and the mountain and 
light divisions which were intended as the operational force in the southern sec- 
tor.*° Hitler therefore decreed a short time later that Army Group South should at 
least have all of its motorized units and most of its infantry formations brought up 
to authorized strength. The other units would simply have to make do with internal 
restructuring, meaning that a dearth of certain types of equipment would simply 
have to be accepted. He also warned that past material losses made it imperative 
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on the honour of each individual soldier never to give up a weapon or piece of 
equipment without compelling cause and never to lose hardware simply through 
complacency.*° 

On 28 February the Inspector-General of Motor Vehicles (Jakob Werlin) wrote 
to Keitel to inform him of a suggestion which he had recently put forward to 
Hitler. Werlin had argued that repair workshops in Germany which could not be 
operated at full capacity because of distances and transport difficulties were to be 
brought closer to the front. Three places were envisaged at the beginning, each with 
500 workers, which would later rise to 5,000. Hitler agreed and empowered Werlin 
to take whatever measures were necessary to realize the plan as promptly as pos- 
sible. Four days later Keitel replied with a promise that everything within reason 
would be done by the Army to assist with these efforts.*! 

By March the mobility of the Ostheer had been severely hampered due to the 
loss of 40,000 trucks, a similar number of motorcycles, approximately 30,000 
motorcars, and 2,000 tanks and assault guns since the beginning of the campaign.” 
In order to offset such huge losses the OA soon ordered that units not involved in 
offensive operations would be equipped with captured guns as well as motorcycles 
instead of trucks.** Some weeks later Hitler acceded to a proposal to produce far 
fewer types of trucks, thereby relieving pressure on repair workshops. This plan 
proposed to simplify everything on the vehicles right down to the smallest details 
(and not just simply the motors). 

A reorganization of the armoured and mechanized units along the entire front 
was deemed necessary if the attack formations were to be at authorized strength 
for the coming campaign. Each panzer division in Army Group South was to have 
three tank battalions, while the motorized infantry divisions would have one. In 
contrast, the armoured divisions in the other two army groups would only have one 
tank battalion each.*° 

By the end of April the nine panzer divisions in the southern sector as well as the 
tank battalion in the Grofdeutschland and Leibstandarte-SS Adolf Hitler motorized 
infantry divisions had their full complement of motor vehicles. Of the remaining 
ten panzer divisions in the east roughly 50% could be brought up to full strength, 
though Hitler ordered that all these divisions only needed to be capable of carry- 
ing out tactical (and not operational) tasks in order to be able to control localized 
attacks. In emergency situations the tank reserve allocated to the North African 
theatre was also available. Demands for motor vehicles seemed likely to be met — 
at least for certain light types, motorcars and heavy motorcycles. The only shortage 
was with respect to heavy trucks, though any deficits could be offset with the other 
vehicles which were still available in abundance." 

By early May the Operations Department could report that the overall situ- 
ation with regard to the state of the infantry divisions in the northern sector of 
Army Group South was more favourable than had been previously anticipated, 
especially in terms of motor vehicles.*’ It was further noted that, generally speak- 
ing, the divisions and GHQ troops of Army Group South would have their full 
complement of weapons and equipment. The army group would also receive its 
full complement of armoured fighting vehicles with the exception of considerable 
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shortages of Panzer II light tanks. However, deficits would be negated by supplying 
all motorized units with Panzer III and lV medium tanks (which were better armed 
than the Panzer II) and assault guns. The Ostheer would start this campaign with 
3,300 tanks as opposed to 3,660 for the start of Barbarossa the previous year; how- 
ever, better armament would help to offset this slight reduction.** A few days later 
the OA noted that despite the enemy offensive at Khar’kov, the proposed deliv- 
ery of tanks for Army Group South could still broadly proceed as planned. First- 
echelon units could be fully replenished, while some of the second wave could be 
given partial allocations for training purposes. Heavy anti-tank guns could also be 
delivered in a similar fashion.” 

An OKW report noted that the Army had suffered a loss of 75,000 motor vehi- 
cles between | November 1941 and 15 March 1942, while only 7,000 had been 
replaced. Nevertheless, by the beginning of May, a further 38,000 had been sent to 
the front, with more expected to follow once Blau had begun.*° Deficits would be 
further offset by the fact that army groups North and Centre would yield practically 
all their motor vehicles to the southern theatre for the summer offensive.*! 

By June, with Rommel making headway in North Africa, Hitler recalled a num- 
ber of tanks, motor vehicles and artillery pieces which had been held in reserve for 
the rehabilitation of two divisions on the Eastern Front.** The Ostheer was further 
furnished with considerable amounts of matériel which had been taken from the 
Red Army. From the beginning of the campaign up to 31 July 1942 the Germans 
captured a total of 33,242 guns of all types, 59,019 trucks and 17,910 tanks.*? That 
same month Army Group South agreed to distribute equipment which had been 
bagged during the operations at Khar’kov to the Romanian forces. However, trucks 
would not be relinquished, as they were needed instead for the Wehrmacht.* 

On 6 June 1942 the chief of staff of 1st Panzer Army (Major-General Ernst-Felix 
Faeckenstedt) wrote to his counterparts in its subordinate corps that supply condi- 
tions would become even more strained once the river Donets had been crossed. 
With respect to vehicles, it could not be certain if those originally allotted to the 
army after overhaul would even be returned to it. There was an average actual 
strength of 50% of wheeled vehicles, though promised replacements were to bring 
this figure up to 75%. Nevertheless, the army command was not convinced that 
this would happen and held the view that only half of the establishment of vehicles 
would be available. Sections of higher staffs which were not essential for combat 
operations and supply (such as the economic organization of the army or the chap- 
lain departments of the corps and divisions) would be left behind. Russian tanks 
were to be used as tractors, if necessary, with Russian drivers. On a more positive 
note, motorized fighting vehicles such as tanks and tank destroyers would arrive 
on a continual basis. Even if they only reached the troops somewhat later, the army 
command could promise with absolute certainty that they would arrive. It had also 
noted that the divisions had readily supplied themselves with captured Russian 
vehicles during the battle at Khar’kov, though these would not be available for the 
static divisions. The supply situation in general was good, with units expecting to 
receive on average up to 90% of their authorized allotment of equipment in the 
next four weeks. The motorized units were informed that their infantry regiments 
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would not be fully motorized; instead, they would have to be set up as columns of 
panje wagons. This, however, would mean that other formations would be fully 
motorized, which in turn would create a reserve of vehicles.*> 

German medium tank and assault gun production numbered 2,875 in 1941, 
5,500 (including self-propelled guns) in 1942, 6,700 in 1943 (plus 2,500 heavy 
tanks and 2,600 self-propelled guns), and 17,800 medium and heavy tanks plus 
assault guns in 1944.*° However, the sixfold increase in tank production between 
the beginning of 1942 and the end of 1944 was achieved primarily at the cost 
of shipbuilding, vehicle production and other weapons. Additionally, during this 
period equipment for the Luftwaffe (excluding anti-aircraft guns) accounted for 
approximately 35-50% of armament expenditure.*” 


Horses and Tractors 


The German Army which invaded the Soviet Union in June 1941 brought with 
it approximately 600,000-750,000 horses. During the winter battles of 1941-2, 
however, their numbers were depleted significantly, with Army Group Centre alone 
losing on average 1,000 horses per day (excluding animals which had been lost 
due to exposure).** From the beginning of the campaign until 31 January 1942 
the Wehrmacht suffered a total of 183,688 horses killed, with the overwhelming 
majority of the casualties — 179,132 — coming in Russia. On that date there was 
a total of 34,272 sick animals throughout the three services in all theatres (27,811 
in the east).*? Between | November 1941 and 15 March 1942 the Ostheer had lost 
approximately 180,000 horses, with only 20,000 being replaced in the same period. 
However, by the beginning of May a total of 109,000 animals had arrived at the 
front, to be complemented later by a further 118,000 or so which were in the pro- 
cess of being rounded up in the occupied territories. This last figure did not include 
those which the troops had captured themselves and put directly into service. These 
lighter animals were not as efficient as the troop horses which they were replacing, 
however, and the total number of new horses would not be enough to replace losses 
completely.” Nevertheless, there was one piece of positive news in what seemed 
like a particularly strained situation. Up to the end of August 1942 the Ostheer 
reported the capture of 227,342 horses in total (24,776 in the last month alone).*! 

On 6 June the chief of staff of Ist Panzer Army noted that from a purely numeri- 
cal point of view the draught horse situation was good. The attack divisions would 
have a reserve available from captured animals and — in emergency situations — the 
army would be able to supply some heavy horses. Delivery of fodder would prove 
to be difficult because of the transport situation, so the troops were instructed to 
send their horses out to pasture. If feed did arrive via the supply network it was only 
to be given to horses when they could no longer graze on the arid steppe (which 
the panje horse would still be able to do).® The situation in 17th Army — which 
reported a ration strength of 303,000 men and 58,000 horses six days later — was 
likewise deemed to be good at this time.® 

Despite the satisfactory numbers of horses in Army Group South, the Ostheer 
could not depend on draught animals alone for mobility. In the second week of 
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May Hitler ordered the immediate testing of all German-made agricultural tractors 
at the front in order to determine their suitability for towing heavy anti-tank guns 
and artillery pieces. If the assessments proved positive, all vehicles which were 
accumulated in the coming months for use in the agriculture sector would instead 
be pressed into service by the Army. In order to increase the mobility of the new 
anti-tank guns to be sent east all foreign tractors were also to be used. As a result of 
this measure the OA concluded that full mobility would be attained in Army Group 
South for the coming offensive.* 

The following month a memorandum from Economics Staff East (Wirtschaftsstab 
Ost, WiStabOst) confirmed that there were approximately 12,000 tractors in use 
throughout the occupied region, which in itself was a totally inadequate number 
considering that during Soviet times there had been 480,000 in the Ukraine alone.®° 
In order to combat these shortages Hitler issued an order to the Army either to buy 
or to appropriate all newly built tractors.° He also decreed that all new caterpillar 
tractors were to be confiscated up to September, including those produced for agri- 
cultural purposes.®’ The OA reported at the beginning of the month that wheeled 
tractors had proven to be fully suitable for towing all artillery pieces (including 
light field howitzers).°* The troops at the front also found their own ways to over- 
come equipment shortages once the new offensive was under way. 2nd Army noted 
that many artillery units were substituting panje carts or captured Russian ammuni- 
tion wagons for the heavy German types, which were unsuited to conditions in the 
east. Similarly, the quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army noted on the same day that 
the men were using large numbers of captured tractors, which was also helping to 
ease the burden on the horses.” 

On 16 June the Abwehr drafted a memorandum on the difficulties which the 
German troops were likely to face when they advanced into the Caucasus region. 
In the northern areas the kolkhoz buildings such as sturdy sheds and barns would 
offer suitable accommodation for the troops. There was also expected to be suffi- 
cient forage and straw for the animals. One important obstacle, however, was that it 
would be difficult to procure drinking water once the eastern part of the region was 
reached, as even water from wells was too salty for consumption.” 


Fuel 


The most significant shortcoming of the Wehrmacht during the Second World 
War was its unremittingly precarious stocks of fuel. In 1933, for example, a mere 
233,000 tons of crude oil were produced in Germany compared to 7.377 million in 
Romania and 21.489 million in the Soviet Union. However, on coming to power, 
Hitler salvaged and subsequently expanded synthetic oil production, though by 
1938 this still only amounted to a total of 1.6 million tons.”! Germany’s oil reserves 
were already quite modest when hostilities finally broke out in September 1939, 
but this significant predicament was further exacerbated by Italy’s entry into the 
war some months later (10 June 1940). Germany’s most important ally at the time 
did not produce its own oil and consequently became almost completely dependent 
on Hitler for its supply.” 
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Deliveries of oil from Romania — Germany’s principal supplier — reached their 
maximum extent by 1941. However, fearing the exhaustion of their own stocks 
the Romanians soon slowed production while simultaneously reducing exports to 
Germany. This situation ultimately played a role in Hitler’s decision to look to 
the Caucasus as a potential alternative source of fuel for the Wehrmacht, though, 
for the moment at least, Romanian oil was still as important to his plans as it had 
been up to that point.”’ Nevertheless, Hitler’s long-term goals in this connection 
were shared by many of his advisers. As early as mid-August 1941 Jodl’s deputy 
(Warlimont) produced a concise overview of the German strategic situation for 
the OKW, which argued that the precondition for any continuation of the war in 
the Mediterranean was access to the oilfields of the Caucasus. If the Army failed 
to overrun the area that year he urged that every effort should be made to resume 
the advance in this direction at the earliest possible opportunity. Any success there 
would have the further advantage of creating a point of departure from which to 
continue the potentially decisive operations in the Near and Middle East. Naval 
operations, he pronounced, should therefore begin in the eastern Mediterranean 
only once Transcaucasia had been reached.” 

Even when victory over the Red Army seemed within reach towards the end of 
the year, the military leadership was still acutely aware of the hazardous oil situ- 
ation. As early as October 1941 Keitel noted that fuel for use in industry would 
have to be curtailed as a consequence, while motorcar traffic would have to be 
restricted to the absolute minimum.” Two months later this was put into practice 
with a decree which stipulated that further extreme restrictions on the usage of 
motor vehicles in industry were necessary in order to meet fuel demands as well 
as to secure more of them for the war effort.” Hitler’s decree of 16 January 1942 
further noted that the use of passenger vehicles in the public sector and in industry 
and commerce was only permissible for tasks deemed necessary for the war effort 
or for essential tasks. However, such usage was even forbidden if the destination 
could be reached using public transport and without jeopardizing the assignment. 
Saving time alone was not enough justification for vehicle usage, which applied 
particularly to long-distance journeys.” 

The amount of fuel being consumed by the Army was truly staggering. An 
OKW report dated 31 March showed that an average daily total of 4,448 cbm (the 
equivalent of 11 trainloads) had been used up during the winter battles alone.” By 
spring the amount had decreased somewhat, though it was still significant. In the 
month from 12 April to 12 May, for example, Ist Panzer Army received 9 train- 
loads of fuel (a daily average of 0.3), 11% of ammunition (0.4), 20 of provisions 
(0.7), 24% of fodder (0.8) and 30% of equipment (1.0) in the lead-up to Blau.” 

Attempts to minimize fuel usage were even more pronounced in the countries 
under German occupation. As a result of measures aimed at reducing the number 
of cars in industry, the Armament Inspectorate in Belgium reported on 16 May that 
the effort to reduce the number of passenger vehicles permitted in the country had 
been so complete that only 5.5% of the peacetime number was still on the roads. It 
was further noted that there were 54.2 inhabitants per automobile before the war, 
whereas now the number was 965 (compared to 224 in Germany). Furthermore, all 
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motorcars with an engine displacement above 2.4 litres had been taken out of 
circulation.” On 13 June Keitel ordered that the use of motor vehicles was also 
to be sharply restricted in the eastern territories to what was absolutely necessary 
for the war effort, including measures such as stopping motorists and enquiring 
into the reasons for journeys. This task would fall to special teams which would 
conduct inspections along main roads.*' At the end of the month, however, Hitler 
stated that despite all orders which had been issued concerning the use of motor 
vehicles, increasing numbers of reports were being received of breaches against the 
regulations, which were on occasion especially severe. Thoughtless habit and scant 
consideration for the consequences of such negligence abounded. He suggested 
that it was therefore important for all commanders to monitor the vehicles in their 
units and to sternly reprimand all transgressors. They were also to ensure that vehi- 
cle traffic was to be adapted to the fuel situation within the shortest possible time. 

As Blau approached, an OKH report suggested that there would be 31,500 cbm 
of fuel instead of the planned 41,500 in dumps by 20 June. The grouping at Kursk 
(.e., the initial breakthrough force) would have an ample supply of fuel to last 
for 500 kilometres (5 VS) in addition to the initial issue. For the formations at 
Khar’kov further south there would be enough for 400-500 kilometres. The report 
suggested that there would be no problems with respect to supply.® Indeed, at the 
beginning of Blau, it was calculated that enough fuel had been provided to last until 
mid-September.** However, the Army was careful to ensure that units were aware 
of the potentially tenuous situation. Where possible, special teams were to be put 
in place by each corps from reconnaissance troops, which would bring fuel from 
captured dumps to the formations moving up behind.* 


Weapons and Ammunition 


At the end of January 1942 Fromm reported on the possibilities for artillery 
rehabilitation for the coming spring. He suggested that a replenishment of weapons 
would be fundamentally possible with the deployment of captured weapons and 
the use of the 10.5 cm IFH 16 light field howitzer. He also noted that it would be 
possible to replenish the panzer divisions with tanks within the framework of the 
scheduled reorganization (i.e., operational armoured divisions to have three tank 
battalions, with only one each for the remainder). It would be possible to supply 
the fighting troops with artillery weapons with the sole exception of light and heavy 
field howitzers: in a battalion of three batteries, one battery would now have three 
guns instead of the usual four (i.e., 11 in total per battalion instead of 12). However, 
any deficiencies still appeared to be tolerable for army groups North and Centre.*’ 
There would not be sufficient stocks for a large operation and a complete campaign 
according to previous conceptions, though a lot would depend on how the enemy 
would react.** 

In the second week of March the Operations Department noted that the winter 
battles had shown that German anti-tank guns were generally inadequate against 
the new Russian heavy tanks. It was therefore deemed necessary to concentrate 
on weapons with the highest penetrating power for the coming summer. One such 
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gun — the light Pak 41 anti-tank gun — was produced in relatively small amounts 
during the winter, though there were presently only 160 available due to a shortage 
of tungsten. For the same reason there were only 150 heavier 7.5 cm Pak 41 guns 
available to the Army, though captured Soviet 7.62 cm anti-tank guns would also 
be used. Despite such problems, however, throughout 1942 German industry pro- 
duced 6,651 light anti-tank guns up to a calibre of 7.5 cm and 2,112 heavy 7.5 cm 
Pak 40 types.” 

Nevertheless, the operational army would be brought up to establishment to 
the detriment of the other units. At the end of March the OA noted that the large 
numbers of weapons manufactured since the beginning of 1942 would be used in 
their entirety by the units to be involved in the coming operations in the south. 
This subsequently meant that all losses throughout the Army could not be fully 
covered.*! Though there had been considerable losses of 3.7 and 5 cm light anti- 
tank guns, the delivery of heavier types through the summer would overcome the 
shortages in this area too. Indeed, the report suggested that heavy anti-tank guns, 
shaped-charge rounds (including stick hand grenades) and heavy anti-tank rifles 
used by experienced crews would actually increase the overall defensive strength 
of the Army on the previous year.” 

On 13 April a report from the Quartermaster General stated that the northern 
and western theatres did not need an appreciable supply of ammunition. The troops 
in Norway had enough stocks to defend against an attack for three months, while 
in the west there was enough for one and a half months. The report concluded 
that the Army could expect strains with respect to ammunition levels by August at 
the latest, which could possibly affect tactical leadership. This risk could only be 
minimized if allocations could be maintained in the defensive sectors during the 
summer too, which the Army would strive to achieve.” 

Just over two weeks before the beginning of the new offensive an OKH report 
noted that ammunition stockpiling for units involved in the initial phase of the 
operation was on schedule for 2nd Army, while for 6th Army it was generally pro- 
gressing as planned. Shortages were being covered by supplies coming in as well 
as from internal adjustments at the front. Procurement for the second phase had 
already just begun, with the first trains due in five days. All the stocks were ready 
in Germany, including a reserve of at least 15 trains for supply purposes.” 


Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine 


In the first four months of the campaign in Russia the Luftwaffe lost 36% of its Bf 
109 fighter pilots and 56% of its bomber crews. With Hitler’s order of 10 January 
1942 the Air Force could now expect to be further weakened in terms of equipment 
in certain areas. 

Around this time bombers were being used to support the Army because there 
was a lack of close-support aircraft, which consequently meant that the Luftwaffe 
missed the potential to create a strategic air arm.*° However, this would seem to 
have been the least pressing of its problems as even tactical assistance was prov- 
ing difficult because of the shortage of fuel.” In order to alleviate this problem the 
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Luftwaffe undertook exhaustive efforts in May and June to stockpile significant 
quantities of fuel and ammunition in the southern sector.’ The paucity of much 
needed fighter aircraft was also addressed in the time leading up to Blau. For the 
first six months of 1942 the output of bombers decreased by 2% (to 329 a month), 
whereas the production of fighters rose by 60% (to 391 a month).” 

The operational ready rates for the Luftwaffe as a whole began to climb after the 
winter of 1941-2. The in-commission rate reached a low of 39% for all aircraft in 
late January (44% for fighters and 31% for bombers), but by the beginning of the 
summer offensive it had risen to 69% (75% for fighters and 66% for bombers).'°° 
At this point the Luftwaffe had 2,750 aircraft along the entire Eastern Front, down 
slightly from the 2,770 which had been available for Barbarossa. However, over 
half of the machines (1,500) were assigned to Army Group South.'®! Additionally, 
many of these aircraft had been newly equipped in the last six months and num- 
bers were increased thanks to reinforcements brought over from Malta.' Finally, 
though there had been a discernible improvement in the aircraft employed by the 
Red Air Force (VVS) from the previous year, its pilots still did not have the same 
quality of training as their German opponents and suffered qualitatively as a con- 
sequence, thus ensuring that the Luftwaffe usually dominated the skies where it 
appeared in numbers.' 

In general, however, there was little opportunity of getting Luftwaffe forma- 
tions from the Mediterranean for Blau. Nor could units be got from the western 
theatre, as this had already been done for Army Group Centre in winter 1941-2 
and for the northern front in order to combat Allied convoys to Russia. Units might 
well have been available from Luftwaffenkommando Ost (despite heavy fighting 
in the sector Jukhnov—Rzhev—Toropets), even if only temporarily, but experience 
had shown that units transferred this way usually stayed longer than was originally 
intended (simply for selfish or tactical reasons), were weakened during their time 
with another unit or were even worn down merely during transit.'* 

Hitler believed that the only strategically effectual branch of the Navy in both 
the Great War and the present conflict was the U-boat arm.'°° Even when war 
against the Soviet Union had begun, only a relatively small naval force had been 
sent to the Black Sea. Once it became clear that the war in Russia was going to last 
longer than anticipated, however, the German high command moved a number of 
warships to the Black Sea. Together with the other Axis forces it was possible to at 
least use the sea to a certain degree as a supply and transport way.'°%° 

On 23 February 1942, 1. Skl. suggested to Marinegruppenkommando Siid 
(Admiral Karlgeorg Schuster) that though it only had modest forces in the thea- 
tre, it was hoped that through the most active exploitation of the means to hand 
and all-round improvisation it would be possible to at least wrest some initiative 
from the enemy.'”’ Nevertheless, an independent offensive naval campaign in its 
truest sense was never a realistic option. On 27 March the Navy reported that 
there was a tonnage shortage everywhere, especially in the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. To this was added a paucity of fuel and a high demand for assis- 
tance from the other services.'®* Schuster also had to contend with the defence 
of the Adriatic and Aegean seas, securing lines of communication to Crete and 
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the other Greek islands, and protecting the sea lanes between Italy and Romania. 
Thus, there were few resources available to the naval command in this thea- 
tre.’ Despite obvious weaknesses and disadvantages, however, the main task 
of the Kriegsmarine in the Black Sea, supplying Army Group South, was largely 
achieved (see Chapter 5). 


Romania 


In the years leading up to the outbreak of the Second World War Germany and 
its rivals in western Europe vied with one another for influence over the econo- 
mies of eastern and south-eastern Europe. The treaty signed between Germany 
and Romania on 23 March 1939 effectively bound the economy of the latter to 
the German Grofraumwirtschafi (greater economic area). In effect, this agree- 
ment stipulated that the Romanians would get military hardware in return for oil.!'° 
Later, in October 1940, assistance also came from Germany in the form of teams 
of specialized personnel when the Wehrmacht began its work to improve standards 
in the Romanian Army. This included training which was combat-orientated and 
particularly concentrated on anti-tank measures and small-unit leadership.'"! 

A further accord signed at the end of that same year (4 December) held various 
benefits for the Romanians, including wide-ranging German credits available at 
reasonable rates, agricultural machinery, chemical fertilizers and others. The main 
objective for the Germans, however, was to bolster the branches of Romanian 
industry and agriculture which, it was planned, would eventually dovetail with 
Germany’s own economy. They were not particularly interested at this stage in the 
development of industry, seeing Romania instead as a potential producer of the 
agricultural products and raw materials which Germany lacked. The Germans also 
sent specialists in the fields of agriculture, industry and other sectors in order to 
assist Romanian enterprises and government ministries with their progress. They 
subsequently came to have an important influence on the direction of the Romanian 
economy in general, especially over the more important areas.'"” 

Armaments continued to arrive in Romania even after the disruption caused by 
the campaigns prior to 1942. The Germans donated approximately 50 Renault UE 
armoured supply vehicles from captured French stocks in the first half of 1941; 
later, when certain Czech orders fell through, they sold the Romanians 26 Panzer 
38(t) medium tanks, which arrived just in time for Blau in June and July 1942. That 
September they sold 12 each of the medium tank types PzKpfw III Ausf K and 
PzKpfw IV. When events on the Eastern Front began to take a considerable turn for 
the worse, the Germans sold 31 Panzer IVs to the Romanian Army in November 
and December 1943, with a further 83 arriving in the first six months of 1944. They 
also delivered 4 StuG III assault guns in December 1943 and another 104 in the 
first half of the following year.'!? 

A report on the state of the Romanian Army after almost seven months of cam- 
paigning in Russia suggested that German commanders were unimpressed that it 
persistently retained its rigid adherence to methodical French ideas and that its com- 
munications networks were not fit for purpose. Supply, which was hardly suitable 
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even for a war inside Romania, had to be constantly improvised. The reasons for 
the high casualty rates up to that point were infantry clustering, no centre of gravity 
with respect to artillery and machine-gun fire, poor knowledge of how to use ter- 
rain effectively and poor close-combat fighting skills. One reason given for these 
inadequacies was that the amount of time which German instructors had had with 
the Romanians up to that point had been insufficient to produce many positive 
results. There was, however, some optimism. It was assumed that the Romanian 
Army would once again be ready for action by summer, especially if certain meas- 
ures such as shifting emphasis from technical to tactical leadership with respect to 
artillery and the creation of a long-term supply system were implemented.'* 

On 28 January the German Military Mission (Deutsche Heeresmission, DHM) 
in Bucharest informed the OKW that Romanian participation in the summer cam- 
paign would not be dependent on complete German fulfilment of demands for 
matériel. However, the Romanian head of government and tacit dictator, Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, did expect the strongest possible support in this respect. He par- 
ticularly wanted ammunition and the raw materials which Romania lacked for its 
production so that indigenous factories could be fully employed (at that time they 
were only being utilized to one third of their capacity). With respect to the sup- 
ply problem, the report added, the Romanians could only look after their troops 
as far as the river Bug.''> The following month the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group South (Field Marshal Fedor von Bock) addressed this problem in response 
to a letter which he had received from Antonescu. He confirmed that everything 
possible was being done to improve the situation, which even included supply- 
ing linen from German stocks. He also clarified that Romanian wounded were 
being transported away from the combat zone as speedily as their German com- 
rades.''® This was confirmed in an addendum sent two days later by the head of 
the DHM (Major-General Arthur Hauffe), in which he informed Antonescu that 
of the approximately 18,000 Germans wounded in the Crimea during January and 
February, roughly 15,000 (= 83.3%) had been removed from the area of operations; 
of the 3,377 Romanians wounded, 2,860 (= 84.6%) had been evacuated.!'” 

The German Army created a position in Bucharest — as well as in the capital 
cities of other friendly nations — to address important military-economic issues. 
In Romania it was known as the WO (Wirtschaftsoffizier) Rumianien. The remit of 
this economics officer was to brief the OKH regularly on the state and develop- 
ment of the Romanian economy, as well as to liaise with all pertinent German and 
Romanian authorities and personalities.''® On 1 March this department noted that 
all Romanian factories involved in the new, increased armaments programme for 
the period from October 1941 to December 1942 (with the exception of the German 
orders which had been relocated to Romania) were being fully utilized. The report 
suggested, however, that current production since the end of November could only 
be regarded as unsatisfactory, possibly because there was a shortage of materials 
which were still to be obtained from Germany. This was evidently down to the fact 
that Hitler had not yet decided to what extent Romanian demands for raw materi- 
als were to be met.''? Nevertheless, certain important armament types were being 
manufactured in reasonable quantities. According to this plan, up to mid-February 
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1942, the Romanians had produced 106.6% of the projected number of 7.5 cm 
anti-aircraft guns and 95.8% of the 4.7 cm anti-tank guns. Artillery munitions, 
however, had only been manufactured at an average of roughly 35% of targets.'° 

Hitler was keen at this time to remain on good terms with his allies from an 
economic point of view, and on 3 April he ordered that the ‘greatest loyalty’ should 
be afforded the Romanians with respect to trade relations.'! 

Certain elements of the Romanian Army in the lead-up to Blau were, according 
to the Germans, in a relatively tolerable state. Later that month the liaison staff 
at the headquarters of the Romanian Mountain Corps suggested that with a 19% 
deficit in the authorized strength of the units concerned, the personnel situation 
of its divisions was ‘satisfactory’. Weapons and equipment were available in the 
requisite numbers for each unit (with the exception of 18th Infantry Division) and 
everything was fit for action. The vehicle situation was generally good, and their 
condition too was deemed acceptable.!”? 

A report from the DHM about Antonescu’s recent trip to the front, written two 
weeks before Blau commenced, suggested that the Romanian formations there had 
made a good impression on him. The bearing, clothing and mood of the troops 
were excellent, weapons and equipment had been partially replenished from cap- 
tured stocks and were in good condition, and the divisions of VI Corps (which 
would later serve under 4th Panzer Army to the south of Stalingrad) were each 
being provided with six 7.5 cm Pak 40 anti-tank guns.'* This gun, only recently 
brought into service in February of that year, had proven its worth in combat and 
was effective against Soviet T-34 medium and KV heavy tanks. 

On | August Armeegruppe Ruoff (Colonel-General Richard Ruoff) reported 
that the subordinate Romanian 3rd Army was in good spirits because of German 
successes, so much so that the divisions of the cavalry corps even bemoaned the 
fact that they had not yet seen offensive action. The Romanians were also optimis- 
tic that taking the Caucasus would end the war in Russia. However, anti-tank guns 
and communications equipment were still inadequate.'™ In order to try to alleviate 
this problem the OKH ordered a reorganization of 14 divisions in the west in order 
to free up ammunition for the IFH 14/19(t) light field howitzer for the Romanian 
Army the following month.'?° 

However, frustration in the German Army at what was perceived to be a lack 
of professionalism on the part of its most important ally on the Eastern Front was 
never far away. Towards the end of September, 17th Army noted its ‘grave disap- 
pointment’ (erhebliche Enttduschung) in the Romanian forces during the previous 
few days. The Soviets had succeeded with a small landing operation to the west 
of Novorossijsk, which could have been prevented were it not for security lapses 
along the coast. Despite the presence of German advisers the Romanians were 
still making mistakes, such as not using the pre-assigned air support, a complete 
lack of cooperation between different arms (especially the infantry and artillery), 
and even a case where the commander of 3rd Romanian Mountain Division had 
attempted to influence the commander of their 6th Cavalry Division into refusing 
to carry out an attack order from Gruppe Wetzel (V German Corps and Romanian 
Cavalry Corps).!”° 
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Ist Romanian Armoured Division, which comprised of badly worn vehicles 
following the drive on the Caucasus, received 11 Panzer III Ausf N and 11 Panzer 
IV medium tanks in September. (After this formation was practically wiped out 
later at Stalingrad the Germans promptly replaced all its destroyed Skoda LT-35 
light tanks with 50 Panzer 38(t) medium tanks and some Panzer IVs.) Throughout 
1942 the tank factory at Brasov began to modify some surviving R-2 light tanks 
(Panzer 35(t) in Romanian service) with captured Soviet 7.6 cm ZiS-3 field cannon. 
The Germans also provided the Romanians with a few dozen captured Soviet T-60 
light tanks, which were armed with F-22 7.62 cm divisional guns. The Romanians 
used them as tank destroyers and designated them TACAM R-2 (or T-60). Later, 
some of these R-2s were fitted with the 7.5 cm Resita Model 1943 Romanian anti- 
tank gun. This was basically a Soviet ZiS-3 field gun which had been rechambered 
to accept German 7.5 cm ammunition. From November 1943 the Germans also 
began to provide more Panzer IVs and StuG IIIs.'2” 

Shortages were often not simply down to availability or logistics problems. 
On 21 October, 17th Army noted that the paucity of Romanian artillery ammu- 
nition was, according to the chief of staff of Gruppe Wetzel (Colonel Helmuth 
Voelter), mainly down to the mindless barrage fire which the Romanians usu- 
ally initiated even when only Russian reconnaissance patrols were approaching.!”8 
At the end of the month the War Economy and Armaments Office of the OKW 
(Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt, WiRtiAmt) noted that the commander of VI 
Romanian Corps and the DHM had discussed in mid-July demands with respect 
to the supply of ammunition as well as the necessary raw materials and steel 
cores for the manufacture of weapons, machinery and ammunition in Romania 
itself. A plan had been set up as a result which had fixed the monthly ammunition 
requirements of the Romanian forces serving on the Eastern Front. This amount 
was to be taken from German reserves if it could not be covered by Romanian 
manufacture, ongoing export orders or captured stocks, and would be largely 
achieved at the expense of production which was intended for the Wehrmacht. 
However, previous discussions had shown that even though the Romanians knew 
the extent and type of troop contingents to be sent east in 1942, the responsible 
authorities had given no thought to the continuous supply of ammunition or to 
weapons replacements. Only with the intervention of the DHM did these issues 
finally come up for discussion. It was further noted that at the end of certain bat- 
tles (such as at Kerch’, Khar’ kov and Sevastopol’) captured Soviet equipment had 
been relinquished to Romanian troops.'”° 

Germany’s allies were intent on looking after their own interests where appro- 
priate. On 11 November it was reported that Antonescu had told his advisers that 
Romanian requirements of crude oil and oil derivatives were to be given prefer- 
ential treatment over exports. The planned figure for domestic use would reach 
242,600 tonnes for the following month (compared to, for example, only 147,000 
during the previous November). It was also noted by the German authorities that 
certain deliveries which had been promised had not arrived.'*° The Romanians 
could hardly complain about weapons being withheld when they themselves knew 
that their oil reserves were the single most important source for Germany. 
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Military aid was not confined to the Romanian Army. A deal worth between 
13 and 15 million Reichsmark (RM) was to be included in the proposed treaty of 
March 1939 to develop the Royal Romanian Air Force (Forfele Aeriene Regale ale 
Romdniei, FARR) with German technical assistance.'*! Before the outbreak of war, 
for example, Germany had already supplied 30 He 112 fighters to Romania. This 
aircraft had lost out to the famous Messerschmitt Bf 109 in trials, but the Luftwaffe 
later urged its manufacturer, Dr Ernst Heinkel, to sell it to countries like Turkey, 
Japan and Romania. It subsequently proved its worth with the FARR in operations 
over the Black Sea and at the Ukrainian port of Odessa. Also, once the campaign in 
the west had begun, Germany provided 50 Bf 109E-3/-4 fighters and 32 He 111H-3 
medium bombers (to supplement the SM 79Bs which had already been purchased 
from Italy). Assistance also came from the Germans in the form of specialized per- 
sonnel when, in autumn 1940, a Luftwaffe mission was sent to Bucharest to help 
with the restructuring of the FARR.'? 

The indigenous Romanian aircraft industry reached its peak output in 1942 when 
it produced 314 machines of all types. Nevertheless, until better aircraft arrived 
from Germany, the contribution of the FARR on the Eastern Front remained mod- 
erate. When Blau began, however, its activities increased somewhat on the pre- 
vious year. The Combat Air Group (Grupul Aerian de Lupta, GAL), which had 
been formed at the beginning of the eastern campaign in order to support the two 
Romanian armies in Army Group South, now had more modern aircraft than when 
Barbarossa began. Logistics, however, remained inadequate. Nevertheless, from 
1943, a process of modernization began with the aid of local industry and fur- 
ther imports. Germany began to deliver Bf 109G (fighter), Ju 87 (dive bomber), 
Hs 129 (ground-attack) and Ju 88 (bomber/fighter) aircraft. However, because of 
a fear that they would be used against the Hungarians, these machines were loaned 
instead of donated. Romania would later also obtain Ju 52/3m transporters and 
12 Bf 110C night fighters as purchases. The following table shows the aircraft 
which the Romanian Air Force received from Germany during the campaign in the 
east up to the end of 1942:!% 

Hitler was very keen to send experienced personnel in important different fields 
to Romania. By summer 1942, for example, the Germans were in the process 
of deploying 30 liaison staffs and expanding a further eight which were already 


Table 4.1 German Aircraft Deliveries to the FARR, 1941-2 


Period of delivery Type Roll Number 
September 1941 Hawker Hurricane Fighter 3 
January—March 1942 He 111H-6 Medium bomber 10 
January—March 1942 BF 109E-7 Fighter 15 
April 1942 He 114 Reconnaissance 10 
April 1942 Fi 156C-3 Reconnaissance 14 
April/May 1942 Do 17M Light bomber 10 
September 1942 Bristol Blenheim Light bomber/fighter 3 


1942 Ju 52/3m Transporter 18 
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in place at Romanian army, corps and divisional headquarters.'™* Similarly, it is 
generally considered that it was the Germans who set out the terms for economic 
collaboration between the two countries before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. However, the documentary evidence suggests that it was the Romanians who 
drafted the terms on which Helmuth Wohlthat (Géring’s chief negotiator) expanded. 
Romanian authorities were doubtless aware that Germany would become predomi- 
nant in their economy under the outline plan drawn up by various government 
ministers under the supervision of King Carol, but they felt that this was in the 
best interests of the country. Germany ultimately effected the joint exploitation 
of Romania’s mineral resources and forests, expanded its industry and adapted its 
agricultural sector to German needs. It also helped to develop the communications 
infrastructure, armaments industry and air force according to German practices.'*> 
These specialists helped to improve not just the armed forces but also the internal 
structures of the country. 

There is no question that the Romanian Army suffered shortages at certain times 
during 1942, though so too did the Wehrmacht. However, the Germans were often 
angered at what they perceived to be gross incompetence on the part of their ally 
and were therefore loath to part with valuable equipment of the most modern kind. 
They found the Romanians in general to be unpunctual, inattentive and extremely 
corrupt, while officers had little regard for the plight of their men and did not 
associate with them on grounds of class differences.'** Enlisted men were gen- 
erally held in even less regard by Wehrmacht commanders. It was certainly true 
that the Germans felt that the Romanian soldier could be tough, brave and will- 
ing to make sacrifices when he had confidence in his officers.'*’ Nevertheless, he 
also had his shortcomings in the view of his German comrades. A report on the 
Romanian Mountain Corps in early August suggested that the handling and care of 
horses in the unit was — with few exceptions — still completely ‘uncomprehending 
and improper’ (verstdndnislos und unsachgemdf).'** This was unfortunate given 
that the Romanians depended largely on horses for mobility. Indeed, the majority 
of the troops were unfamiliar with motor vehicles in general, never mind tanks. 
It therefore proved difficult even to prepare them for anti-tank warfare.'*° The 
Germans were further exacerbated by the fact that the Romanians often did not 
seem to be heeding important instructions. On 19 February 1942 the liaison staff 
at the headquarters of 8th Romanian Cavalry Brigade in the Crimea wrote to the 
chief of staff of 11th Army and suggested that the chronic shortage of ammunition 
experienced by the unit was only down to poor fire discipline resulting from the 
Romanians’ need to discharge their weapons simply to calm themselves (zu ihrer 
Beruhigung).'*° Despite all this, however, deliveries from Germany took on their 
biggest magnitude after the Romanians had suffered their greatest material losses 
in battle.'4! 

The Germans decided that it would be preferable to send vehicle parts directly 
to the Romanian troops at the front for a number of reasons, especially because 
the transport system in south-eastern Europe was too slow. From September 
the Wehrmacht elected only to send spare parts for the repair of vehicles which 
were already in Romania.'” Indeed, Keitel reassured his ally earlier in the year 
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that, as in 1941, the German Army would once again take responsibility for the 
supply of Romanian troops for the new offensive, with all facilities to be put at 
their disposal in the same way that they would be for German units.'# 


Hungary 


Preparations by successive Hungarian governments for any potential conflict had 
been ongoing long before the outbreak of the Second World War, driven by the need 
to be strong militarily if irredentist ambitions of amending the post-First World 
War Treaty of Trianon were to be eventually realized. This settlement, imposed by 
the victorious Allies on 4 June 1920, had forced the Kingdom of Hungary to cede 
approximately 72% of its pre-war territory to its neighbours (Romania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Austria). On 5 March 1938 Prime Minister Kalman Daranyi 
announced the new rearmament plan known as the Gyér Programme, which 
envisaged an expansion of the armed forces during the next five years to begin at 
once, with national conscription being introduced the following year.'** By 1939 
Hungary had a full-blown war economy with — according to German sources — 
an efficient munitions and armaments industry.'** One year later, thanks to a sig- 
nificant increase in trade with Germany coupled with domestic production of war 
material, the Hungarian economy was booming, leading one British observer to 
call the country an ‘island of plenty’.'° 

Whereas Romania’s effort in the war against the Soviet Union was complete 
in the hope of recovering the territories which had been lost as part of the Second 
Vienna Award — Northern Transylvania and the Hungarian-speaking Székelyféld 
(Szeklerland) — Hungary’s fidelity was, from the very outset, only a symbolic ges- 
ture. General Henrik Werth, the pro-German chief of staff, had wanted half of the 
total military strength of the country to be sent to Russia as early as the end of 
August 1941 as a sign of its commitment to the Axis cause. He accused politi- 
cians of harming Hungary’s national interests by obstructing its military efforts in 
this theatre. However, Lieutenant-General Ferenc Szombathelyi, the commander 
of Hungarian forces already serving in the Soviet Union (the so-called Carpathian 
Group comprising VIII and Rapid Corps), was by this time warning the political 
leadership that all troops should be withdrawn from a war whose outcome, he 
claimed, was far from certain. The Regent, Admiral Miklés Horthy, duly dismissed 
Werth and replaced him with Szombathelyi.'*” Towards the end of the year the new 
chief of staff suggested that the primary goal of the Hungarian government should 
now be to preserve whatever forces remained so that they would be available to 
defend the country once the war was over, and he even intimated that Hungary 
might have to engage in hostilities with its neighbours during the present con- 
flict.'48 These attitudes led Hitler to become disenchanted with Hungary and to the 
conclusion that the country was keen to get as much as possible from its alliance 
with Germany at minimal cost to itself.'° 

As with Romania, German assistance to the Hungarian Army came in a few 
different forms. On 13 March 1942 a list of instructions was sent to the German 
liaison staff at the Hungarian high command with the summer offensive in mind. 
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To begin with, the Hungarians were to be helped with the initial organization and 
training of the units which would take part in Blau. Later, the staff would help the 
Hungarians with respect to operations.'*° Army Group South was the main point 
of contact for the Hungarian troops serving in the east. That same month Colonel 
Friedrich-August Weinknecht (quartermaster of the army group and later German 
representative at the headquarters of 2nd Hungarian Army) was sent to Budapest 
to discuss readiness with respect to arms and equipment. The Wehrmacht finally 
agreed to assume responsibility for supply to its partner, which assistance would be 
compensated for by deliveries of foodstuffs. '*! 

On 9 March Count Miklés Kallay became the new prime minister of Hungary. 
He at once received instructions from Horthy to reverse the policy of benevolence 
towards Germany which his immediate predecessor, Dr Laszl6 Bardossy, had pur- 
sued.'? Sometime later Kallay met Hitler at the Fiihrer Headquarters (Ftihrerhaupt- 
quartier, FHQu) in East Prussia. The most important aspect of the meeting as far 
as the Hungarian premier was concerned was that Hitler did not mention the need 
for any more Honvéd troops at the front for the moment.'? This was yet another 
indication that the Hungarian government and military were only lukewarm at best 
about the war in Russia. 

As Blau approached, the Germans were working hard to prepare 2nd Hungarian 
Army for its future role. That spring they sold 108 Panzer 38(t) Ausf G and 
22 Panzer IV Ausf F1 medium tanks plus 2 Panzer I command tanks to the Hungarian 
Army, which eventually made up the core of 30th Armoured Regiment.'** On 
2 April Hitler once again ordered that the Hungarians — who would soon be in 
position to the south of Voronezh — were to be fully equipped with the necessary 
anti-tank guns ‘at all costs’, including some mobile units. '** 

By summer 1942 the Hungarian Army was confident that its regiments had an 
offensive strength approaching that of their German counterparts, though the lack 
of assault guns would be especially noticeable once offensive operations were 
resumed. The armoured division was also coming to the end of its training, which 
was being conducted under German supervision. The Hungarians further revealed 
that they wished for their formations to be deployed as a single formation under 
one command, for the morale of both the troops at the front and of those elements 
remaining at home. There was the further practical consideration of logistics to take 
into account, as Hungarian munition types were different from those used by the 
Germans. Supply, however, was only deemed a potential problem if the Hungarians 
were asked to operate at considerable distances from railheads.'*° This situation, 
however, never materialized, as the sector on the Don which they ultimately took 
over in July was no more than 200 kilometres from the initial jumping-off point, 
with a railway line running parallel behind it. 

On 23 June the German military attaché in Budapest (Colonel Friedrich-Carl 
Rabe von Pappenheim) reported to the OKH that despite numerous attempts, he 
could still not get any information on the two additional security divisions which 
had been promised by the Hungarians. He had approached the Hungarian gen- 
eral staff ‘umpteen times’ (x-ma/) for information with the same response on each 
occasion: namely, that it would only be sure of the complete order of battle once 
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replacement formations had been activated. The attaché complained that factual and 
precise information could not even be gleaned from a country which was ostensi- 
bly one of Germany’s closest allies. In the long term, however, he hoped to be able 
to provide a clearer picture, especially once he had received more information from 
Romanian and Slovakian intelligence reports.'*’ Six days later the Abwehr noted 
that a high-ranking Hungarian general had suggested that the number of men to be 
sent to Russia could not exceed 500,000 because troops were now also needed to 
remain in Hungary to face down the threat from Croatia as well as Romania, which 
was, according to the report, a new excuse. The Germans, however, felt that this 
had little to do with fear of an actual confrontation with Croatia and was instead 
a pretext for the hitherto sluggish preparations of the Hungarian authorities.'°* 

2nd Hungarian Army was in position along the river Don by late July and was 
no longer involved in offensive operations. Nevertheless, in September, it received 
ten Panzer III and ten Panzer IV Ausf F2 medium tanks, plus ten StuG 40 assault 
guns.'*? Hungary fielded more armour than any of Germany’s other allies on the 
Eastern Front and, excepting Italy, was the only one which built its own tanks in 
significant numbers. Initially, however, there were delays in production of its new 
medium tank (Turan I) and assault gun (Zrinyi II), which resulted in the Hungarian 
Army purchasing Panzer IV and StuG III vehicles from Germany as a temporary 
solution. Later, when the indigenous tanks failed against the T-34, the Germans 
agreed to sell better machines, including several Panzer V (Panther) medium and 
Panzer VI (Tiger) heavy tanks in spring 1944.'° The following table lists the dif- 
ferent types of armoured fighting vehicles which the Hungarian Army received 
from 1941 to 1944, from both indigenous production and procurements from 
Germany:'°! 

2nd Hungarian Army received modest air support during Blau and later opera- 
tions from Ist Air Division (known as 2nd Air Brigade from 15 October) of the 
Royal Hungarian Air Force (Magyar Kirdlyi Honvéd Légieré, MKHL). This for- 
mation began with approximately 5,500 men and 90 aircraft (45 of which were 
combat types) and continually received replacements throughout summer and 
autumn 1942. Between July and September, for example, Luftflotte 4 supplied the 
MKHL with three He 111P-6 medium bombers and four Do 215B-4 light bomb- 
ers after considerable losses had been incurred in the upper Don sector. Hitler, 
however, was not impressed with either the combat record of Hungary’s pilots 
or the persistently bellicose attitude of its government towards Romania. These 
factors had a significant influence on the number of aircraft that the Hungarian 
Air Force ultimately received from Germany. Nevertheless, in the 18 months or so 
between summer 1942 and the beginning of March 1944, the following machines 
were supplied:! 

German economic policy towards Hungary changed from 1941 because of the 
needs of rearmament. In the 1930s Germany had not been keen to promote any 
further expansion of the country’s already substantial heavy industry. However, 
from 1941 Hungarian firms gradually began to receive increasingly larger orders 
from Germany.'® By the end of 1942 the War Economy Department at the OKW 
(Wehrwirtschafisamt, WWA) noted that factories in Hungary were manufacturing 
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Table 4.2 Hungarian Armoured Fighting Vehicles Deliveries, 1941-4 


Type Role 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Production 

Csaba Armoured car 32 50 - - 
Toldi Light tank 110 - - - 
Turan I Medium tank - 190 65 24 
Turan II Medium tank - - 120 60 
Nimréd AA tank - 46 71 18 
Zrinyi IL Assault gun - - 30 36 
Conversions 

Toldi I, II and Ila Light tank - - 80 = 
Imports 

Hotchkiss H-35/39 _ light tank - 5 - - 
Somua 8-35 Medium tank - 2 - - 
Pz I Ausf B Light tank - 8 - - 
Pz II Ausf F Light tank - 6 - - 
Pz 38(t) medium tank - 108 - - 
Pz Ill M Medium tank - 0 - 10 
PzIV FI Medium tank - 22 - - 
Pz IV F2 Medium tank - 0 - - 
PzIVH Medium tank - - - 12 
Pz V (Panther) Medium tank - - - 8 
Pz VIE (Tiger) Heavy tank - - - 12 
StuG 40 Assault gun - 0 - - 
StuG 40 G Assault gun - - - 40 
Marder II Tank destroyer - 5 - 7 
Hetzer Tank destroyer - - - 50 


Table 4.3 German Aircraft Deliveries to the MKHL, Summer 1942 to Spring 1944 


Type Role Number 


Do 215B-4 Long-range reconnaissance 8 
Ju 88A-4, Ju 88C-6, Ju 88D Bomber and reconnaissance 51 
Bf 109F, Bf 109G-2/-6 Fighter 66 
Ju 87D-3/-5 Dive bomber 13 
Fw 189A Tactical reconnaissance 16 
He 111P Medium bomber 10 


weapons and equipment at full capacity thanks to a combination of both German 
and local orders.'* However, while Germany was the principal benefactor of cer- 
tain areas of Hungarian industry in 1942 and 1943, there was no truth to the rumour 
that up to 85% of armament production was intended for the Wehrmacht.'® For 
example, during the war the Hungarians built a total of 270 Me 210Ca-1 heavy 
fighter/ground-attack aircraft under licence, 160 of which went to the MKHL.'® 
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As with Romania, Hungary maintained its independence throughout most of 
the war and often had no misgivings about prioritizing its own needs when neces- 
sary. One significant consequence of such action was that food exports to Germany 
fell by 25% between 1940 and 1943 simply because the authorities were keen to 
provide for their own citizens first." Furthermore, Hungary’s economy actually 
performed better in the early years of the conflict than it had done in the pre-war 
years, especially with respect to industrial development, which experienced a 63% 
increase in actual production between 1938 and 1943.'% 

The Hungarian Army initially used its demands for ammunition, machinery, 
weapons, raw materials and equipment for its troops at home instead of for improv- 
ing the conditions of its troops in Russia.'® Its lacklustre commitment to the com- 
mon Axis cause was the principal reason why it did not get much of the most 
modern weaponry which it certainly needed. (Even the Finns were displeased with 
the efforts of their ‘cousins’, leading the military attaché in Berlin to promise the 
Germans early in 1942 that Finland would approach the Hungarians directly on the 
matter.)'” Hitler’s refusal to equip an unreliable army more interested in settling 
scores with ostensible allies than in fighting the Soviets made sense both politically 
and militarily. 


Italy 


The armaments wish list which the Italian government presented to the Germans in 
August 1939 was described by Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano as ‘enough 
to kill a bull’. A second list of demands in December of the following year was 
even more audacious. It included a request for, inter alia, 800 medium tanks, 675 
anti-tank guns, 900 8.8 cm anti-aircraft guns (including carriages and munitions) 
and approximately 8,000 trucks.'’! These demands could never be fulfilled, though 
the Germans did agree to direct military assistance, relatively large amounts of 
raw materials, and to supply certain types and quantities of arms (if somewhat 
reluctantly). Direct help came two months later when, on Hitler’s insistence, a 
Luftwaffe force was sent to Sicily in February 1941. The following month the 
German Africa Corps (Deutsches Afrikakorps, DAK) under Lieutenant-General 
Erwin Rommel arrived in North Africa to bolster the flagging Italian forces. Then, 
in April, German offensive operations in the Balkans finally extricated Italy from 
the debacle that was its involvement in Greece.'” This conflict, coupled with Ita- 
ly’s poor showing in 1940 against a defeated French Army on the Alpine front, had 
been a considerable source of embarrassment for the country’s armed forces. 
Despite the reversal experienced by the Germans in Russia at the end of 1941, 
they continued to try to galvanize Mussolini’s effort in the Mediterranean theatre 
with German troops rather than attempt to increase the effectiveness of the Italian 
Army. This constituted a drain on the German war economy, though from a stra- 
tegic and propagandistic point of view it was important for the mutual conduct of 
the war. German aid to Italy throughout the whole year was substantial, with ship- 
ments of armaments bridging the gap while Italian industry was being brought up 
to the requisite level of production.'” This too was carried out in large part, thanks 
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to German assistance. A WiRiiAmt report dated 10 February 1942 showed that coal 
deliveries to Italy for the year 1941 totalled 11.8 million tonnes, which amounted 
to 95% of the target of 12.6 million tonnes. This was achieved despite manifold 
difficulties.'“ Later that summer Speer wanted to ruthlessly restrict all exports 
from Germany in favour of indigenous armament production. Hitler, however, had 
already instructed that Italian requests were to be addressed.'” 

By the time 8th Italian Army (also known as Armata Italiana in Russia, ARMIR) 
was in place in the Ukraine, it was equipped the way the Germans wanted it to be, 
especially with respect to anti-tank weapons. Its inventory included 36 good Italian 
7.5 cm 75/32 field guns, 54 German 7.5 cm Pak 97/38 anti-tank guns and 25,000 
draught animals. It also had approximately 600 different artillery pieces ranging 
from a calibre of 7.5 to 21 cm and was equipped with a considerable number of the 
latest types of indigenous guns available to the Italians. With the sole exception of 
tanks (which were reserved for North Africa), the ARMIR was given preferential 
treatment in terms of equipment in comparison to Italian troops serving in other 
theatres. It is simply incorrect, therefore, to regard this force as expendable or of 
little worth.!” Furthermore, it received much of the motorized transportation which 
was available in the Italian Army — a commodity which was already in short supply 
throughout the armed forces.'”” 

Unfortunately for Army Group South, however, it had no influence over who 
would command this force. Lieutenant-General (later Marshal) Giovanni Messe, 
the commander of the Italian Expeditionary Corps in Russia (Corpo di Spedizione 
Italiano in Russia, CSIR), which had been fighting alongside the Wehrmacht 
since the beginning of the campaign, was not given command of the ARMIR even 
though he was respected by the Germans. Instead, the position went to General 
Italo Gariboldi, who had been waiting longer than Messe for an army command.'”* 

The Germans would soon come to rue what they perceived as inefficiency 
in the Italian war industry. In January 1942 the Royal Italian Air Force (Regia 
Aeronautica, RA) turned to Germany for help with strengthening aerial defences 
against a possible Anglo-American invasion. Two hundred aircraft were deliv- 
ered, including 18 night fighters, 3 Bf 110 multi-purpose machines and 15 Do 
217J night fighter/bomber aircraft.'” The following spring Bf 109s began arriving 
from the Luftwaffe. Initially, 50 were given up by German formations stationed 
in the Mediterranean area, but by the armistice in September later that year over 
100 machines had been delivered to the RA.'*° Between 1939 and 1943 the Italians 
received 12 Do 217J night fighters, 110 Ju 87R-2 and 49 Ju 87D-3 dive bombers, 
50 Ju 88A-4 bombers, and 80 Bf 109G and 3 Bf 110C fighters. They were also 
supplied with a number of planes from Vichy France.'*! 

Soon after Blau began the head of the German liaison staff with the ARMIR 
(Major Reinhold Fellmer) reported that the Italians were fully prepared for action 
and were at authorized strength in terms of both men and material. He noted, how- 
ever, that this army would only be suitable for defence against light to medium 
attacks, and that it would only be able to go on the offensive with the help of 
German units. Hitler placed three German divisions (including one armoured) 
behind the front of 8th Italian Army as he was fearful of a Soviet breakthrough in 
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this sector. The Germans had therefore located a significant number of their own 
divisions here. Indeed, he had even contemplated taking units out of the Stalingrad 
front in order to bolster the defences in this area.'* 

On 30 October the economics liaison staff in Rome, WO Italien, noted that for 
the most recent quarter Italian demands for deliveries of matériel from Germany 
had taken the form of small-scale individual requests of various types. During 
1941, the report continued, considerable amounts of material had been given to the 
Italians from both captured stocks and Wehrmacht reserves (partly from the com- 
pany Ageka GmbH and to some extent directly from German armaments firms). 
However, despite repeated protests from these firms and reminders from the OKW, 
Italy had only paid a small part of the invoices up to that point. The outstanding deb- 
its of Ageka GmbH amounted to approximately RM 34 million, while those for the 
armaments companies stood at RM 27 million. Additionally, there were unpaid bills 
for lubricant oil to the tune of roughly RM 44.5 million. There had also been trouble 
with Italian requests for machine tools. It obviously affected the Wehrmacht detri- 
mentally whenever anything had to be given up, but it had been noted that in many 
cases the Italian requests for such hardware had not been for urgent use related to the 
war effort but for civilian purposes. The WO Italien had therefore been informed to 
check for the urgency of these types of requests in the future.'* 

Italy’s military expenditure stood at 23% of GDP in 1941 — a ‘derisory figure’ 
for such a relatively weak economy.'™ The pitiful productive capacity of its indus- 
try was never optimized during the war, and businesses and the Italian people in 
general eventually began to move away from their collaboration with Mussolini’s 
regime for the war effort.'®> It is undoubtedly true that Italy did not get the same 
amount of material support from Germany between 1940 and 1943 as it did from its 
allies in the First World War, which obviously precipitated additional problems.'*° 
However, Germany simply did not have the resources to fully equip the Italian 
Army with modern weaponry despite its best efforts. Nevertheless, economic 
assistance was substantial. In 1942, for example, approximately 10% of German 
oil supplies went to Italy. (Romanian deliveries to Germany were, in effect, loans, 
so the 331,316 tons of oil which Italy received from Germany in that year and 
the 852,672 tons from Romania amounted to a loss for Germany.) Also, thanks to 
German exports, Italy had more coal and steel in 1942 than it had had in 1939. In 
fact, three quarters of Germany’s crude steel exports for that year went to Italy.'*” 

It has been generally accepted that Italian military leaders simply never learned 
that ‘machine warfare’ had been the way forward since the middle of the First 
World War. Instead, it is argued that they preferred to believe that willpower and 
superior numbers alone would be the arbiters of success on the battlefield. In fact, 
the former chief of the Italian general staff, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, was appar- 
ently so disinterested in modern battlefield tactics that he declared that an Italian 
analysis of German methods from July 1940 was only to be studied more carefully 
once the war was over.'** However, historian Bastian Matteo Scianni has shown 
that if some men at the very top of Italian military leadership thought this way, it 
was not the case further down the chain of command, where German operations in 
France and the Low Countries were closely observed and studied.'® 
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Italy’s military record ensured that Germany always gave its junior partner 
just enough equipment (often French or Czech booty) to prevent a collapse in 
the Mediterranean until the Wehrmacht was ready to deal with Britain after the 
fall of the Soviet Union. This was particularly true with respect to supplying the 
German-Italian army in North Africa.'*° As with the other Axis armies, German 
support increased significantly as the war progressed. Hitler agreed to send up 
to 30 tanks to North Africa in early 1943, but these were held up in Sicily and 
ended up being used by Panzer Division Hermann Goring instead. The first tanks 
to be given to the Italians arrived that summer and went to the Blackshirts. This 
delivery comprised of 12 Panzer IIIN and 12 Panzer IVG medium tanks, plus 
12 StuG IIIs.'*' Unfortunately for the Italian Army, however, it was let down most 
by the people responsible for its welfare. The multiplicity of vehicle types issued 
to the troops in the east meant that there were constant problems with respect to 
drivers, technicians and replacements. The high command also failed to provide 
low-temperature lubricants — something which was necessary even for winters 
in northern Italy — thereby exacerbating the existing problems of immobility and 
operational paralysis. !° 

Italy received 209,000 tons of fuel from Kriegsmarine stocks in 1942. The 
German Navy also relinquished its imports of fuel oil from Romania in favour 
of Italy. As a consequence, its stocks fell from 521,000 tons to 136,000 tons in 
the two years from the beginning of 1941 until the end of 1942. The table below 
shows the dramatic rise in German oil exports to Italy in the first three full years 
of the war:!8 

The fact that Italy had enough fuel stocks by the time of its leaving the war 
was to the credit of the German authorities alone. Though Italian requirements of 
raw materials were small in comparison to those of Germany, they still had a det- 
rimental effect on the combined war effort because they were essentials which the 
Germans lacked themselves. The Italians also refused German assistance in trying 
to get a better insight into — and therefore ultimately improve — their war economy. 
General Thomas, the head of the WiRtAmt, also suggested that problems were 
further compounded by the fact that Mussolini himself was often not told the truth 
about the overall economic situation of the country.'* This, however, has been 
shown to be an error. John Gooch has written that, from 1935 onwards, Mussolini 
had received annual reports on the Italian reserves of strategic raw materials, which 
allowed him to judge the military capacity of his forces.'*° 

Nevertheless, the state in general must bear the burden of blame for the poor 
performance of industry and, consequently, the armed forces. For the duration 


Table 4.4 Italian Oil Imports from Germany, 1940-1942 (in tons) 


1940 1941 1942 
Aviation fuel - 57,189 109,739 
Naval naphtha 43,940 209,000 


All oil 9,661 194,295 331,316 
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of the conflict the Italian war economy was riven with inefficiency and corrup- 
tion and was underdeveloped and lacking coherent direction.'°° Neither bravery in 
the field nor considerable direct and indirect German assistance could ultimately 
compensate for political and military mismanagement. 


Japan 


Hitler had always believed that the Tripartite Pact signed on 27 September 1940 
between Germany, Italy and Japan was fundamentally directed against the United 
States. The Japanese, he contended, would keep the Americans tied down in the 
Pacific theatre and prevent them from interfering in Europe once Barbarossa was 
under way. This analysis was supported by Warlimont, who suggested that the 
OKW was adamant that the Japanese Army would only attack the Soviet Union 
once the Red Army had been effectively defeated — an argument which, according 
to Warlimont, therefore eliminated the need for an initial coordinated strategy.'°” 
Contrariwise, the Japanese viewed the accord as a deterrent to British or American 
involvement in the Pacific, and they too had little enthusiasm for a synchronized 
war effort. However, both geographical distance and the naval superiority of the 
combined navies of Great Britain and the United States worked in any case against 
any collaboration which might have been envisaged between the Axis partners.!°* 
Moreover, Japan was in a strong position both militarily and geographically to pur- 
sue its own separate strategy. The non-aggression pact which had been signed with 
the Soviet Union on 13 April 1941 meant that the Japanese could now concentrate 
on fulfilling their ambitions of southward expansion without having to worry about 
a two-front war.'” 

The line of longitude 70° east proposed as a demarcation line between Japan 
on one side and Germany and Italy on the other was rejected by the OKW and 
the Kriegsmarine because they believed that it amounted to a political division 
of spheres of interest between Africa and Asia. Hitler, however, was particularly 
receptive to the notion of separate theatres as he had no desire to see German sol- 
diers fighting shoulder to shoulder with ‘Asiatics’. This agreement was formally 
countenanced on 18 January 1942.°°° However, a section in the protocol stipulated 
that signatories did not necessarily have to adhere strictly to this somewhat arbi- 
trary boundary. On 30 June the Seekriegs/leitung noted the meeting held with the 
Japanese military attaché the previous day during which he expressed the desire of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy (IJN) to extend proposed submarine operations along 
the east coast of Africa against merchant shipping until the end of the year. This 
would mean crossing the demarcation line, though the German Navy had wel- 
comed such an action as being of the greatest benefit for the joint conduct of the 
war, especially as submarines were necessary in this region in consideration of the 
operations currently being conducted by Rommel in Libya. The attaché further 
noted unofficially that he was very pleased with German amenability, noting that 
during the First World War the British Royal Navy had been resolute in its demand 
for strict adherence to the agreed zones of operations. Two days later the German 
naval attaché in Tokyo (Vice Admiral Paul Wenneker) noted that the Japanese were 
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to rapidly increase the number of submarines operating along the East African 
littoral and in the Arabian Sea to 20 in order to disrupt Allied supplies to Egypt.””! 

The Axis partners were at least realistic about how they could cooperate 
effectively with one another. The main points of military collaboration were to be: 


1 mutual liaison concerning the important points of operational planning 
2 cooperation within the framework of economic warfare, including: 


a mutual liaison regarding the planning of economic warfare 

b_ mutual liaison regarding the development of economic warfare... 

c in the event that one partner wants to operate outside its designated zone 
of operations, it will inform the others in advance so that cooperation and 
mutual support can be ensured with respect to the use of operational bases, 
logistics, rest for crews, repairs, etc. 


3 cooperation regarding the gathering and exchange of information important for 
operations 

4 cooperation with respect to subversion (Zersetzungsarbeit) 

cooperation to safeguard the mutual exchange of military information 

6 cooperation with the purpose of establishing a military air link between Germany, 
Italy and Japan (as long as the technical preconditions are available), as well as the 
opening of the maritime route and transport by sea via the Indian Ocean?” 


n 


Distrust was not the sole preserve of the Germans. The idea of cooperating 
strategically and militarily with a distant and unfamiliar ally was inconceivable 
to Japanese officers. They were also not able to recognize the interdependence 
of a land-bound and maritime strategy because of innate rivalries.” On 26 July 
1941 Rear Admiral Oka Takazumi (head of the Naval Affairs Bureau) wrote to the 
Japanese naval attaché in Berlin, Rear Admiral Yokoi Tadao, to inform him that 
the naval command in particular was against any operations as part of a joint war 
effort which would overstretch resources and weaken the country (such as an attack 
on Singapore or the Soviet Union) and then ultimately leave Japan to contend with 
the Anglo-Saxon powers alone without German assistance while still embroiled 
in China. Japan, Takazumi insisted, must conduct its own strategy within its own 
sphere of influence, just as Germany did. Cooperation between the Axis nations 
should concentrate largely on the broader issues of joint warfare; only if a situa- 
tion arose where direct mutual military support was necessary should a new modus 
operandi be considered.?™ 

Jodl met with Japanese representatives in early August 1942 and reported with 
satisfaction that the main objective of the German summer offensive — cutting the 
Red Army off from its oil supplies — had been achieved. He did not mention that 
meeting the Japanese in the Indian Ocean was only a subsidiary aim, though the 
Skl. had hoped that both navies would converge here and disrupt Allied maritime 
lines of communication. However, the Japanese leaders would never have enter- 
tained any German requests to isolate the Soviets from the Indian Ocean as the 
IJN had endeavoured since the mid-1930s to avoid any conflict with the Red Fleet. 
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German hopes of naval cooperation in this region were further dashed by the fact 
that no state of war existed between Japan and the Soviet Union at this time.”° 

Commercial cooperation between Germany and Japan was rather limited, though 
not entirely absent. In late October 1939 a department known as Sonderstab HWK 
was set up to explore questions pertaining to economic warfare. Hitler ordered that 
this staff was to be directly subordinate to the OK W in order to avoid overlapping 
of responsibilities.°°° There was a direct and close connection between its chief 
and Vice Admiral Naokuni Nomura (the principal naval attaché in Europe), which 
was of particular importance given the separation of the theatres and the special 
economic conditions of the Far East.2”” 

Cooperation in terms of military expertise and experiences was less compli- 
cated. On 4 March 1942, for example, the Germans promised that Army Group 
D in France would assist the Japanese with information on Allied landings along 
the Channel coast.?°* However, it was usually the Wehrmacht which was more 
prepared to share secret information than vice versa.” The following month the 
Japanese introduced strict guidelines for German diplomatic personnel, includ- 
ing even the ambassador, which strictly restricted their movements. Japanese 
military personnel in Germany, however, had the freedom to travel around 
German-occupied areas as they pleased. It was only after intervention on the 
part of the Germans and Italians at the Gaimu-shd (Japanese foreign ministry) 
that these restrictions were gradually reversed over time. There remained, how- 
ever, a general mistrust of all things Western and Caucasian, especially because 
of Japan’s enemies in the war and anti-American propaganda. Nor was it only 
the Germans who felt a certain sense of pre-eminence over their ally: both sides 
had a latent superiority complex towards one another, which manifested itself in 
“arrogance and clichés’.?!° 

On 11 September 1942 the accord on intelligence sharing between the 
Kriegsmarine and the IJN was signed. Admiral Kurt Fricke, the chief of staff of the 
SkL., suggested that it signified a momentous step in the cooperation between both 
nations. It was, he claimed, a treaty which helped to provide an insight into the finer 
details of naval warfare. He also noted that the Kriegsmarine saw it as its duty to 
provide the Japanese with wide-ranging and honest assessments of its experiences 
with respect to the sharing of intelligence on the common foe.2!! 

On 30 October the WiRiiAmt reported that it had been concentrating in the 
third quarter on Japanese demands for armaments. Apart from the list of approxi- 
mately 220 items already received from the Japanese on 2 July, there were now 
further requests for many additional commodities, primarily raw materials such 
as steel and chemicals. The total value of the items which had been cleared for 
sale up to that point amounted to approximately RM 250 million. It was also noted 
that a Japanese submarine had left the French port of Lorient at the beginning of 
September with four tonnes of high-quality goods (especially naval equipment 
such as radar, sonar and sonar decoy devices known as Bolde) to the value of 
approximately RM 10 million.” The Japanese also acquired the knowledge of 
modern industrial techniques such as hydrogenation of coal, synthetic fuel pro- 
duction and others. According to a directive from Hitler, Japanese wishes were 
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to be fulfilled to the greatest possible extent. The transport situation, however, 
meant that this was never realized.?!° 


Finland 


Hitler expressed admiration for the Finns as a ‘heroic people’ (He/denvolk) which 
had been at war for 100 of the previous 600 years of its history, thus making 
them a worthy ally of Germany in the present conflict and a future solution to 
the problem of its northern flank after the war.?* He envisaged a Greater Finland 
as a confederate which would act as a counterweight to the Russian state in that 
region, and Germany had little interest in most of the regions in Russia which the 
Finnish leadership was keen to secure. One important exception, however, was the 
areas of the Kola Peninsula in the far north-west which had significant deposits 
of nickel. As early as summer 1940 Hitler had shown an interest in the Finns as 
potential collaborators for Barbarossa as he believed that their vehement desire 
for revenge following the harsh terms imposed by the victorious Soviets after the 
Russo-Finnish War of 1939-40 would make them ideal allies.?!5 

A restructuring of the Finnish Army in May 1940 creating 16 infantry divisions 
was achieved with the significant assistance of field and anti-tank artillery which 
had either been captured or which had arrived from Germany.”!° The Wehrmacht 
had generally adhered to the terms of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, 
which stipulated that Finland was in the Russian sphere of influence. By late 
August 1940, however, Hitler had decided to sell weapons clandestinely to the 
small and vulnerable Scandinavian nation. He ordered that the Finns were to 
be quickly supplied with arms as he did not want them to come completely 
under the control of the Soviet Union. Finland purchased significant quantities 
of matériel, while Germany released Finnish cargo that had been impounded 
on ships in Norwegian ports and paid for anything that had been taken away or 
used by the Wehrmacht. The Finns received 23 light and 40 heavy artillery bat- 
teries, 28 batteries of anti-aircraft guns, 150,000 mines, and placed an order for 
modern fighter aircraft. When Barbarossa was finally launched, all 16 divisions 
were equipped with modern weaponry to a reasonable extent, especially with 
respect to artillery and anti-tank guns. The country’s air defence had also been 
considerably improved.?!” 

Trade in general between Germany and Finland increased significantly dur- 
ing the period when military cooperation between the two countries was being 
strengthened (what would later be termed the Waffenbriiderschaft). On 10 February 
1942 the WiRtiAmt reported that exports to Finland had risen from RM 80 million 
in 1940 to RM 252 million in 1941. Apart from weapons deliveries, the Finns 
had been primarily supplied with grain and mineral oil. Deliveries in the opposite 
direction amounted to RM 145 million for the previous year.?'* Around the same 
time, economic talks between the two countries were concluded. In addition to 
the regular products such as grains and fats, Germany agreed to deliver primar- 
ily coal and coke (1.4 million tonnes), iron and steel (125,000 tonnes) and potash 
(60,000 tonnes), notwithstanding the fact that this would result in considerable 
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reductions to its own supply in certain areas.?'? Later that summer Germany also 
agreed to deliver 35,000 tonnes of provisions for the Finnish armed forces up to the 
beginning of September.?” 

When Holland was overrun during the campaign in the west in May 1940, 
Germany assumed its role as a supplier of aircraft to the Finnish Air Force (Suomen 
ilmavoimat, SI). Up to 1942 the SI received 57 Morane MS 406 and MS 410 fighters 
from captured French stocks. Later deliveries included 29 American Curtiss Hawk 
75A-3 and A-6 fighters, which had been captured by the Germans in France and 
Norway. These provided a favourable strengthening of the Finnish Air Force. At 
the beginning of 1942 Géring personally presented the Finns with 15 Do 17Z-2 
bombers and, later that spring, they signed a contract with Junkers for 24 Ju 88A-4 
bombers, the first of which were received the following April. A group of 41 pilots 
also attended the training school at Tutow in Pomerania.”! 

As the war progressed and the Finnish position became more precarious, bet- 
ter aircraft began to arrive. Early in 1943 the commander-in-chief of the Finnish 
Air Force, Lieutenant-General Jarl Lundqvist, was promised modern aircraft by 
Goring during a visit to Germany. According to the agreement the Finns would 
initially receive 30 Bf 109G-2s (16 of which were new, the remainder former Luft- 
waffe machines which had been completely overhauled), with the Germans also 
promising to replace any losses. As a result, up to 1 June 1944, the SI received 
a total of 48 Bf 109G-2s (and over 100 Bf 109s altogether) from Germany.” 

Finland represented an indispensable linchpin of the Eastern Front in the 
eyes of the German military leadership. If the country were to leave the war, the 
Kriegsmarine would no longer be able to keep its Soviet opponent bottled up in 
the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland. This would have very serious repercussions 
for Swedish iron ore shipments and for the supply of the troops fighting in Finland 
and the Baltic states. A Finnish withdrawal from the war would mean the loss of 
waters which were important training areas for submarine crews, while the position 
of 20th German Mountain Army in the far north of the country would also become 
unsustainable.??> However, Hitler’s faith in the Finns as a reliable and committed 
ally was well founded. In September 1942, 95% of the supporters of the conserva- 
tive National Coalition Party and of the Agrarian League, in addition to 65% of 
Social Democrats, still believed in an ultimate German victory. Most adherents of 
the first two parties and of the nationalist Patriotic People’s Movement, as well as 
the officer corps and the clergy, were against a separate peace with the Soviet Union 
because they believed that it would be impossible to secure reasonable terms.” 

As a consequence of the overall war situation, Germany was Finland’s only sup- 
plier of various types of armaments during the years of the Waffenbriiderschaft2* 
However, trade was not confined to weapons or equipment: in fact, from 1941 
almost 56% of al/ Finnish imports came from Germany.” This included a signifi- 
cant amount of foodstuffs: Germany actually exported more grain to Finland after 
Barbarossa had begun than it imported for its own consumption from Hungary 
(one of its principal suppliers).?”” 

Hitler was justifiably anxious to keep the Finns in the war, so he increased deliv- 
eries of better weapons and sent Wehrmacht formations to particularly threatened 
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sectors of the Finnish front as the war progressed. In September 1943 obsolete 
Finnish BT-42 assault guns were replaced with the purchase of 30 StuG IIIs. The 
following year the Finns bought a further 29 in addition to 15 Panzer IVs and 
3 captured Soviet T-34 tanks. From 1941 to 1944 Finland received a total of 463 
German anti-tank guns (over half of which were 7.5 cm Pak 97/38 or Pak 40 
types) and 59 StuG III assault guns.??* When the Red Army attacked III and IV 
Finnish Corps on the Karelian Isthmus on 9 June 1944 with half a million men 
and 800 tanks, the Finns received help from Germany when their country needed 
it most. By the end of the month the Germans had sent 41 Bf 109G fighters, 
with a further 18 following in July. They also sent a special Luftwaffe forma- 
tion, the ad hoc Gefechtsverband (Combat Group) Kuhlmey, consisting of fight- 
ers, dive bombers and close-support aircraft, with a total of 46 planes landing at 
Immola airfield outside the town of Imatra in the south-east of the country on 
16 June 1944. This unit received replacements throughout its mission until most 
of it was withdrawn on 21 July. By September 1944 the Finns had received 162 
Bf 109Gs, which helped the SI to survive the heavy fighting of that summer.” 
The Germans also sent 122nd Infantry Division from the Narva front in northern 
Russia, while an assault-gun brigade was rushed south from Lapland. In addition 
to this air support the Finnish infantry received large numbers of Panzerfaust and 
Panzerschreck anti-tank weapons.” 


Turkey 


Though Turkey did not ultimately enter the war on the Axis side, it nevertheless 
had the potential to become an important instrument of the New Order envisaged 
by Hitler for Europe and beyond, particularly because of its strategic position as 
the gateway to the Middle East. This area represented the ‘geopolitical dream’ for 
the Axis because of its abundant oil resources.”*! As with Finland in the north, 
Hitler regarded Turkey as the ideal cornerstone of Germany’s southern flank in the 
postbellum future.” 

As early as 5 July 1941 the German ambassador to Turkey, Franz von Papen, 
had written that the early German operational successes in the Soviet Union had 
precipitated an increase in support for Pan-Turanism in Turkey, a movement which 
believed that its aspirations could only be realized with German assistance and not 
British. One of the aims of this faction was the outright annexation of the lands 
in the Soviet Union inhabited by Turkic-speaking peoples, or at least to secure 
their autonomy. This was seized upon by Germany, which supported Pan-Turanist 
propaganda in the hope of awakening in Turkish society a readiness to support the 
Axis cause.?* This initiative met with considerable success as, by 1942, there were 
180,000 men of various Turkic-speaking peoples fighting alongside the Germans 
in the Waffen-SS, while 162nd Infantry Division consisted almost entirely of vol- 
unteers from these nationalities.” 

On 27 August 1941 the OK W issued an overview of the strategic situation to the 
heads of the three services and foreign minister Ribbentrop that had been approved 
by Hitler personally. It stated, inter alia, that having Turkey on the Axis side 
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would tie British and Soviet forces to its border while at the same time allowing 
the Germans to take the Caucasus area quicker and to advance the following year 
on Egypt from the east via Transjordan. The Germans would help the Turks with 
respect to ammunition and matériel, as Turkey’s entry into the war on Germany’s 
side would be militarily of great advantage — the earlier the better was the consen- 
sus. The country’s armed forces were also believed to be strong enough to resist 
the British-Soviet forces on land, on the sea and in the air without German succour. 
Even an aggressive posture alone on Turkey’s part would tie down British and 
Soviet forces, thereby alleviating the German position in southern Russia.”*° 

Before Barbarossa Hitler had been keen to eschew any complications in relations 
with Turkey out of a desire to avoid anything that might impede preparations for 
the campaign against the Soviet Union. To his mind, any action against the Turks 
— whether violent or otherwise — would necessarily cost time, thereby allowing 
the Soviets to strengthen their position still further.’ This peaceable approach on 
Germany’s part was willingly reciprocated throughout the duration of the war. The 
principal aim of Turkey’s foreign minister at the time, Numan Menemencioglu, 
was to keep the country out of the conflict, and he saw nothing paradoxical in the 
fact that he wished to maintain cordial relations with both Germany and Great 
Britain. He conceived the idea of ‘active neutrality’, which was meant to safeguard 
Turkey’s integrity while at the same time preventing either Germany or the Soviet 
Union from becoming too powerful in the region.”** This modus operandi was evi- 
dent in a German report dated 29 June which suggested that four Turkish divisions 
had been sent to the border with the Soviet Union.?” Three weeks later, however, 
the Abwehr noted that these troops were not there to resist a German advance 
southwards from the Caucasus should this ultimately materialize. According to 
the report, Turkey simply wanted to be strong where it felt that military decisions 
were beginning to loom.*”” 

Leading figures in the Turkish military, however, had other aspirations. Earlier 
in the year the German military attaché (Vice Admiral Ralf von der Marwitz) 
had had a lengthy discussion with the deputy chief of the Turkish General Staff, 
Colonel-General Asim Giindiiz, during which both sides agreed to share intel- 
ligence reports on the Soviet Union. The Turks declared that they were certain 
that they had nothing to fear from the Germans and, consequently, from the 
Italians or Bulgarians either. Indeed, Giindiiz revealed that he prayed every day 
for a German victory because he saw the Soviet Union — and therefore Britain — 
as the greatest danger to his country. He also reassured Marwitz that the Germans 
had nothing to fear from the Turks either, who would not succumb to any threats 
from the Allied camp and, if necessary, would not hesitate to take up arms even 
against their British partner should the need arise. The Reich, he declared, need 
not be concerned about Turkey as it would continue to cover Germany’s southern 
flank, even if the Soviet Union was not defeated that year. In fact, he reassured 
Marwitz that Germany could depend on Turkish goodwill even in the event of 
a military setback. However, the Turks were adamant that the strictest secrecy 
be upheld regarding the matter, as they did not want to jeopardize existing trade 
with Britain and the United States.™! 
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The Axis nations were also well represented in Turkey’s economy, with almost 
50% of the country’s trade being with Germany and its partners before the war.” 
Hitler was directly involved in trying to prevail on the Turks to join the Axis with 
certain concessions. For example, he was prepared to waive the ban on arma- 
ment sales to non-aligned nations in certain favourable situations. On | April he 
suggested to Halder that Turkey would eventually join the Axis at some point, 
so he ordered that any requests for the purchase of weapons made by the Turkish 
government were to be accommodated to a considerable degree.” Such affable 
intentions were, however, constantly subject to revision. Four months later Hitler 
told Saffet Arikan, the new ambassador in Berlin, that Turkey could have any 
goods it desired with the exception of weapons, as it was still allied to Germany’s 
enemies." 

On 18 August the OKH reported that German victories in the Crimea and south- 
ern Russia had reduced Turkish fears of a Soviet attack on the Bosporus. However, 
the Turks would probably now feel threatened by either the Soviets or the Germans 
along their Black Sea coast and eastern border. According to the report, this would 
explain the relatively large troop movements (possibly four to seven infantry divi- 
sions) since the beginning of July to the east. In a meeting with Raeder eight 
days later Hitler acknowledged the value of the German submarines currently in 
the Black Sea as, from a political point of view, he was certain that their presence 
would have a particularly favourable effect.**° 

Turkey displayed a manifest and persistent interest in the fate of the Turkic 
peoples of the Caucasus area, though so too did the Germans and Soviets. They 
vied with one another for the allegiance of these groups, with the Moslems in 
particular being deemed especially useful by Berlin because of their fervent sup- 
port and anti-Bolshevism. As a consequence, Stalin sent the head of state security, 
Lavrenti Beria, to the region later that month.” Conversely, the German high com- 
mand insisted that the local inhabitants here were to be treated by German troops 
in a ‘friendly’ manner.™* 

Certain intelligence reports gave the Germans some hope that Turkey might 
eventually enter the war on the Axis side. On 4 September the Abwehr signalled 
that the Turks were planning to blow up a railway line in the Soviet Union between 
Tbilisi (Georgia) and Erevan (Armenia). Fifty men had apparently already crossed 
the border nine days previously in order to carry out the mission.” Later that 
month the Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab noted that an unchecked source suggested that 
the Turks were planning a further raid on Soviet territory, this time against tunnels 
and bridges between Adler and Poti on the Black Sea coast.” 

The Germans hoped — not without reason according to the official Soviet 
history — to bring Turkey into the war on their side once they had crossed into 
Transcaucasia.”*' The prize was indeed enticing: if the Turkish government could 
be persuaded to join the Axis, there would be nothing to prevent a German thrust 
into the Middle East region, an advance which could very well change the course 
of the war in North Africa.* Yet it was not to be. Hitler explained to the Bulgarian 
foreign minister at the end of 1941 that Turkey’s continued refusal to join the Axis 
was down to the fact that Germany could not promise as much as Britain in terms 
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of realizing geopolitical ambitions. Unknown to Hitler, however, was the fact that 
the British had persistently denied Turkish territorial aspirations.*? 


Peoples of the Occupied Territories 


The matter of treating ethnic groups hostile to the Soviet regime propitiously 
had been tentatively approached by the Germans at the beginning of 1942 in the 
Crimea. On 4 January, 11th Army reported that, in agreement with Army Group 
South, it had ordered large numbers of Tatar volunteers to be sought out imme- 
diately, who would then be integrated into German divisions as riflemen in order 
to bolster the fighting strength of the infantry regiments. A proclamation to the 
effect that the Tatars were to be freed from Bolshevism was also planned. If suc- 
cessful, the army command hoped that personnel would be sent from Germany 
in order to take charge of the political and propaganda initiatives. The army also 
sought approval from the supreme command for its intended measures, which were 
officially endorsed by Hitler the following day.” 

Two weeks later the chief of staff of Army Group South wrote to the OKH in 
relation to setting up large national anti-Bolshevik units. The number of captured 
stocks of weapons currently available would suffice to arm approximately 10,000 
men, but the most pressing problem for the Germans lay in equipping these units 
with horses and vehicles, as the requirements of the agricultural sector and of their 
own formations would mean that there would be a limit to the numbers available. 
A further significant obstacle lay in the manning of these units with German troop 
leaders: front-line divisions, which were already below establishment strength, 
should not be expected to cope with further reductions to their leadership cad- 
res.*° However, the full use of the Ukrainian population in a military role and the 
concomitant subversive influence on large contingents of the Red Army, which it 
was hoped would occur, was only secondarily an organizational problem. It was 
primarily a political question, the army group argued, which had to be tackled with 
agitation and propaganda. If this was done correctly it could have a decisive signifi- 
cance for the war against the Soviet Union.** This, however, showed the political 
naivety of the Army leadership, which failed to understand the type of war that its 
political overlords intended to wage in certain areas of the Soviet Union. 

In the second half of March, Hitler ordered that the activation of Hundertschaf- 
ten (units of approximately 100 men) comprising Tatars, Cossacks and members 
of the Caucasian peoples could begin, though the OK W later ordered instead that 
existing units would be brought up to battalion strength.**’ These men had proven 
to be good soldiers and had also deserved recognition for their role in fighting 
partisans. They were not prisoners of war but volunteers in the crusade against 
Bolshevism and Russian oppression. The Army therefore ordered that they were to 
be treated according to the principle of soldierly honour.” 

At the beginning of May Hitler made an exception to the ban on newly cre- 
ated formations so that these peoples could be used to make up new formations 
within Army Group South. The OKH anticipated considerable numbers of Turkic 
volunteers and had had such positive experiences while setting up the Ostlegionen 
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(Eastern Legions) that it decided to create a special organization within Army 
Group South to recruit and train these men and to form them into new battalions.’ 

With respect to the Caucasus region, Hitler had neither settlement nor racial- 
political aims for the region; his primary interest was control of the oilfields. As 
he was still unsure of the extent of independence to be bestowed and because the 
battle for the region was still ongoing, he decided to leave the territory under mili- 
tary administration in a directive dated 8 September, in which he gave full political 
responsibility to the commander-in-chief of Army Group A. In contrast to the other 
occupied areas, the use of words like ‘freedom’, ‘independence’ and ‘cooperation’ 
was encouraged.” 

Friendly German attitudes towards the local population of the Caucasus soon 
paid dividends. By early August the soldiers of the Red Army had been ordered not 
to have any contact with the indigenous peoples of the region, who were now the 
object of distrust.*' The Soviet authorities would be proved correct in their assess- 
ment of the situation. In the six weeks from the end of the month until 6 October, 
roughly 2,000 men deserted to the units of III Panzer Corps alone, mainly from 
the 392nd (Georgian) Rifle Division (Colonel Isidor Silagadze). During the same 
period, the majority of the roughly 1,600 deserters taken in by XXXX Panzer 
Corps were Armenians.” On 27 September alone, 14 officers and 523 men went 
over to this formation. By this time, members of the Caucasian peoples fighting in 
the ranks of the Red Army were taking every opportunity to defect to the enemy.”* 

In contrast, by May 1943, Hitler was siding with the Reich Commissar for the 
Ukraine, Erich Koch, over the Ostministerium (Ministry for Eastern Territories) 
under Alfred Rosenberg in an argument concerning potential post-war independ- 
ence for the Ukraine, which was favoured by the latter. He suggested that the 
minister should not issue decrees which could not be fulfilled and pointed to 
the similarity between Rosenberg’s preferred policy and that of the German Empire 
between 1914 and 1918. Hitler was adamant that there would be no Ukrainian state 
in the same mould as the Polish polity that emerged after the First World War.?* 
Rosenberg had wanted an independent Ukraine as a bulwark against Russia but 
failed to realize that the majority of the political leadership supported incorpora- 
tion of this territory into Germany at some future time. Indeed, by this time, Hitler 
had already decreed that there would be just one ‘master’ in the occupied eastern 
territories — meaning no collaboration with the indigenous population — and that 
only Germans were permitted to bear arms.?°> 


General German Assistance 


After 1931 Great Britain and France stopped the flow of capital into the countries 
of eastern and south-eastern Europe. As a consequence, the economies of the area 
were starved of access to markets, resulting in an inability to fulfil commitments 
and to continue with the process of industrialization. This in turn forced these 
nations to trade on predominantly unequal terms with Germany.”® Notwithstand- 
ing such disadvantages, however, the smaller states of south-eastern Europe were 
as inclined as Germany to enter into bilateral trade agreements because each party 
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had a shortage of gold and foreign currency reserves, which produced a readiness 
on the part of all concerned to enter into clearing agreements.” Apart from arms 
and industrial equipment, the Germans exported technical expertise, particularly 
in the agriculture sector. However, Hitler’s promotion of a GrofSraumwirtschaft in 
the region was certainly not a novel idea. It can be dated as far back as the early 
nineteenth century to the German economic theorist Friedrich List, who had argued 
that the free trade doctrine espoused by the Scottish philosopher, Adam Smith, 
favoured maritime powers over their continental rivals. In List’s view, Germany’s 
lack of colonies created the need for deliberate economic planning which incor- 
porated the surrounding areas in order to ensure both economic and military secu- 
rity. These areas would then serve as the agricultural counterpoint to Germany’s 
industrial might.” Hitlerite Germany began its relations with the eastern European 
countries in just such a fashion, though it later began to concentrate on their indus- 
trial capacity as the war progressed. 

As the following table indicates, Germany’s exports of military material in the 
four years prior to the outbreak of the Second World War increased significantly in 
comparison to the exports of its main European competitors: 

Indeed, up to 1940, German deliveries of military vehicles to the Soviet 
Union, Italy, Yugoslavia, Finland and Romania actually caused a strain on the 
Wehrmacht’s own resources. This meant that Germany became ever more reliant 
on vehicle and armament factories in the occupied territories.” The Wehrmacht 
also initiated a study to look into standardizing weapons in 1942-3, though 
generally speaking significant progress was never made. A similar case arose 
in 1943 with the ill-equipped French forces in Tunisia (Armée d’Afrique) led 
by General Henri Giraud, which were given mountainous sectors in the hope 
that they would not encounter enemy tanks. The Germans still broke through, 
however, so all units were subsequently equipped in such a way as to bring them 
up to British and American standards. This was made possible by the industrial 
might of the United States. The Germans, on the other hand, could hardly sup- 
ply their own needs, much less those of their allies.?” For example, Germany 
built 117,881 aircraft of all types during the war, whereas its allies produced an 
approximate total of only 22,000 between them. On the Allied side, Britain pro- 
duced 131,549, the Soviet Union 158,218, and the United States 324,750. The 
Luftwaffe was originally not particularly keen to send the best modern aircraft 
to its Axis partners, though it was later forced to do so to ensure that these 


Table 4.5 Value of Exported Arms and War Material, 1935-1938 (index numbers: 


1934 = 100)! 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
Germany 103 222 380 353 
Italy 46 53 163 232 
United Kingdom 118 118 146 211 


France 82 146 139 198 
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countries could offer a modest defence against their opponents. Again, this was 
not a uniquely German practice: the United States acted in a similar fashion by 
giving the rather deficient Bell P-39 Airacobra to the Soviets, the Free French 
and the Italian Co-Belligerent Air Force.?” 

On 10 May the quartermaster-general department noted that it was responsible 
for the logistics of both the German and Axis troops (as long as the latter were tac- 
tically under the direct control of the OKH).’” Later that month 102 heavy 7.5 cm 
FK(f) guns were delivered to Army Group South for use among the allied troops 
as anti-tank weapons.’” This was an effective weapon taken from captured French 
and Polish stocks and was used by the Wehrmacht until the end of the war. As the 
war progressed, German 3.7 cm and Belgian 4.7 cm anti-tank guns in service with 
the Axis nations were replaced with heavier weapons.” The Germans did provide 
their allies with reliable anti-tank batteries during the conflict, though there were 
still overall deficiencies in artillery and anti-tank firepower.?” 

Armoured vehicles delivered to the satellite armies were also in service 
with the Wehrmacht. At one point during the battle for Khar’kov in spring 
1943, for example, the three armoured infantry divisions of SS Panzer Corps 
(SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Paul Hausser) fielded a total of 95 Panzer IV Ausf G tanks, 
while the elite GrofSdeutschland division retained 42 Ausf F2/Gs. In fact, as late as 
the beginning of 1945, the German Army still had more Panzer IVs than Panthers 
on the Eastern Front (736 compared to 707).’” Even lesser foreign machines were 
in service with German armoured units. 6th Panzer Division, for example, was still 
using Panzer 35(t) light tanks in 1942, while 7th, 8th, 12th, 19th, 20th and 22nd 
Panzer Divisions were equipped with Panzer 38(t) medium tanks.’ The Panzer III, 
used by many Axis armies in large numbers, was armed with a 5 cm L/42 gun, 
which could penetrate 47 mm of armour at a distance of 450 metres and was highly 
effective against most types of Soviet tanks.?” 

The Germans found it difficult with respect to replacements as Blau progressed 
because the satellite armies only arrived piecemeal at the front. The Romanians, for 
example, had promised half a million men at the beginning of 1942, yet their troops 
only arrived tardily. Even by the end of November their 4th Army had still not com- 
pletely arrived at its designated sector to the south of Stalingrad with its authorized 
establishment. Indeed, this was one of the principal reasons why Antonescu ulti- 
mately declined the command of a proposed Army Group Don, which would have 
held a sector from Stalingrad to Astrakhan’ with a combined German-Romanian 
force, arguing that he would only do so when both Romanian armies were in situ 
at full strength.?*° 

German armaments deliveries were not confined to the larger Axis nations. 
After Slovakia participated in the campaign against Poland in 1939, the Germans 
delivered 32 Panzer 38(t) Ausf S and 21 LT vz 40 light tanks in addition to the 
30 CKD vz 33 tankettes and 13 OA vz 30 armoured cars which it had already 
received, thus enabling the Slovaks to build up their Mobile Division, which 
would later serve in southern Russia. After this division was almost wiped out 
after Stalingrad the Germans supplied 37 Panzer 38(t), 7 Panzer III Ausf N and 
16 Panzer II Ausf F tanks, plus 18 Marder III tank destroyers.”*' The following 
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table shows the number and variety of armoured fighting vehicles which Germany 
supplied to friendly nations from 1940 to 1944: 

Of the 1,414 Panzer 38(t) medium tanks produced by the Bohemian and Moravian 
Engineering Works (B6hmisch-Mahrische Maschinenfabrik, BMM) between May 
1939 and July 1942, for example, Germany delivered 231 to its Axis partners to 
augment what were only modest armoured forces.” Altogether it produced 25,897 
tanks during the war, of which 1,250 went to its allies.? This is not an inconsid- 
erable amount when the relative sizes of the different armies and the strains on 
Germany’s own war economy are taken into account. In the final quarter before the 
outbreak of war the country was producing 375,000 tons of iron and steel a month 
for both direct and indirect export. It was also paying for foreign goods with indus- 
trial machinery, complete factories, armaments and so on — in other words, items 
which were desperately needed for Germany’s own war economy.”** 

The following figures highlight the significant overall increase in German 
exports of matériel to its partners both before and during the initial stages of the 
campaign in Russia: 


Table 4.6 German Sales of Tanks and Assault Guns to Selected Axis and Eastern European 
Countries, 1940—1944?> 


Year Bulgaria Finland Hungary Romania Slovakia 

1940 37 Pz 35(t) - - - = 

1941 40 R-35 - - - 21 LT vz 40 
32 Pz 38(t) 

1942 - = 8PzlAusfB 11 PzIil 7 


6PzBfWg ‘1 Pz IV 
102 Pz 38(t) 26 Pz 35(t) 


32 Pz IV 
10 Pz Il 
1943 10 Pz 38(t) 30 StuG III - 50 Pz 38(t) 7 Pz ill 
46 Pz IV 31 Pz IV 37 Pz 38(t) 
25 StuG Ill 4 StuG III 16 Pz II 
10 Pz Ill 18 Marder II 
20 SdKfz 222 
and 223 
1944 - 29 StuG III 62 Pz IV 100 Pz IV - 
15 Pz IV 5 Panther 114 StuG III 
3 1-34 3 Tiger I 
40 StuG III 
75 Hetzer 


Table 4.7 Exports of War Material to Selected Axis and Friendly Nations, 1941 and 1942 


(in Reichsmark) 


Bulgaria Finland Hungary Italy Japan Romania Turkey 


58,836,392 12,157,025 14,668,016 227,251,884 9,927,696 162,824,969 190,724 
64,704,845 9,884,481 43,666,916 161,800,964 7,831,060 251,609,877 234,611 
45,868,453 —2,272,544 +28,998,900  -65,450,920 2,096,636 +88,784,908  +43,887 
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Total exports of war material to a// countries in 1941 amounted to RM 
576,114,421. The following year the figure was RM 630,753,915 — an increase of 
RM 54,639,494 (or almost 9.5%).78° 


ok 


Hitler noted as early as 1928 that Germany ‘should never hope to be able to make 
world history through alliances with peoples whose military worth is inferior’.?*’ 
This quote, which gives an insight into Hitler’s opinion at the time on potential 
alliances for Germany in any future conflict, suggests a certain amount of over- 
statement. However, it was an honest assessment which ultimately proved to be 
a prescient observation, even if this was not yet apparent at the beginning of 1942. 
There is a wealth of evidence to show that the array of ‘minor’ states which would 
ultimately become Germany’s allies in the Second World War was not what Hitler 
had envisaged as part of the foreign policy programme which he had set out almost 
20 years previously. In Mein Kampf he had stressed the need for Germany to secure 
Britain and Italy as allies, who would act as a counterweight against French ambi- 
tions for continental hegemony.”** Once in power, he tried on several occasions 
to placate the British in the hope of establishing closer relations, or at least to 
convince them to remain impartial towards his designs for eastern Europe. The 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement signed on 18 June 1935 and his peace overtures 
in speeches before the Reichstag on 6 October 1939 and 19 July 1940 following 
the defeat of Poland and France respectively are testimony to a genuine — if perhaps 
naive — attempt to convince the British of his bona fide eagerness to avoid war 
initially and, later, to end the confrontation which he had inadvertently initiated.’ 
When such attempts failed, he concentrated instead on supporting the nations 
which were already in the Axis camp by that time and on trying to win over key 
neutrals such as Turkey and Sweden instead. Though German assistance might not 
have been as complete as what his partners ultimately demanded, it was as much as 
Hitler could offer under the circumstances without severely limiting the capacity of 
German industrial and military efforts. 

The rapid, decisive German victories in the first two years of the Second World 
War were due in large part to the economic measures initiated by Hitler on his 
accession to power, which had been intended to prepare the Wehrmacht for any 
future conflict. However, the Ostheer of summer 1942 was significantly weaker 
than the force which had invaded the Soviet Union 12 months previously because 
of the inevitable attrition that such a campaign would produce. Hitler therefore 
took positive measures to ensure that at least the southern armies were sufficiently 
regenerated in terms of manpower and matériel to allow them to resume the 
offensive. 

He further strove to ensure the more active participation of his Axis allies on 
the Eastern Front through political, economic and military means, and German aid 
in different forms allowed these nations to build up their armed forces to a level 
of proficiency which would otherwise have been impossible. Though they did not 
approach the standard of the Wehrmacht in terms of combat power, they were 
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nevertheless in a position to carry out important missions when supported by their 
German colleagues. Hitler appreciated that these foreign formations undoubtedly 
needed to be bolstered but was keen to keep material aid at a level which did not 
have a significant adverse effect on the efficiency of his own troops. He struck a 
balance which ultimately allowed militarily weak countries such as Finland, Roma- 
nia and Hungary to fight alongside Germany almost to the very end of the war. 
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5 Transport and Logistics 


Introduction 


The fundamental problem for the German high command during the initial stages 
of Operation Barbarossa in summer 1941 was the task of providing logistical sup- 
port to a vast army with wide-ranging operational objectives along an extended 
front.' Indeed, the importance of logistics in the vast expanses of the Soviet Union 
became so evident as the campaign progressed that it overshadowed practically 
every other consideration.” 

It has been suggested that Hitler’s decision to invade the Soviet Union was 
based on several superficial and questionable presumptions, one of which was that 
problems of supply would be countered with willpower and improvisation.’ While 
this might be partly true, his confidence in another smooth-running operation 
which would negate any troublesome considerations about logistics was shared by 
the overwhelming majority of his most senior commanders. Despite the fact that 
the theatre differed fundamentally in terms of geography, climate and infrastructure 
from central and western Europe, the German military leadership also expected 
a rapid victory over the Red Army. Consequently, the significance of factors such 
as topography and weather conditions — and the concomitant difficulties which 
came with them — had been viewed in the highest echelons of the Wehrmacht as 
wholly inconsequential.‘ Yet this relative disregard for problems of supply was 
prevalent in the history of all major European powers. 

The crucial military function of logistics has never been afforded a high stand- 
ing in the theory of war. This holds true even for the much vaunted and emulated 
Prussian-German model, which for two centuries gave a privileged position to 
operational art over problems of logistical viability.> Nevertheless, this method of 
making war had its roots in sound historical theory and practice. Clausewitz wrote 
in the first half of the nineteenth century that the modern type of warfare based on 
requisition and local sources of supply was far superior to the kind which relied 
on depots as a means of keeping an army in the field. Consequently, he did not 
expect the former to be ‘abandoned’ in future conflicts. It had been used by the 
French since the Revolutionary Wars, he wrote, and had proved to be the most 
suitable system in terms of both the vigour with which a campaign could be carried 
out and the flexibility which it offered. He further added that war prefers to ‘suck 
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nourishment from main roads, populous towns, fertile valleys traversed by broad 
rivers, and busy coastal areas’.° Indeed, he suggested that armies fighting future 
wars would be solely reliant on requisitioning at the cost of their enemies and not 
fed from magazines at their own expense.” 

As it happened, his prophecy proved to be only partially correct. The German 
Army of 1941, like that of other major powers, depended on a combination of both 
systems. With the advent of railways, a large army could now be supplied in the 
field at a considerable distance away from its homeland. However, logistics offic- 
ers had still not become an equal partner on the same level as their counterparts in 
operations departments, so the railways had never become fully integrated into the 
planning of campaigns. The German state railway company (Reichsbahn) had not 
been involved in the initial stages of planning for Barbarossa and consequently 
found it very difficult to cope with the disaster which befell the Army in the Soviet 
Union during the winter of 1941-2.8 Nevertheless, by the beginning of December, 
Hitler had evidently become so aghast at the impending threat to the front that he 
threw himself into the logistics problems which were plaguing the Wehrmacht. 
He summoned ministers, state secretaries and other non-military specialists — 
principally from the area of transport — to question, indoctrinate or threaten them.? 

The ruinous nature of the collapse of the German logistics system at the end of 
1941 shed light on a subject which, up to that point, had never received so much 
publicity. If military operations are successful because of a good logistics base, 
then military historians do not need to focus their attention on the latter. If, how- 
ever, operational or calculated risks are involved because of restraints or shortfalls 
in the logistics system, the topic will inevitably come under more intense scrutiny. '° 
The German high command took a major gamble in its attack on the Soviet Union 
which did not pay off. Nevertheless, in order to maintain an element of surprise 
and flexibility, a certain amount of risk needs to be taken in just about any military 
operation, even in one of such a vast scale as Barbarossa. 

Topography and weather would once again play a significant role in the course 
of operations in 1942, though not as much as in the previous year. The Germans 
had experienced at first hand the difficulties associated with operating in the dif- 
ficult Russian terrain and climate, and both Hitler and the German military lead- 
ership would have been expected to act appropriately to ensure that there would 
be no repeat of the calamities of the previous year. However, the recent dreadful 
weather conditions did not augur well for operations in the New Year. An excep- 
tionally severe winter in 1941—2 would ensure that the spring rasputitsa would be 
both full-blown and difficult to predict in the lead-up to the new summer offen- 
sive.'' Nevertheless, once summer arrived the ground would have dried out suf- 
ficiently for the Wehrmacht to be in a position to complete the job which it had left 
unfinished the previous year. 

The importance of a sound logistics system is evidenced by the fact that it can 
determine which belligerent will have the greatest number of strategic and opera- 
tional options available to it (though not necessarily what these options will be). 
It is up to each commander-in-chief, however, to determine how effectively he 
can use a given option which his logistics system has created; in other words, 
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logistics does not determine strategy, but it can make the decision-making process 
somewhat easier for the man in charge.'? This chapter will examine the feasibil- 
ity of German operations in southern Russia in 1942 in terms of the transport and 
logistics systems available to Hitler, as well as his own influence on them. 


Railways 


The importance of railways for modern warfare cannot be understated. Both before 
and during the war they were the most important means of transport on land for the 
Axis Powers.!? As soon as Hitler became Chancellor he began to prepare the trans- 
port networks for war. In May 1933 he put the Reichsbahn in charge of building 
the motorways in order to ensure a fair division of labour between the two systems 
and to have both sufficiently prepared in the event of an outbreak of hostilities." 
However, despite the fact that the military had repeatedly argued that the motor- 
ways (Autobahnen) were of less value to any war effort than the railways, Germany 
possessed fewer locomotives and less rolling stock than it did at the outbreak of 
the First World War. Indeed, in terms of raw materials and human resources, pri- 
ority lay with the creation of the new road network. It was only shortly before 
the outbreak of the campaign in Russia that specialized military railway sections 
(Feldeisenbahn-Abteilungen) were finally set up.'* 

Nevertheless, important work had been undertaken to ensure that the rail- 
way system would be ready for any future war with the Soviet Union. The Otto 
Programme — the build-up of the railways on Germany’s eastern border from 
autumn 1940 — considerably increased the capacity of the lines in East Prussia and 
especially in the Government-General of rump Poland.'° This programme repre- 
sented by far the largest building project undertaken by the Wehrmacht throughout 
the war to expand or improve an existing network. Its aims were achieved through 
the tireless mobilization of all available human resources — including railway 
troops, German and Polish railway personnel, construction formations of the Army 
and Organisation Todt (OT). Private German and Polish firms were also drafted in 
to bolster the enterprise.'” 

In November and December 1941 a massive initiative to convert broad-gauge 
lines to standard gauge allowed the Germans to increase the length of Russian rail- 
ways under their control capable of accommodating German trains from approxi- 
mately 3,000 km to 15,000 km. However, the major crisis in wagon placement in 
the first few months of 1942 meant that numbers fell below the figures for 1938 and 
1939.'8 The head of transport at the OKH (Chef des Transportwesens, CdT) at the 
outbreak of the war against the Soviet Union was General Rudolf Gercke. It was 
he who was responsible for the Reichsbahn eventually increasing its number of 
locomotives and wagons throughout the war.'? The importance of the railways was 
clear to Hitler and the high command and they acted to try to remedy this dangerous 
situation. On 27 December 1941 Keitel wrote to Gercke that it was Hitler’s desire 
to increase the operational performance of the railways considerably, given that 
they were the ‘backbone’ of operations. Certain measures were to be put in place at 
once, including sending more German personnel to the east, speeding up the supply 
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of matériel and upgrading locomotives in Germany for winter conditions in Russia. 
It was also stressed that an ample supply of coal was of primary importance for the 
smooth running of operations.”° 

January’s war economy report suggested that up till now the railway network 
had never been as hard pressed as it was at that moment.”! At the beginning of the 
month another report concluded that, together with the production of regular arma- 
ments, there was now a considerable need for the manufacture of different means of 
transport, so much so that Hitler himself ordered that production be increased dra- 
matically.”? On 4 January the CdT made it explicitly clear that Hitler’s wishes were 
to be put into effect. Gercke also insisted that railway lines immediately behind the 
front were to be improved in order to facilitate the lateral movement of troops from 
one sector to another. To ensure rapid progress Hitler personally ordered that strong 
elements of the OT and Baustab Speer were to be made available for carrying out 
the building programme for the coming year (which henceforth became known as 
Ostbau 1942).” All the important stretches of railway in the southern sector of the 
Eastern Front were to have their capacity increased and their track width converted 
to standard gauge. However, very few actually needed to be reconstructed. The 
fact that these tracks were already in place was crucially important for the timeline 
of the coming offensive. It is also significant that the southern sector of the front 
(specifically between L’vov and the Donbass industrial region) was at least as well 
served by railway lines suitable for sustaining large-scale operations as the central 
sector.> 

Efforts to improve the railway logistics system increased throughout the winter 
of 1941-2. Nevertheless, the situation had become so critical by February that 
both the oil and transport programmes now took precedence over the manufac- 
ture of all munitions. The operational capability of the Reichsbahn had certainly 
improved somewhat on the previous month, though it was still stretched to the 
limit.2° However, from spring 1942, strong measures were being put in place to 
prepare the southern front for the coming offensive. By March the railways behind 
the line Kursk—Belgorod—Khar’kov (i.e., the deployment area for the first phase 
of Blau) were being restored, while there was also a standard-gauge two-way line 
running from Warsaw and L’vov as far as Kutejnikovo (120 kilometres north-west 
of Rostov) with only a slight interruption to the west of Stalino (Donetsk) between 
Sinel’nikovo and Krasnoarmejsk. The all-important increase in performance 
(Leistungssteigerung) due to improvements to the tracks or to loading facilities 
also applied to virtually the full length of this line.”’ Increases in the capacity of 
given stretches of railway were achieved in a number of ways. Crucially, the most 
extensive use of local labour was to be used to complete the goals set out in the 
Ostbau 1942 programme.*® Even in the top echelons of authority everyone knew 
what this coercion implied. The head of railway troops at the OKH (Lieutenant- 
General Otto Will) had written to the planning department of the CdT at the begin- 
ning of the year explaining that more could be got out of workers ‘with pistol in 
hand’.” 

A daily average of 130,000 railway wagons were being sent eastwards by May 
1942, though Hitler’s desire to increase locomotive numbers and goods transport 
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Map 5.1 German map of railway lines in the eastern Ukraine (Kursk in north, Rostov in 
south-east). BA-MA RH 5/1578. Note: on all maps double and single lines are 
double-track and single-track lines respectively, and all distances are in kilometres. 


had not yet been felt.*° For three days in late May he met with Speer and several 
high-ranking personnel in the Reichsbahn. The transport problem, Hitler declared, 
was decisive. He argued that so-called experts had come to him time and again in 
the past to say that something was impossible, yet he firmly believed that good 
leadership could overcome any difficulty. There were problems that simply had 
to be mastered at all costs. If the supply problem was not solved, then Germany 
would perish. He thought it was ridiculous to speak of a shortage of railway facili- 
ties. Rolling stock figures were certainly a headache and there was, admittedly, 
a considerable shortage. However, this problem, he maintained, could be solved in 
a number of ways: turnaround times could be shortened if prisoners of war were 
used for loading and off-loading: all unnecessary traffic must be avoided (such 
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as sending beer from Munich to Berlin during wartime); rolling stock must be 
ruthlessly taken from all occupied areas, meaning putting an end to the four express 
trains which travelled between Brussels and Paris each day; locomotives and wag- 
ons were to be manufactured more quickly and ‘primitively’; and repairs were to 
be speeded up by making more skilled workers available. The increased manu- 
facture of railway equipment was, in short, so critical that it was to be treated as a 
close third behind coal and iron production. Only the ‘little soldier’ at the front — if 
anyone at all — had the right to deem something impossible, yet even there every 
task was being fulfilled. This war, he maintained, would not be lost because of the 
transport question.*! 

Hitler’s suggestions were soon put into practice by the Wehrmacht. In 
a memorandum dated 28 June the OKW put in place the following guidelines: 


well 


Only goods which are required immediately or are important for the war effort 
at the time of sending are allowed to be loaded. 

Only the number of wagons which can be made full use of and which can be 
loaded within the deadlines given by the railway service are to be requested. 
Only those wagon types which are necessary for a particular load are to be 
requested, i.e., no stake wagons where flat or open wagons would suffice. 

4 Wagons can only be requested if 


N 


w 


a_ the goods to be sent are ready for loading. 
b_ there are enough personnel and equipment available for loading. 


c transport follows immediately after loading. 


n 


Loading and unloading is to happen promptly within time limits, also on 
Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays, and if necessary also at night... 
Empty wagons are to be returned at once to the Reichsbahn. It is forbidden to 
withhold empty wagons.... 


an 


Il 


In order to relieve the Reichsbahn, goods are, where feasible, to be transported 
on the waterways.” 


By the following month wagon placement had increased by an average of 12,000 
per day to 142,000, while the target set by the newly formed centralized transport 
coordinator created by Speer (Zentralverkehrsleitstelle) was 180,000 units a day.** 
As the campaign continued the Germans tried more and more ways to overcome the 
shortage of wagons, to increase the capacity of trains or to use loading areas more 
economically. This included so-called ‘overloading’, where vehicles to be trans- 
ported were placed over the buffers straddling two wagons to economize on space. 
This measure led to a considerable addition of 12-14% of original capacities.* 
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From the end of June German freight cars with a load capacity between 10 and 
15 tonnes were allowed to be overloaded by an extra 2 tonnes.** 

Efforts were not confined to rolling stock alone. The previous month the Reichsbahn 
took up roughly 600 kilometres of unimportant railway tracks in Germany so that 
they could be used further east.*° All initiatives, no matter how small, were slowly 
helping to ease the burden on the railways in the occupied territories. 

By the end of June over 50,000 kilometres of railway track in the Soviet Union 
had been converted to standard gauge; five months later this figure had risen to 
62,000. In the month leading up to B/au twice as many kilometres of railway tracks 
were converted to standard gauge in the area of Army Group South as in the other 
two army groups combined (1,107 and 586 respectively).*” By July all backlogs 
caused by the previous winter’s crisis had been cleared; the next one would only 
occur again towards the end of the year. Freight traffic in this period throughout 
Germany was moving well in general, with no suggestion of the disaster of the 
previous year.** 

Hitler’s Directive No. 45 of 23 July 1942 split the offensive on the southern 
wing of the Eastern Front in two. Army Group B (formerly South) would continue 
towards Stalingrad, while Army Group A would simultaneously advance towards 
the Caucasus. This decision has drawn the most derision from former soldiers and 
historians alike, not least because of the transport problems which it is presumed it 
was bound to cause. The head of the Army’s intelligence service in the east, Major- 
General Reinhard Gehlen, wrote after the war that the fact that there was only one 
railway to the south of the river Don suggested that Blau (not to mention Ede/wei3) 
should never have taken place.*? Lieutenant-General Max Bork, who wrote exten- 
sively on the transport situation in the decade after the war, concluded that the 
notion of conducting two operations at once in southern Russia must be discarded 
if the Western Allies ever found themselves in the same position as the Germans 
did.’ The OKH also felt that the split was ‘premature’, arguing that the supply situ- 
ation for two simultaneous objectives was inadequate.*! However, some observers 
have ventured to concede that Hitler’s plan had at least been founded on an appre- 
ciation of the logistical parameters of the area in question. The former General 
Staff officer and historian Burkhart Miiller-Hillebrand believed that the transport 
and supply possibilities for the planned offensive in the south — as well as the capa- 
bilities and intentions of the enemy — had been assessed in a sober manner before 
the decision for Blau was finally taken.” 

A study of the work carried out by the Wehrmacht to construct and maintain a 
functioning rail network in southern Russia leads to the conclusion that Gehlen’s 
flippant remark about the poor communications network beyond the Don is actu- 
ally quite disingenuous. There was, for sure, only one railway line passing south 
through Rostov, but once it passed beyond Batajsk it split up into three directions. 
An early intelligence report revealed that the railway station in this town was a very 
important through station and was the second or third most important in the whole 
of the Soviet Union (including handling the most goods traffic).* It was certainly 
true that this stretch of railway would be pressed to its limits, but it at least had the 
facilities to cope with a large number of military transports. 
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Map 5.2 Railway lines in the Caucasus region. BA-MA RH 5/1622. 


Map 5.3 Railway lines leading southwards from Rostov towards the Black Sea in the west 
and the Caspian Sea in the east. BA-MA RH 5/1622. 
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Information on the railway network to the north of the Caucasus was available 
to the Germans and relatively comprehensive. An example of the detailed statistics 
obtained by the German high command was given in a report from the military 
intelligence office in Romania in November 1941 on the railway from Armavir 
to Sochi via Tuapse. This important line along the Black Sea coast was 310 kilo- 
metres in length, single-track and in good condition. The stations along the route 
had on average five lines (which suggested their capacity for heavy traffic). There 
were also branch lines leading southwards to the towns of Majkop and Labinsk in 
the foothills of the Caucasus. The final stretch to Tuapse, on which trains needed 
two locomotives due to the inclination, was often snow-covered in winter. The 
important junction of Armavir had two stations, the first of which handled traffic 
to Baku, Rostov and Sochi, the second directed trains running from Sochi east- 
wards to Mineral’nye Vody and Baku. Traffic heading to Rostov did not enter the 
main railway station but bypassed it on its own separate branch line. Kurganinsk, 
on the line from Armavir to Tuapse, had approximately 12 tracks and large grain 
elevators. Belorechensk, 60 kilometres further west at the junction to Majkop, had 
a total of 30 tracks (amounting to approximately 60 kilometres). Here there were 
repair workshops, storage rooms, a turntable, a grain elevator and a nearby air- 
field. Tuapse had two stations: a marshalling yard with 20 tracks and a passenger 
station with 12. Further south along the coast Sochi had 20 lines (with a total of 
25 kilometres of track) in addition to storage rooms and a turntable.** 

The eastern side of the Caucasus was also believed to be suitably serviced by 
rail. A report on 21 December 1941 from the WiRitiAmt stated that the existence 
of a projected line from Grozny to Astrakhan’ had been confirmed at the end of 
the previous year. In March 1941 work had begun on the foundation, though at 
the time of the report it was not yet believed to be in operation. It was also noted 


Map 5.4 Railway line leading south-west from Armavir along the Black Sea coast via 
Tuapse to Adler. BA-MA RH 5/1622. 
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that the line heading south-west from Baku to the river Kura had been extended 
towards Iran via the town of Sal’jan (Salyan).** 

The most significant railway track for immediate German purposes was the 
main line which ran from Rostov to Baku — the heart of the largest oil-producing 
area in the Soviet Union. Indeed, the quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army suggested 
that it went without saying that the line between Rostov and Georgievsk (halfway 
to Baku) would be of ‘decisive’ importance to any future operations in the region.” 
This line was deemed to be ‘efficient’ (/eistungsfaihig), notwithstanding the fact 
that there were numerous short stretches along its length which were single-track.” 
The same officer also noted that the connecting arteries in the North Caucasus 


Map 5.5 Railway line from Armavir to Georgievsk. BA-MA RH 5/1622. 


Map 5.6 Railway line from Georgievsk to Makhachkala on the Caspian Sea. BA-MA RH 
5/1622. 
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Map 5.7 Railway line from Makhachkala to Baku. BA-MA RH 5/1622. 


(both railways and roads) were favourable for military operations.’ Further east 
on this line — along the western coast of the Caspian Sea — it was possible to load 
and detrain troops at all stations without exception between the towns of Gudermes 
and Belidzhi (approximately 250 km apart). Nine stations along this route also had 
loading ramps suitable for military purposes.” 

The Germans had by now learned that the existence of railway lines on maps 
did not automatically mean that they would be operational when they fell into 
their hands, however. A study of the network in the Caucasus region dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1942 noted that of the 17 separate railway lines located, only eight were 
deemed to be fully operational.*’ This was understandable, considering that the 
Soviets had had time to destroy tracks in this region. However, the railways in 
the original jumping-off areas in the eastern Ukraine were often in good working 
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order when taken during the rapid German advance. On 28 July the special officer 
assigned to Ist Panzer Army to deal with transport problems (Bevollmdchtigter 
Transportoffizier, BvTO) noted that since the beginning of Blau, the strategically 
important railway line Millerovo-Kamensk—Rostov had fallen into German hands 
more or less intact and operational. He suggested that repairing the individual sec- 
tions which had been rendered impassable would, relatively speaking, be possible 
within a short time. It had also been possible to get local railway workers to work 
for the Germans to get traffic running again. He proposed subordinating a railway 
engineer company to himself so that repairs would be able to keep up with the 
advance, with another to be added south of the Don later on which could be put to 
work on the important stretches linking Rostov, Krasnodar and Armavir.*! 

The following day the quartermaster of 1st Panzer Army reported that it would 
be two weeks before the railway line between Kamensk and Novocherkassk (just 
north of the Don) was fit for service. The line between Stalino and Taganrog (on 
the northern coast of the Sea of Azov) would be in operation in less than a week, 
though it would take considerably longer to fix the line continuing on to Rostov 
as this stretch had been completely destroyed by the Soviets during their retreat.*? 

On 4 August the commander of Fe/deisenbahnkommando 3 (responsible for 
railway operations in the Ukraine) wrote that it was imperative that capacities were 
to be increased on certain stretches of railway, even if it often seemed that this 
might not be possible because of their current state of disrepair. His motto was: 
‘Trains must run under all circumstances!’* Three weeks later the quartermaster of 
1st Panzer Army reported that both the railway lines between Nevinnomyssk and 
Georgievsk and between Petrovskaja and Divnoe (east of Sal’sk) were ‘usable’, 
though other stretches were so badly destroyed that they could not be expected to 
be operational in the immediate future. This meant that for the moment the army 
could only transport between one fifth and one sixth of its required supplies to the 
front. However, from 30 August, the line Nevinnomyssk—Georgievsk would have a 
capacity of 1,600 tonnes a day for the following four weeks, meaning that the rail- 
way should theoretically be able to supply the army during that period.** By the end 
of the month, as predicted, the line was fully operational. On the following day the 
quartermaster could report a considerable alleviation of the supply problems which 
the army had confronted up to that point.*° 

As the German advance south of the Don continued uninterrupted, the railway 
situation on the western sector of the front also looked promising. On 15 August 
Armeegruppe Ruoff (17th Army and 3rd Romanian Army) noted that the branch 
line between the port town of Ejsk and the important junction of Tikhoretsk (on 
the main Rostov—Baku line) would be finished within a week. The army therefore 
urgently requested that the harbour be cleared of mines as quickly as possible to 
allow the passage of ships for supply purposes.*° This line, in conjunction with 
the naval supply routes across the Sea of Azov from Mariupol’ and Berdjansk to 
Ejsk, would be crucial in alleviating supply difficulties by helping to bypass any 
potential bottleneck at Rostov. Six days later Armeegruppe Ruoff noted that the 
line Krasnodar—Abinsk heading towards the important Black Sea ports of Novo- 
rossijsk and Anapa was only partially destroyed.*’ On 27 August the army reported 
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that there had been a gradual increase in capacity on the line between Taganrog 
and Uspenskaja (75 km east of Tikhoretsk), bringing on average 15 trains a day for 
the last two weeks. By late August the troublesome line from Taganrog to Rostov 
had one complete track in standard gauge, making it possible to send the trains 
arriving in Taganrog to their destination further down the line. The line Ejsk— 
Pavlovskaja—Tikhoretsk was currently single-track in broad gauge, while the line 
Tikhoretsk—Kropotkin—Krasnodar would probably be the same from 2 September. 
A standard-gauge line along the entire stretch from Rostov to Kropotkin (halfway 
between Tikhoretsk and Armavir) could also be expected from the middle of the 
month.* 

By the beginning of September the main line from L’vov in the western Ukraine 
to Rostov was double track in standard gauge. The track from Rostov as far as 
Mineral’nye Vody had a capacity of 36 trains a day (twice as much as the main line 
serving Stalingrad).* This line then continued as a single track as far as Prokhladnyj 
(halfway between Mineral’nye Vody and Groznyj).® There was also a single-track 
broad-gauge line branching off the main line from Tikhoretsk to both Krasnodar to 
the south-west and Svetlograd to the east, which were both still being used by the 
Germans with Russian rolling stock.*! 

The importance of oil meant that the area of operations to the south of the Don 
(with the exception of the Kalmyk ASSR between Stalingrad and the Caspian Sea) 
was more closely knit and in a better state of repair with respect to the communica- 
tions network than in other parts of the Soviet Union.” The transport situation in 
this part of Russia was so favourable that networks of temporary lines built in for- 
ward army areas (Fe/dbahnen) were not needed in the Caucasus to the same extent 
that they were needed elsewhere. A projected field railway from Mozdok over the 
river Terek towards Beslan was under construction towards the end of 1942, but 
given the short period of time that this area was under German control the project 
did not get far beyond the planning stage. Nevertheless, it was indicative of the 
positive railway situation in this region that field railways were only built in con- 
siderable numbers at Stalingrad and in the central sector. 

On 6 September Gercke ordered the continuation of large-scale construction 
work in the occupied eastern territories for the coming winter (Winter-Ostbau 
1942-3). The railway lines in the southern areas of the Soviet Union were to be 
given special attention. It was also assured that the majority of OT workers in this 
theatre would be made available for work on the railway network. This would 
include the many secondary lines which had been neglected by the Soviets but 
which were actually of special importance to the German Army for the lateral 
movement of troops. Sometimes, however, the state of the track superstructure 
was such that the theoretical number of trains could not always be accommodated 
on a given stretch. Along the operationally important line Kursk—Kastornoe lead- 
ing to Voronezh, for example, the superstructure was the worst yet seen by the 
army group, so much so that almost half the length of this stretch needed to have 
its sleepers replaced.® The tracks in the Soviet Union were incapable of bearing 
the same loads as those in Germany because the superstructure was generally of 
inferior quality to that found in western Europe. The ballast layer was usually made 
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out of sand, only 2% of the tracks weighed 43 kg/m or more (compared to 49 kg/m 
on practically all main stretches in Germany), and there were only 1,440 sleepers 
per kilometre (as opposed to 1,600 in Germany). Accordingly, only lighter German 
locomotives with an axle pressure of no more than 16 tonnes — usually older mod- 
els which had seen service in the First World War — could be used on stretches 
which had not been upgraded. 

Most of this repair work was carried out by the OT, especially in the rearward 
army areas well behind the front line. However, in the first half of 1942, the organi- 
zation lost a large proportion of its workforce when it had to give up roughly 12,000 
men as replacements for the Wehrmacht. Its units suffered most because of the loss 
of leadership personnel.®’ Hitler, however, recognized the importance of the work 
carried out by these formations and acted to alleviate the burgeoning workload 
which they already had to bear. On 8 September he issued a decree which forbade 
the employment of Germans for ‘menial tasks’ such as stone breaking and hauling 
building materials. They were to be freed from this type of work by setting a ratio 
of one German to ten local workers at building projects in the east, if possible. 

The work on the railways in the south had lagged behind the requests made 
of the OT, so special measures were taken to ensure that the requisite number of 
labourers would be found to replace the German workers who had been drafted into 
the Army.” Earlier in the summer there had been a special campaign to recruit from 
the local population in order to fill out the gaps in the OT in the southern theatre. 
The net result was that the greatest number of foreigners to work for the organiza- 
tion throughout the war were Russians. These workers were not enlisted but ‘requi- 
sitioned’.” As the Army approached the Caucasus, however, the Germans enticed 
prospective workers with more lenient treatment of the local population compared 
to that in other parts of the Soviet Union. There was no forced labour, while those 
that did choose to help were given the same rations as their German counterparts.’! 
Such efforts ensured that the Germans were able to employ massive numbers of 
foreigners on important construction works throughout the war. Of the roughly 
800,000 men who served in the OT in the east, no more than 50,000—60,000 were 
German citizens.” 

The influx of additional OT personnel and local labour had a positive effect on 
the speed with which the lines in the northern Caucasus were converted or recon- 
structed. At the beginning of September the BvTO of Ist Panzer Army reported 
that the line from Rostov to Georgievsk would be converted to standard gauge in 
stages starting with Rostov to Kropotkin (to be completed by 9 September), then 
Armavir (13.9), Nevinnomyssk (15.9) and finally to Georgievsk (17.9). The line 
from Kropotkin to Georgievsk would initially be single-track, with work beginning 
on the second line immediately after the first was completed. The broad-gauge line 
would remain in use until the day before work on it was due to start. The important 
branch lines Tikhoretsk—Sal’sk and Kropotkin—Krasnodar would, it was hoped, be 
completed within five days.” The following week 17th Army reported that the line 
Batajsk—Sal’sk running north-east to Stalingrad parallel to the Don would be fin- 
ished by the end of October, while the line Ejsk—Krasnodar would be repaired and 
operational in standard gauge from 19 September.” 
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In late September the new post of General des Transportwesens SiidruBland 
(General of Transport Southern Russia) was created in order to coordinate the 
railways between various commands and logistics staffs in the southern thea- 
tre (i.e., army groups A and B, the Wehrmachttransportleitung Ukraine and the 
Bevollmdchtigter Transportoffizier Stab Don). A representative of the Reichsbahn 
from the transport ministry was subordinated to this position.” The following 
month Hitler decreed that in order to secure unified administration of the network, 
all means of transport — railways, roads, inland waterways and shipping — would 
come under the control of the Minister for Transport. This also included all railway 
property previously belonging to the Soviet Union.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts being put in place to build up the rail network in 
southern Russia, soldiers at the front still knew that there would be no panacea 
which would eliminate all logistics headaches entirely. As early as spring 1942 the 
quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army noted that it was not going to be possible to pro- 
vision the army completely during a war of movement. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to make full use of the land and to teach the troops right down to the lowest 
level how to cook and bake for themselves. It was also suggested that the civilian 
population would only be fed to a very limited degree and that only those who were 
in German employ should be cared for properly in terms of rations.” Later in the 
year the same officer suggested that the number of trains passing through the bot- 
tleneck at Rostov would not be enough to supply the armies to the south of the Don 
adequately. 1st Panzer Army would therefore have to fend for itself with respect to 
provisions and fodder. Sufficient quantities of bread and slaughter animals could 
be attained from the surrounding areas, while roughly 60% of essential feed grains 
and 80% of fat stocks could also be guaranteed.”* The Germans were, after all, now 
campaigning in a large grain-growing region of the Soviet Union, the conquest of 
which represented the loss of a huge proportion of the country’s bread supply.” 

On 25 September the officer responsible for economic questions (Armee- 
Wirtschaftsfiihrer) at 1st Panzer Army headquarters confirmed that the railway line 
from Rostov to Georgievsk was henceforth converted and in operation, as were 
the most important connecting arteries to the right and left of this line within the 
army’s area of operations.*® This was an extremely positive announcement given 
the importance of this line for the entire army group. Indeed, by this time, the 
overall situation for the Reichsbahn throughout the occupied territories in the east 
was positive.*' Despite the vast distances involved and the speed of the German 
advance the railways continued to perform at a very high level. From April to 
September on the southern sector of the front 3,717 trains had been used for troop 
deployments alone, not to mention the many more which supplied these men.” 
This was quite an achievement if one considers that the Germans were advancing 
rapidly into enemy territory for the second half of this period, converting broad- 
gauge railway lines as they went. 

By the beginning of the following month the overall transport situation was 
such that logistics tasks which had previously been carried out by other means 
could now be effected by rail. On 2 October the chief of staff of 1st Panzer Army 
(Faeckenstedt) informed his corps counterparts that the increase in capacity of the 
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railways had for the first time also allowed provisions to be brought forward to the 
front lines to a limited degree. Nevertheless, the troops had to be aware of short- 
ages and where they would still have to help themselves. Measures were, however, 
being taken by the army itself, such as gathering grain and roughage and leaving 
them at collection points along the railway.*’ On the same day 17th Army noted that 
if supplies kept coming by rail and road in their present quantities the army would 
be sufficiently provisioned for the coming days. Stockpiling, however, would not 
be possible for the moment. It was certainly not an ideal situation, but at least 
the army could concentrate on operational matters for the immediate future. Three 
weeks later the quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army reported that the three ‘disrup- 
tive influences’ of transferring supplies from vehicles to trains, the conversion of 
railway lines to standard gauge and the changeover from troops living off the land 
to getting their provisions brought up from the rear had been overcome. Apart from 
in certain rear areas the railway network was running at full capacity, provisions 
were arriving in sufficient amounts and the intensive exploitation of the land by the 
army was finished.** 

On 9 October the new Army chief of staff (Zeitzler) issued an order in which 
it was stated that a difference was to be made between ‘battle transports’ (Kamp- 
firansporte) and ‘transfer transports’ (Verlegungstransporte). The former were 
the most important and were only allowed to contain the troops and equipment 
needed for the first four or five days of fighting. The units which were ready to go 
straight into action once they detrained (Kampfstaffel) would be sent immediately 
to the front, while the rest of the formation (Ergdnzungsstaffel) would arrive later 
by overland march or by train.** A division which usually needed a total of 70 
trains would now only have between 25% and 30 — depending on the number of 
regiments — as part of the Kampfstaffel. Hitler’s previous order had been modified 
so that now all heavy weapons would go along with the troops.*’ The new proce- 
dures also stipulated that to increase railway mobility an infantry division should 
now generally not exceed 65 trains.** 

From October, 40-50 trains were running each day in the new Reichsverkehrs- 
direktion Rostow even though the large bridge over the Don to Batajsk would not 
become available for use until January 1943.8° While operations to the south of 
the river were going well, however, problems were still being encountered further 
north. By the middle of the month similar difficulties to those experienced the 
previous year at the bottleneck of Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine were repeated 
on the line from Taganrog to Rostov.°? However, a report by the transport officer 
at Ist Panzer Army suggested that this line would most likely be converted and 
double track by 5 November.”! This would increase the capacity along this vital 
line considerably. 

Important branch lines were also being rapidly made operational. The main line 
from Batajsk to Georgievsk was completed and double track (with the exception of 
a few single-track bridges) by the end of October. The line Batajsk—Sal’sk was con- 
verted and in operation, as was the line Nevinnomyssk—Cherkanssk—Ust’-Dzheguta 
heading into the Caucasus. The track from Georgievsk to Budénnovsk was converted 
as far as the river Kuma, with the remainder likely to be completed by 25 November. 
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However, the traffic situation to the north of the Don remained hard-pressed, especially 
across the central Ukraine between Taganrog and Kazatin. It was therefore suggested 
to march transports destined for the front over the river to Batajsk — where they could 
then be loaded on to trains — as rail operations to the south of the Don continued to be 
‘satisfactory’ .” 

Far from ignoring the problems connected with railway transportation, Hitler 
took an active part in trying to remedy what had been a significant thorn in the 
Army’s side. His initiatives both before and during the German-Russian conflict 
meant that the railways were greatly improved in the eastern territories of Germany 
and beyond. Measures were continually being put in place to improve the capacity 
of the railways, especially from the beginning of 1942 onwards. These initiatives 
resulted in a rail network in the southern region of the Soviet Union that was more 
than capable of catering for the operational needs of a large army group. 

There were, to be sure, shortages of rolling stock at the beginning of 1942, 
especially locomotives. However, efforts to increase numbers were successful. In 
February 1942 Hitler ordered the restructuring of the OT so that its units would now 
also help with Army construction projects, but the immediate priority remained the 
construction of locomotives. German workers and foreign prisoners of war were 
to be moved from building projects to the armaments sector, with special privilege 
for locomotive construction and the Army.” Two months later he ordered that all 
engine drivers were to be released from the Army and Waffen-SS so that a pool of 
experienced and competent personnel would be available to take advantage of the 
increased numbers of locomotives.” 

Hitler’s keen interest in technology was not limited to purely military hardware. 
On 22 September 1942 he acknowledged his appreciation of the fast development 
and production of the new ‘war locomotive’ (Kriegslokomotive). With this new 
Type 52 locomotive German industry took the first step towards the mass produc- 
tion of trains. In comparison to the construction of conventional locomotive types 
anything up to 26 tonnes of raw materials and 6,000 man-hours were saved. The 
use of non-iron metals was reduced from 2,650 kg to 272 kg and the weight of 
copper in each train was reduced from 2,360 kg to 120 kg.5 

He was also very receptive to any new ideas concerning freight which might 
give Germany an edge in the logistics war. In late July 1942 he agreed with the 
solutions put forward by Albert Ganzenmiiller (State Secretary at the Transport 
Ministry) for a line running from Upper Silesia to the Donbass which would have 
a track width of four metres and trains travelling at 200 km/h. These main lines 
would connect Berlin with Moscow, Khar’kov and Turkey, with branch lines 
to Munich and the Ruhr.” He also suggested that containers should be made in 
such a way so that the upper section could be offloaded by crane and placed on to 
standard-gauge wagons, thereby upgrading older rolling stock and increasing its 
capacity. Indeed, he was a fervent advocate of the new container system which was 
being developed at the time.** 

Hitler was more aware of the logistics demands for war in the Soviet Union 
than many of his top military advisers. The General Staff seemed to disregard logic 
when it convinced itself that original calculations concerning reserves of stocks 
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for Barbarossa were overly cautious. A figure of five months for the completion 
of the campaign in Russia had been readjusted to take into account the lack of 
rolling stock, with some high-ranking officers now talking of a campaign of no 
more than one month.” Furthermore, though large units had been given explicit 
orders to keep to specific railways, this was often not done, resulting in too lit- 
tle attention being paid to the protection of these important arteries. This meant 
that the Soviets could carry out large-scale destruction of railway lines but could 
also — more importantly — move large amounts of rolling stock out of the reach of 
the invader. As a consequence, German locomotives and wagons had to be used, 
meaning more conversions to standard gauge and the attendant time wasted on 
this colossal task.’ At the end of 1941, despite the supply difficulties caused by 
the unfavourable weather and terrain, the Army leadership, reflecting its general 
disdain for logistics, had driven on towards Moscow. The catastrophe which beset 
it along the entire front was a direct result of this negligence.'°! 

Historian Martin van Creveld has argued that Halder and the General Staff were 
ultimately to blame for German logistics failures because Hitler was simply not inter- 
ested in this aspect of operations — despite the fact that it made up ‘nine-tenths of the 
business of war’.' While the Army command was certainly guilty of complacency 
and overconfidence in the first year of the conflict, closer inspection of Hitler’s direct 
influence on events from 1942 clearly shows that he had given logistics top prior- 
ity for future operations. Despite heavy material losses, almost all transport projects 
within the realm of the possible were carried out right through to the German collapse 
in May 1945.'° The Wehrmacht was given adequate support by the railways, not 
least because from October 1942 all authority outside the immediate front zone was 
concentrated in the hands of the Reichsbahn authorities.'* 

Hitler’s insistence that nothing was impossible was also a major factor in ensur- 
ing that his subordinates were both energetic and ruthless in carrying out their 
duties. His conviction that willpower could overcome all obstacles was crucial. 
One of his ablest field commanders, Field Marshal Erich von Manstein, argued 
that the enemy, too, has a will of his own — a fact which, according to him, Hitler 
conveniently neglected.'* Yet this is missing the point. Hitler could only have an 
influence on the appointment of leaders on the German side and he duly set about 
installing men who had a track record of getting things done despite the immense 
pressures which they faced. A case in point is Albert Speer: at the beginning of 
1942 Baustab Speer started construction work on the railways in the Ukraine and 
within months the capacity of the network in this area had increased tenfold.'% 
Acknowledging these efforts, Hitler decreed on 9 June that Speer would take con- 
trol of all work in the east concerning, inter alia, structural engineering, road con- 
struction, waterways and ports.'°’ He remained in his position as the leading figure 
of the German economy and arms production until the end of the war. Gercke also 
retained his position to the very end, thanks to the fact that numbers of locomotives 
and wagons increased throughout the war. An idea of the scale of production and 
the efforts to keep wagons in circulation can be seen from the following figures: 

The lower number for 1942 is due to the lower performance at the beginning of 
the year during the winter crisis. In the months from May to December, however, 
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Table 5.1 Wagon Placement of the 
Deutsche Reichsbahn' 


1941 47,164,178 
1942 45,353,675 


Table 5.2 Delivery of Newly Constructed Vehicles to the Deutsche Reichsbahn'” 


Year Steam Electric Passenger Goods 
Locomotives Locomotives Coaches Wagons 
1940 979 44 673 24,546 
1941 1,393 37 73 43,074 
1942 2,159 61 188 43,119 


the average was up each time on the numbers from the previous year. In July, for 
example, the figure was 4.49 million, compared to a total of 4.17 for the same 
month the previous year.'!? Also, the figure for operating tonnes per kilometre 
increased from 159.8 billion to 164.1 billion between 1941 and 1942." 

The number of locomotives under the direct control of the Reichsbahn increased 
slightly from 28,586 in 1940 to 30,011 the following year. By 1942 there were 
32,243. The total number of goods wagons increased in the same period from 
779,641 to 885,906.' 

Hitler’s ruthless drive to recruit manpower for work on the railways in the 
occupied eastern territories paid dividends in the long term, even if it did eventu- 
ally encourage many to take up arms against the Germans as partisans later. The 
improvements made to the network during Ostbau 1942 were dramatic, while 
the exploitation of local inhabitants in the western areas of the Soviet Union or 
incentives for railway workers in Poland helped to fill out desperately needed 
numbers. In July, for example, approximately 70% of the personnel at Reichsbahn- 
direktion Posen were Polish, including 43% of its officials.''? In 1942 there were 
6,500 Germans and 90,000 local inhabitants employed in all levels of the Ostbahn, 
whereas two years earlier the numbers were 5,300 and 60,000 respectively.''* By 
1943 the numbers had risen sharply to 9,000 Germans with 145,000 Poles and 
thousands more Ukrainians.''* The result of this massive influx of local workers 
was that most of the initial targets set by Ostbau 1942 had been attained by early 
November 1942.!! 

In September Hitler acknowledged his appreciation of the work done by Speer 
in reducing the length of transport routes for certain commercial goods which he 
had demanded earlier in the year.''’ While this freed up much needed rolling stock 
for military purposes, problems due to back-ups were a direct result of burdening 
the eastern railways with additional traffic. On one day alone in October 1942, 
for example, 84 trains due for the front were being kept on holding tracks, while 
a further 145 were waiting in yards.''® The speed with which trains were being 
unloaded further down the line had now become a serious problem. Both German 
industry and the Wehrmacht itself were responsible for causing these delays. It was 
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shown that an improved turnaround time of one tenth of a day could increase the 
number of wagons by 20,000 in just one week. Hitler, as we have seen, inter- 
vened personally to put measures in place to increase unloading times, while the 
Reichsbahn imposed increased demurrage charges on industry and gave incentives 
for faster turnaround times.'!? Nevertheless, problems at both ends of the logistics 
chain were further exacerbated by conditions in Russia itself. Train stations often 
had to be used for unloading which were not always suitable, meaning that it had 
to be carried out on open stretches of track without proper facilities.'”° 

The Reichsbahn was burdened in other ways. An indication of the pressure on 
the German railways can be seen from the assistance which was also needed by 
Germany’s Axis partners. In the first week of April 1942 the Hungarians requested 
that all of their divisions destined for the deployment areas on the Eastern Front 
in the lead-up to B/au be transported by rail. Because of the strained logistics situ- 
ation, however, Keitel had to refuse.'?! Italy was also proving to be a burden. On 
4 April Hitler noted that the Italians would have to supply the 80 locomotives 
which were needed to transport the German coal which they were due to receive.'” 
Two months later he ordered that 50,000 wagons be removed from the occupied 
areas in the west for transport purposes in Germany. He also suggested that the 
wagons being used to transport coal to Italy should be returned.'* 

Germany’s most important ally in the east in 1942 in terms of numbers was 
Romania. As with the other Axis members, this country depended heavily on 
Germany for logistics purposes. In October it was agreed that important deliver- 
ies of raw materials essential for the Romanian war effort would have to be sent 
by train due to difficulties encountered with other means of transport.'* It had 
been noticed, for example, that delays of up to five months had occurred in the 
transport of rubber by waterway, especially during the winter months when the 
Danube would often freeze over.'? Earlier in the year Hitler had even agreed to 
curtail building work on one of his favourite projects — the rebuilding of his home- 
town of Linz — because of the transport situation and the fact that the principal 
inland waterways were impassable.'*°A report from the WiRiiAmt in November 
ordered that vehicle tyres destined for Romania and which would previously have 
been transported by waterway would now, due to prohibitive delays and losses, be 
transported by rail.'?7 

However, certain logistics problems could not be foreseen. Supply requirements 
increased constantly as war became more technical and specialized. In 1939, for 
example, the average supply needs per head per day for the German Army was 
12 kg, whereas by 1944 this had risen to 20.'8 It would be churlish to blame the 
supply problems encountered along the railways in Russia on any one individual or 
organization, however. Complications connected with large-scale logistics under- 
takings were not confined to the Germans. Unloading was also a major problem for 
the Allies at Normandy two years later, with cargo piling up on docksides and fully 
loaded ships waiting along the coast because of a lack of berths. Mistakes made at 
the French ports were then repeated at Antwerp in Belgium. There were plenty of 
ports, yet supplies were moved too slowly through them. This was a simple case 
of mismanagement which the Allies failed to rectify over a prolonged period.'” 
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The rapid German advance in southern Russia brought its own problems. 
Between August and December 1942 the average distance covered by a locomo- 
tive in the occupied areas of the east fell from just over 200 kilometres to just under 
180 kilometres a day. However, only from October did the distances begin to drop 
significantly (as was to be expected due to the weather conditions).'*° This would 
suggest that railway operations during this period were not as severely interrupted 
as at other times earlier in the conflict, despite the fact that tracks had to be con- 
verted at such a rate as to allow supplies to be brought forward to the advancing 
troops. The vast distances to be traversed, however, meant that by September 1942 
the turnaround time for a wagon in the east rose to 9.6 days (compared to 5.4 in 
Germany and the Government-General).'*! 

The most decisive advantage to be gained from the main railway leading into 
the Caucasus was that it ran parallel to the front line. On 23 October the quarter- 
master of Ist Panzer Army noted how the rail network behind it was ‘extraordinar- 
ily favourable’ and led right up to the fighting troops, meaning that all vehicles 
which would normally be used for bringing supplies from railheads to the front line 
had for weeks been used for gathering fodder from the countryside for the coming 
winter. The branch lines to Kislovodsk and Budénnovsk had helped to cover the 
army’s whole area of operations, which in turn made supply largely independent of 
the unfavourable ground conditions experienced during the rasputitsa and winter 
periods.'* 

The speed with which the rail network in the Ukraine and southern Russia was 
made operational — notwithstanding the hardships suffered by the local population 
as a consequence — is testament to Hitler’s appreciation of its strategic and opera- 
tional importance. It served Army Group A well and was an important factor in this 
formation remaining undefeated, even if events elsewhere eventually forced its 
withdrawal from the Caucasus early in 1943. 


Persecution and Holocaust 


The most salient feature of Adolf Hitler’s world-view was undoubtedly his 
virulent antisemitism. This is evidenced by his countless speeches and writings 
declaring the Jews to be at the root of all Germany’s misfortunes. In his Political 
Testament — dictated a day before his suicide — his valedictory proclamation to 
future German leaders and the German nation included a warning to be ruthless in 
resisting what he termed the ‘universal poisoner of all peoples’.'* This section will 
examine the role of the German railways in the transport of Jews and other minori- 
ties to their deaths in occupied Poland, and the effect which this operation had on 
military logistics further east. 

Hitler was central to the persecution and destruction of European Jewry, even 
if his exact role in the latter might never be fully established. He did, however, 
provide the ‘imagination’ behind the plan, the legitimacy needed to make it state 
policy (even if there was no paper trail in the form of directives leading back to 
him) and the will to see it through to its murderous conclusion.'™ His antisemitism 
and desire to rid Europe of its Jewish population were principal themes in National 
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Socialist philosophy, and he was willingly aided in his campaign of hatred by his 
most senior lieutenants. Both Himmler and Goebbels were obdurate in their belief 
that measures which would lead to the physical destruction of the Jews should 
begin at once. World history, they deemed, would only ever see one Adolf Hitler, 
while the war itself provided the opportunity to fulfil this task.!° 

Events, however, did not move as fast as they might perhaps have wished. About 
a month into the campaign against the Soviet Union Hitler was still against the 
idea of a complete deportation of Jews from German-occupied areas but did allow 
‘partial actions’ (Zeilaktionen) to be put in place to deal with evacuations from 
Germany. On 18 August he let it be known to Goebbels that he wanted Berlin’s 
Jewish population to be deported eastwards in just such an ‘action’ as soon as the 
transport situation allowed.'*° Continuing into September he repeatedly refused 
to begin extensive deportations but seems to have decided around this time to 
commence them. However, on 6 October, he procrastinated once more when he 
expressed concern that the necessary measures would have to be put on hold for 
the moment because of the troublesome transport situation.'*7 The German drive 
on Moscow — widely regarded as the final prerequisite for victory in the east — was 
into its second week, resulting in the railway lines running from Germany to the 
front via Poland being particularly hard-pressed. By the end of the year, however, 
despite the desperate military situation (or perhaps even because of it) Hitler now 
wanted widespread transportations to go ahead the following spring.'** 

As with any enterprise of its type, efficiency was a watchword for the 
Reichsbahn with respect to both timetabling and costs. This had become even more 
pronounced now that Germany was at war. On 4 January 1940 staff at the cen- 
tral policing and security department of the Nazi Party, the Reich Security Main 
Office (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, RSHA), determined that 1,000 people per train 
was the ‘optimum’ number for deportations. These transports were treated by the 
railway authorities as ‘freight extras’, which meant that they were only allowed 
time on through routes once priority traffic (such as troop and munitions trains) 
had passed. In order to ensure the smooth running of operations the Reichsbahn 
insisted that all people to be deported were to be ready and waiting on platforms 
before their train arrived. However, delays often occurred when trains of higher 
priority were allowed through first.’ The final ignominy was that those deported 
were forced to pay for their own final journey.'*° 

On 6 March 1942 the man responsible for coordinating transportation for the 
‘Final Solution’ (Endlésung), SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Karl Adolf Eichmann, told 
a meeting of senior SS personnel that agreement had been reached with the OKH 
to allow the RSHA to use trains which had carried Russian prisoners of war west- 
wards to transport Jews from cities throughout Greater Germany on their return 
journey.'*' These trains had also been used to transport Polish and Russian forced 
labourers to the Reich and were returning empty as they had no ‘consumer’. From 
spring 1942 the Germans then began to employ a system where trains would stop 
off at different points along the way, attaching more wagons carrying deportees as 
they went (so-called Koppelziige).'*” Later that summer, however, the number of 
persons per carriage was doubled to save on locomotives and to reduce the overall 
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number of transports. For shorter journeys within Poland several thousand persons 
per train were frequently recorded, though it was still often the case that even these 
shorter transports had to wait several hours or even days at train stations or on sid- 
ings.'* Starting on 22 July a train with no fewer than 5,000 people left every day 
from Warsaw for the extermination camp at Treblinka, with a further two a week — 
also carrying no fewer than 5,000 people each time — leaving from Przemysl for 
the camp at Belzec.'“* 

Meanwhile, in western Europe, the deportation of Jews who had been rounded 
up in France did not begin until spring 1942 because of the lack of rolling stock 
and the situation on the Eastern Front. As in the east, however, once the short- 
ages had been remedied transports began to leave once again.'** In mid-June a total 
of 37,000 goods wagons, 8,000 carriages and 1,000 locomotives were suddenly 
moved from the German-occupied areas of France so that they would be avail- 
able to the Army for the initial stages of Blau. This rolling stock was pressed into 
service so hastily that trains departed from France empty (i.e., with no deportees). 
Whatever rolling stock remained was used to transport 350,000 workers from 
France to Germany. By the end of June, just as major operations in the east were 
beginning, SS-Hauptsturmfiihrer Theodor Dannecker was able to ‘wrangle’ a train 
every second day from the Wehrmacht for transportations. This would allow him to 
move 15,000 people a month from the 100,000 to be transported in total.!*° 

The highest proportion of deportations during the war occurred in spring and 
summer 1942, but they caused no serious inconvenience to Reichsbahn opera- 
tions. Preparations for Blau were relieved somewhat when a two-week embargo 
was placed on all ‘non-essential’ traffic in the Ostbahn region (which included the 
deportation of Jews).'*” The number of trains carrying deportees rose sharply once 
again from July, though this only happened once the major transport problems on 
the railways had been resolved.'** 

An exact figure for the number of people who perished in the extermination 
camps in Poland or at the hands of the Einsatzgruppen which operated as mobile 
murder squads in the Soviet Union will never be known.'*? What is known is that 
the Reichsbahn used approximately 2,000 trains to transport around three million 
Jews to their deaths in the camps (all of which were located close to main railway 
lines). This total number of trains was ‘infinitesimal’ compared to the overall num- 
ber which travelled daily throughout German-occupied Europe during the Second 
World War. The Reichsbahn ran roughly 30,000 trains a day in 1942, whereas an 
average of only two Sonderziige (‘special trains’) ran daily for the transportation 
of Jews eastwards for the entire duration of the war.'* The most people trans- 
ported from Germany in any one month beginning in autumn 1941 was 12,346 (in 
September 1942).'5! At around this time the men of Army Group A were approach- 
ing the high Caucasus and would later suffer from lack of provisions as they 
attempted to force the mountain passes and ridges. However, in addition to being 
given low priority on main railway lines, the ‘special trains’ used in the deporta- 
tions were comprised of locomotives and wagons which were old and worn-out.'? 
It is indicative of the Nazi regime that even rolling stock deemed unworthy by the 
Army for transporting matériel could be used to carry human beings. 
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The railways were also used to transport approximately 900,000 foreigners to 
Germany to be used as forced labour. This too did not create any difficulties for 
the Reichsbahn.' Though it was undoubtedly another headache for the railway 
authorities, these transports brought people to Germany who were vital for the war 
economy. At the beginning of 1942 the German authorities released 370,000 work- 
ers for front-line service who were originally regarded as essential to the war effort 
at home. Their place was taken by forced labourers who had been rounded up in the 
occupied territories and sent by rail to Germany.'** 

In the two years from the beginning of the German attack on the Soviet Union 
up to June 1943, a total of 58,080 trains travelled eastwards in support of military 
operations. This included 9,201 with ammunition, 8,292 fuel trains, 20,464 with 
provisions and 20,123 miscellaneous.'> After the winter of 1941-2 the number 
of trains travelling eastwards rose to approximately 400 a day and remained at 
this level for most of the remainder of the war.'** In contrast, in 1942 less than 
300 trains transported Jews from Germany to the extermination camps during the 
whole year.'°’ Pressure on the railways was further eased by the fact that transports 
within Poland were never more than 200 miles in all directions.'** 

Men such as Himmler who were not privy to the extent of the transport difficul- 
ties seemed more interested in the number and promptness of deportations than 
their Fiihrer, at least initially. Towards the end of 1941 Hitler had only allowed 
the transportation of Jews once the requirements of the Army had been guaranteed 
first.'° The Reichsfiihrer-SS, however, believed this to be an error of judgement on 
his master’s part. An insight into Himmler’s mind-set is revealed in a letter dated 
20 January 1943 in which he wrote to Ganzenmiiller to demand more trains despite 
the fact that a second embargo on deportations had just ended. His police chief 
in the Government-General, Friedrich-Wilhelm Kriiger, was requesting an addi- 
tional three pairs of trains for use in deportations. Himmler, acting on his behalf, 
suggested to Ganzenmiiller that the Jews were responsible for sabotaging trains; 
hence, their deportation would actually help to alleviate transport problems in the 
long term.'© 

The Holocaust operation was exceptionally small in terms of the overall figures 
for locomotives and cars involved in its execution. It did not represent an opera- 
tional challenge to the Reichsbahn because the amount of rolling stock involved 
was relatively insignificant in comparison to other traffic.'*' This, however, does 
not detract from the heinousness of the crime visited on millions of defenceless 
men, women and children. The name Adolf Hitler will forever be synonymous with 
the most consequential crime against humanity that mankind has ever witnessed. 
The fact that this genocide could be executed with the help of the German national 
railway with no adverse effect on operations on the Eastern Front reveals noth- 
ing positive about him as a military commander: the suffering of the people who 
perished in such an intensely cruel and undignified manner is testament to that. 
His misanthropy precluded him from considering the wrath which his treatment of 
the Jews and others would invite, and his profound inhumanity had consequences 
which reached far beyond the conduct of operations in the Soviet Union. Though 
the operational execution of the Holocaust might not have had a detrimental 
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impact on operations in southern Russia in 1942, his treatment of subjugated and 
marginalized peoples steeled his opponents in their resolve to fight his barbarous 
regime until it was completely overthrown. 


Roads and Terrain 


Perhaps the most enduring imagery of the German-Soviet conflict is of soldiers, 
horses and vehicles bogged down in the morass of the Russian countryside during 
the rasputitsa periods. Indeed, this was one of the reasons why the railways were 
by far the most important mode of transportation in the Soviet Union, both before 
and during the war. Another explanation, according to a German Army report from 
the beginning of February 1942, was because of the vast distances to be covered in 
the wide expanses of the country. In contrast, the importance of the road and inter- 
nal waterway systems paled in comparison. In fact, during Soviet times, only 2% 
of goods had been transported on the roads as opposed to 90% on the railways.' 
An indication of the priority given to the latter is evident in a memorandum from 
the chief of the OKW Operations Staff (General Alfred Jodl) in winter 1941-2 
which declared that, among others, the minister responsible for the maintenance of 
roads (Speer) was to free up units which were housed near railway installations in 
order to help out in special circumstances (e.g., during periods of heavy snowfall), 
provided that this did not interrupt their other work.'® Roads, however, were still 
of vital importance to the German Army as the final link in the supply chain, which 
connected the railheads with the front line. 

Nevertheless, an indication of the daunting task which still lay ahead for 
construction and engineer teams was that 98.5% of the huge road system in the 
Soviet Union was made up of simple ‘earth roads’ (ErdstraBen).'“ In today’s par- 
lance these would be termed ‘unimproved’ and were merely tracks which often 
simply cut across fields. Furthermore, it was frequently the case that even cobbled 
roads were in poor condition because of the different way in which they were con- 
structed compared to those in Germany. One example was a 37-kilometre stretch of 
road to the west of Stalino (Donetsk), where inferior construction methods meant 
that approximately half the length of the road was in a particularly abysmal state of 
repair. The engineers of Ist Panzer Army suggested that a total of 300 stone setters 
and 700 labourers were necessary for maintenance work on this relatively short 
section. For the 13-kilometre stretch earmarked for a complete overhaul a total of 
320 men would be needed. A total of 40,000 cbm of sandstone were required from 
the quarry at Makeevka (10 km east of Stalino), but to get this delivered during the 
next three months some 200 workers would be needed to shift 400 cbm (580 tonnes) 
daily. One truck making two journeys a day could carry 15 tonnes, meaning that 40 
trucks would be needed in total. Eight were currently available, leaving 32 trucks 
(or 400 panje wagons) still needed. This did not include the 250 workers needed 
for the sandpit to the east of Izmajlovka (30 km west of Stalino). Taking the other 
sections into account, a grand total of 330 stone setters, 1,900 non-skilled workers, 
47 trucks or 600 panje wagons, 4,000 tonnes of cement and 10 kilometres of rail 
would be required.!° 
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Map 5.8 Principal roads running through the western and central Caucasus. From west to 
east: Majkop to Tuapse, Agadir to Kutaisi and Ordzhonikidze to Tbilisi (Georgian 
Military Road). BA-MA RH 5/1523. 


Map 5.9 Principal roads from Rostov to the Black Sea. BA-MA RH 5/1523. 
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By the end of 1941 over 11,000 kilometres of roads had been made passable, 
upgraded, newly built or substituted with corduroy roads.'® At around this time 
an Army Group South intelligence report gave an early indication of what was 
to be expected with respect to the quantity and condition of roads in the North 
Caucasus region, the mountains themselves and Transcaucasia. Generally speak- 
ing, the report read, all roads were passable in summer. However, from November 
to March, travel was severely restricted in certain low-lying areas, even becoming 
completely impossible in spring. In the first two months of the year movement 
was possible in frosty weather, though sudden thaws could make roads com- 
pletely impassable for supply vehicles. Nevertheless, mountain roads had a stony 
or similarly good base layer almost without exception and were unobstructed 
the whole year round (apart from when there were snowdrifts at high altitudes). 
On the mountain ridges there would undoubtedly be difficulties for troop move- 
ments, and native guides would be needed throughout the area. There were a num- 
ber of roads which passed through the mountains, though they were of varying 
utility to the army. The Georgian Military Road (Ordzhonikidze-Tbilisi) stood 
out as the best. To the west of and parallel to this, the route Alagir-Gurshevi— 
Oni-Kutaisi (210 km) was impassable at certain times because of landslips and 
excessive rainfall. In Transcaucasia the motorway Tbilisi-Borzhomi—Akhaltsikhe 
(running 200 km westwards towards the Turkish border) was also deemed to be 
very good. The best road to the north of the mountains ran parallel to the main 
railway line Rostov—Baku (1,280 km) and was fully cobbled in places. Roughly 
from Kropotkin it became a paved country road but was still in good condition. 
Individual stretches, however, were prone to suffer from the adverse effects of 
heavy rainfall. In the western Caucasus, the route heading south from Krasnodar 
to Gorjachij Kljuch (60 km) was gravelled and in good condition, while the road 
which branched off it in a south-easterly direction towards Khadyzhensk (57 km) 
was also paved with gravel. The main road eastwards from Krasnodar via Ust’- 
Labinsk to Kropotkin (148 km) was surfaced with gravel along the entire stretch 
and was two-way, with no steep inclines or sharp curves. The road Ust’-Labinsk— 
Kurganinsk—Armavir (153 km) was improved with gravel and was traversable 
all year round, as was the route Ust’-Labinsk—-Majkop (86 km). The important 
artery to the port of Novorossijsk from Krasnodar via Tonnel’naja (150 km) was 
for the most part a rural high road, with a flat, unpaved surface in other places. 
From the port of Temrjuk eastwards towards Krasnodar (140 km) the road was 
a flat country track, though the first stretch to Slavjansk-na-Kubani was not suit- 
able for truck traffic from mid-November to mid-March. The road leading north 
from Krasnodar to the other important port of Ejsk (250 km) was flat and paved 
with seashell, was wide enough to allow two-way traffic and had no serious gra- 
dients or curves. Parallel to this, the first 15 kilometres of the main road from 
Krasnodar to Rostov (275 km) were surfaced with gravel, while the remainder 
of the route was a flat country track. The route Rostov—Batajsk—Medvezh’e 
(Krasnogvardejskoe)—Novoaleksandrovsk—Prochnookopskaja—Armavir (400 km) 
was suitable for tanks (and would later form stretches of the roads designated by 
the Germans as PanzerstraBe K and K-Ost).'" 
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Map 5.10 Principal roads in the eastern Caucasus. BA-MA RH 5/1523. 


Three months later another intelligence report from Army Group South gave 
a relatively positive overview of the more distant stretches of the road network in 
the Caucasus. It suggested that the main western artery heading southwards from 
Rostov to Krasnodar was traversable for all types of vehicles all year round, sur- 
faced with road metal as far as Batajsk and paved in other sections further on. The 
next stretch to Novorossijsk was also partially paved. The lateral route eastwards 
Krasnodar—Kropotkin—Armavir (222 km) was a gravel-covered high road, which 
was passable for all traffic year round. Further east, the 40-kilometre stretch from 
Mineral’nye Vody to Essentuki was 25 metres wide, paved and suitable for all types 
of traffic at any time of the year. The main road from Pjatigorsk to Groznyj (almost 
300 km) was a paved rural route but was impassable during periods of heavy rain. 
Continuing on from Groznyj to the Caspian Sea at Makhachkala (165 km) there 
was a gravel high road, which could be used by all vehicles all year round, as was 
the route from here southwards via Bujnaksk—Levashi—Akusha (133 km). Parallel 
to this further east, the route from Makhachkala to Sergokala (80 km) was a high 
road surfaced with road metal and also used by all types of traffic the whole year 
round, as was the main coastal road further east again from Makhachkala to Baku 
(395 km).'* 

On 16 May the commander of engineer troops in Ist Panzer Army wrote that 
road repairs were to result in making the worst sections of a given road passable 
once again. The aim of road maintenance, however, was to ensure the continuous 
flow of traffic along its entire length. German labourers, he stressed, were always 
to be put to work in a concerted, concentrated manner. It was therefore necessary 
to make up any shortages in personnel for repairs and maintenance work by using 
the civilian population living along a particular road. He suggested that it was not 
necessary to pay these people as, during Soviet times, every kolkhoz and village 
community had to work on the construction and upkeep of roads in its own locality. 
However, if larger projects were necessary or if the site was a considerable distance 
from their homes, they could be remunerated. He further added that the old Soviet 
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road maintenance departments were to be re-established, while commanders were 
to be made aware of the fact that members of the civilian population always had 
their own tools for such work. He finally noted that traffic should run at all costs, 
even where roads were in the worst possible condition. Stretches which were in 
a poor state or under construction were to be detoured; to facilitate this, adjoining 
byroads were to be provided with entry and exit points. Small commandos were 
also to be set up to assist vehicles which had become stuck in muddy or water- 
logged areas.'® 

The following month the commandant of the rear area of 17th Army ordered 
that all local inhabitants and others of non-German nationality between the ages 
of 15 and 50 were eligible for maintenance work on Durchgangsstrafe IV in the 
Ukraine (one of several main roads used by the Wehrmacht as principal lines of 
communication). Those who were already in the service of German agencies and 
authorities or of local administration were exempt, while those who did end up 
working on the road were to be recompensed for their efforts.' However, work 
was often hampered by army commanders in both operational and rear areas. 
Speer noted after the war that commanders who did not realize the importance of 
logistics would often take OT units away from a particular section of road during 
good weather, especially if they themselves were used to flying, and hence were 
not fully appreciative of the problems involved. This meant that certain roads — 
DurchgangsstraBe IV included — were never fully completed.'”! 

There were, however, other men on the ground who were willing to use their 
own initiative positively in inauspicious situations — just as Hitler had demanded. 
The quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army set up a horse-drawn supply column detach- 
ment a month before Blau began in order to limit motorized transports to short 
stretches. This group consisted of young reliable Ukrainians with panje wagons.'” 
The following month his chief of staff, while recognizing that the coming battles 
would be fought with supply difficulties and shortages in matériel, tried to alleviate 
the apprehension of his opposite numbers in the subordinate units of the army with 
the knowledge that a system of expedients could create practical possibilities. His 
watchword was: ‘Don’t make requests — help yourself!’ (Nicht anfordern — sich 
selbst helfen!).'” It was hoped that leaders would be acclimatized to the new modus 
operandi before the summer offensive. 

As Blau approached, intelligence information on heretofore unknown routes 
in southern Russia was reaching the command of Army Group South. Two weeks 
before the offensive began a report from the general of engineers at its headquarters 
suggested that there was a secret military road leading from the Black Sea coast at 
Gagra into the mountains along the river Bzyb’. It was believed to have been built 
in 1936-7, was heavily guarded, ran beyond Lake Ritsa and seemingly continued 
through one or more tunnels into the North Caucasus. It was apparently paved 
in places, kept in good condition through constant repairs and was passable all 
year round. There was also a brand-new road which had been built between 1938 
and 1940 from Shorapani to the Ossetian Military Road at Oni. It had few curves 
or inclines to hinder vehicle traffic. The report also suggested that the important 
coastal route heading northwards from Sukhumi to Novorossijsk (420 km) was 
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eight metres wide and was traversable the whole year round, as was the road from 
Poti to Zugdidi (73 km) in Georgia. Further east, the road leading from Samtredia 
to Khoni (22 km) was good all year round, though heading northwards into the 
mountains from here to Tsageri (73 km) conditions began to get difficult for vehicle 
traffic.!4 

On the following day the Abwehr drafted a memorandum on the difficulties 
which the German troops were likely to face when they crossed the Don. In the 
North Caucasus, roads, as the Germans knew them, were scarce because of the 
lack of stones for construction purposes. Nevertheless, when the troops entered 
Transcaucasia, the road network here was more compact and in a better state. In 
the area to the north of the mountains they were really just broad tracks across 
fields, which were actually best avoided because of the permanent ditches along the 
sides. Moreover, the steppe in this region was hard and ‘flat as a table’ (eben wie 
ein Tisch) and could therefore be traversed with ease. During wet spells, however, 
this could prove to be a deleterious feature. Indeed, the weather in the region was 
decisive for marching troops: in September it was fairly certain to be dry, but in 
October precipitation levels rose, while at the same time chances of evaporation 
were reduced considerably.'’” As the following table shows, however, the weather 
in the North Caucasus was still expected to be more favourable for mobility than 
further north around Moscow:!”° 

Blau | (reaching the Don at Voronezh) and Blau II (encircling the Soviet troops 
to the west of the river further south) were scheduled to be completed by mid-July 
and mid-August respectively.'” It is safe to assume that Hitler would therefore 
have expected the advance into the Caucasus to begin by early to mid-September 
in favourable weather conditions as soon as Stalingrad had been taken or at least 
brought under artillery fire (B/au II). In fact, even later on in the year, the weather 
was relatively pleasant in the south. On 6 November, Ist Panzer Army recorded 
that there was a clear sky with warm and sunny weather at its headquarters at 
Pjatigorsk.'”* Three days later 17th Army noted that the frost which now covered 
the roads had improved the going somewhat.'” 

On 13 July the chief engineer of Armeegruppe Ruoff (17th Army and 
3rd Romanian Army) gave instructions for the maintenance of roads in the area 
of operations. Corps construction detachments were forbidden to carry out major 
improvements to large sections of roads so that they could be used during all 
types of weather, as such attempts were futile and deprived the more important 
tasks of workers. The principal goal was to secure trouble-free movement of 


Table 5.3 Precipitation for Selected Cities in the Soviet Union 


City Precipitation (in mm) 

August September October 
Moscow 68 57 36 
Stalingrad 22 30 27 


Astrakhan’ 10 16 10 
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supplies — if possible in all weather conditions, but this was not a prerequisite. At 
the very least, construction work was to make a road passable again in the short- 
est possible time after a period of rainfall.'*° This instruction was also heeded by 
Ist Panzer Army. At the beginning of August a lack of workers forced its com- 
mander of engineer troops to forego efforts to repair bridges and roads other than 
the main route used for the movement of tanks and supplies.'*'! Nevertheless, 
despite all hardships, 1st Panzer Army proudly noted that in the three months 
from 17 May to 17 August its engineers and construction troops had built 215 
new bridges with a total length of 6,980 metres, while a further 176 bridges with 
a total length of 3,390 metres had been repaired. RAD and OT bridges were not 
included in this figure.'* 

On 10 August, I Flak Corps (General Otto DeBloch) noted that the land to the 
south of the river Kuban’, which it was now entering, began to rise gradually into 
more mountainous terrain. However, here, to the left of the line of longitude 40° 
east, the Caucasus only had the character of a low mountain range.'** This was 
an important observation for future events, as it was practically the entire sector 
which would later be held by 17th Army (with the exception of the battalions of Ist 
Mountain Division which fought on, and to the west of, Mount Elbrus). The terrain 
around the town of Voroshilovsk (Stavropol’) was lightly undulating, but also had 
many flat areas, and rose to approximately 800 metres above sea level. However, it 
posed no particular problems for military operations as the differences in altitude 
were slight, the land was treeless and the solid steppe terrain was also suitable for 
motorized units. The land features around the upper reaches of the Kuban’ and 
further to the north-east towards the Nogai Steppe (between the rivers Kuma and 
Terek) were of a similar nature. However, the latter would form a natural barrier 
because of its dearth of drinking water and abundance of small salt lakes. A fur- 
ther advance eastwards towards the Caspian Sea could therefore only be carried 
out south of the Terek via Ordzhonikidze (Vladikavkaz) and Groznyj. The report 
concluded that the easiest way to get to Transcaucasia was still to the west and east 
of the Caucasus.'** 

Many smaller roads on the opposite side of the mountains also looked to be pass- 
able and in use by the Soviets. On 30 August the intelligence officer at 17th Army 
headquarters noted that air reconnaissance had shown that the stretch Dzhubga— 
Khrebtovoe (39 km) on the main road down from the mountains from Gorjachij 
Kljuch to the coast was suitable for motorized columns in all weather conditions. 
Further south, the road from Adler to Krasnaja Poljana (41 km) was also suit- 
able for motor vehicles, but heading into the mountains from here to Khamyshki 
(80 km) only horse-drawn vehicle columns had been observed.'*° 

On 23 September a fourth deployment group of OT was created from the 
24 subunits of Baustab Speer in order to assist the advance of Army Group A into 
the mountains (Einsatzgruppe Kaukasus).'*° It was badly needed as, on the fol- 
lowing day, Division Lanz arrived from Majkop into the western Caucasus for the 
attack on Tuapse. In order to bring up the heavy artillery pieces the troops began to 
build a road in the difficult terrain. However, all paths soon began to muddy up to 
such a degree that the project had to be given up.'*’ 
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Once in the foothills of the Caucasus the Germans now got first-hand knowledge 
of the roads in the area. On 25 September the officer responsible for economic 
questions at Ist Panzer Army headquarters confirmed that roads suitable enough 
for traffic in all weather conditions were only to be found around the bigger towns. 
Nevertheless, all routes were still passable in good weather and could be expected 
to be used less now that the main railway line from Rostov was in operation 
as far as Georgievsk.'** Some unimproved roads, such as the one leading from 
Voroshilovsk (Stavropol’) to Mineral’nye Vody via Aleksandrovskoe, were in 
a considerably worse state than the principal road, designated Panzerstrafe K-Ost, 
so time was not wasted on improving them.'*? This was simply a case of pragma- 
tism and expediency, as the work was often slow and there were simply too many 
roads in need of maintenance. In late August, for example, StraBenbau-Bataillon 
559 (under the command of Oberbaustab 19) and a road construction detachment 
made up of Russians were responsible for a section of Panzerstrabe K-Ost which 
stretched 110 kilometres from Nevinnomyssk to Mineral’nye Vody.'*® Two months 
later a report on the work carried out in a single day by this construction battalion 
showed that 50 metres of a Greter had been covered with gravel, a 220-metre 
stretch of the main road and 1,400 metres of the adjacent track had been repaired, 
and ditches along each side of the road had been dug or cleaned up.'?! Though the 
figures were impressive for a single detachment, they give some indication of the 
seemingly interminable workload shouldered by these formations. 

Even roads that had been tended to were not expected to be traversable indefi- 
nitely. The commander of engineer troops in 17th Army wrote towards the end of 
September that Greter which had been covered with gravel could be used in times 
of light rainfall as long as there was no danger to the drainage system. He further 
noted that the strength of the layer of gravel would determine for how long the 
track would be passable. Normal earth Greter, however, had to be closed off imme- 
diately at the onset of rain and vehicles prohibited from using them. Special atten- 
tion was to be drawn to narrow points where there were no adjacent tracks (such as 
bridges and embankments). The main road was to be closed off on both sides of the 
tapered section and traffic redirected onto byways. The narrow part itself was to be 
treated especially carefully with gravel, road metal or logs.'” 

Pack animal columns (primarily mules) were used in the mountains where nei- 
ther horses nor trucks could be used. One animal could carry a load of approximately 
50-80 kg; depending on terrain and the load-bearing capacity of the individual 
animals, one column could carry up to five tonnes. However, bearer columns were 
envisioned by the German high command in place of pack animals in the rougher 
terrain in the Caucasus.'°? On 19 October, 17th Army issued an order which explic- 
itly called for the inclusion of the civilian population for work as bearers because of 
the difficult supply circumstances.'** This was a measure born of desperation as, on 
the following day, the quartermaster noted that despite the deployment of all avail- 
able prisoners and local inhabitants on construction works, the softened roads and 
tracks had even become impassable for pack animals. He also reported that supply 
levels had sunk to half of what they originally were.'*> With the onset of winter in 
mind, however, 17th Army continued its drive to secure as many draught animals 
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as possible. Towards the end of the month the army veterinarian got the order to 
raid the area for panje horses and to raise several pack animal relay formations one 
after the other to be used as a reserve by the army. He was explicitly ordered to 
do this with no consideration for the agricultural situation.'°° It was often the case, 
however, that a more civilian-friendly approach was employed. The previous day 
the commander-in-chief of Ist Panzer Army (Kleist) agreed to allow 200 horses to 
be bought from the local inhabitants to alleviate potential supply or mobility diffi- 
culties during the coming months.!*’ The recommended price for one horse was set 
at RM 150, while the price to be paid for wagons and harnesses was to be assessed 
on an individual basis.'°* 

These drives ensured that both armies in Army Group A were well supplied 
with horses. On 22 October the chief veterinarian of Ist Panzer Army reported 
that the authorized strength for all horses (including panje horses) was 31, 554, 
while the actual strength was 30,232 (including 22,946 panje horses).!? Five days 
later 17th Army (excluding the Romanian formations under its command) reported 
having 77,226 horses, of which 34,539 were panje horses. Losses had been high, 
though not usually because of overexertion. In the month from 21 September to 
20 October a total of 2,152 horses had perished; 44.5% of the animals had died as 
a result of enemy action, with only 9.8% being lost through exhaustion.”” Almost 
two months later the number of horses in Ist Panzer Army was even higher than 
it had been at the end of October, up slightly to 30,425 (including 23,309 panje 
horses).?"! 

On 12 October the chief of staff of Army Group A (Lieutenant-General Hans 
von Greiffenberg) replied to Halder’s question about the arrangements made for 
supply for the troops in the mountains during the winter by informing him that 
a lot had already been done in this respect, including the fact that numerous cable- 
ways were planned. The army group also noted that the roads throughout its area 
of operations were all perfectly usable at that particular moment.2” On the same 
day XXXXIX Mountain Corps (now fighting in the highest sector in the Caucasus) 
received a further two construction companies for support in maintaining its supply 
road.2 

On 21 October, 17th Army noted that the troops fighting some distance away 
from the main route to Tuapse could only be supplied with the greatest difficulty 
with bearer columns. 198th Infantry Division (Major-General Ludwig Miiller) and 
Division Lanz (Major-General Hubert Lanz) found themselves in a particularly 
unfavourable place on either side of the road, where pack animals could no longer 
get through to them. The army’s commander of engineer troops was charged with 
getting the greatest possible number of locals and prisoners of war to work on the 
road from Apsheronsk to Majkop (46 km) and the important road leading from the 
port of Temrjuk to Krasnodar via Slavjansk-na-Kubani (140 km).*“ The signifi- 
cance of such an order was highlighted three days later when it was noted during 
Zeitzler’s visit to the army’s headquarters that the majority of construction troops 
were either directly involved in combat themselves or were positioned in forward 
areas for the purpose of building roads. In the rear, however, there was only a 
small force available for road construction (made up of local inhabitants).?°° 17th 
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Army carried out its order as diligently as it possibly could: by the beginning of 
November, of the 36,312 Soviet internees in its operational and rear areas, 32,099 
had already been set to work on various tasks.”°° 

Meanwhile, further east, Ist Panzer Army noted that, during the past months, 
both supply from the homeland and requisitioning from the countryside had only 
offset immediate needs, meaning that a considerable build-up of stocks had neither 
been possible in the past nor would be in the future; however, the report conceded, 
“supply crises’ (Versorgungskrisen) had not arisen. There were, to be sure, problems 
which needed to be surmounted. The road network in the region, while compact in 
itself, was only fit for use during dry or cold weather spells, and there would doubt- 
less be difficulties ahead with respect to vehicle traffic during the winter. However, 
this drawback would play no decisive role in the sector occupied by III Panzer 
Corps as, generally speaking, the distances from the railheads to the troops could 
be bridged with the use of panje wagons.” 

As a tule, all roads in the southern areas of Russia were passable during the 
summer months and continuing into autumn. Even during dry spells later on in 
the year, or as long as the snow was not deep, the roads everywhere were almost 
completely passable as long as they were not overloaded.” For this reason army 
commanders were keen to ensure that their subordinates were aware of the meas- 
ures to be taken during periods of rainfall. For example, early in October (at the 
height of the rasputitsa), the OKH informed 17th Army that it would have to man- 
age with smaller deliveries of fuel for the foreseeable future. According to the army 
high command, the problem lay not with transport difficulties but with the simple 
fact that fuel stocks in general were sparse. It therefore ordered a sharp reduction 
in the number of journeys which were not deemed to be absolutely necessary. All 
“fuel-guzzling’ vehicles, such as tractors, were to be turned off as often as possible. 
It concluded that the increased use of horse-drawn vehicles in a relay system was 
imperative.* Though the supply situation was far from ideal, a paucity of fuel 
throughout the entire armed forces was often the reason why stocks could not be 
built up in forward depots. 

Despite the obvious difficulties which were encountered, some high-ranking 
officers were often sanguine about the supply situation at the time, even if this 
was not necessarily evident afer the war. On 23 October the quartermaster of Ist 
Panzer Army reported that the situation regarding the state of the roads might well 
be bothersome, but not to the extent as it had been in the Ukraine the previous 
year.”!° The soil in this region of southern Russia and north-east Ukraine is called 
chernozem (from Slavonic roots meaning ‘black earth’), which is renowned for 
its high agricultural yield. However, it is deep and humus-rich, and was responsi- 
ble for the restrictions imposed on German mobility in late 1941 and early 1942. 
Nevertheless, the quartermaster of 17th Army observed four days later that the 
previous winter had shown that even during periods of bad weather and snow, 
supply by panje wagons and sleighs could still be maintained.?'! There was also 
an abundant amount of wood in the area for construction work, which meant that 
less would have to be supplied from Germany. Up to 23 October the commander of 
engineer troops in 17th Army recorded that it had recommissioned 24 sawmills in 
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its area of operations. A further 30 had been inspected, of which eight were suitable 
for restoration work.?” 

There is a military maxim which decrees that terrain hazards are always preferable 
to the perils of combat. Throughout the history of warfare great captains often had 
to overcome extreme terrain in order to gain a decisive success, whereas in the 
twentieth century the emphasis had shifted to overcoming extreme climate.?’ In 
fact, it was possible in principle for the Germans to reduce the strategic significance 
of the extreme factors experienced in Russia such as terrain, distance and climate 
with the aid of twentieth-century transport and logistics systems. In practice, how- 
ever, the increased military effectiveness of the Red Army resulting from ideology, 
despair, growing competence and depth of resources wore down the German Army 
so much that the military leaders of the Soviet Union were able to add the physical 
geography of their country to their list of strengths.*'* Despite this, however, even 
the Soviet armies operating in the Caucasus were not immune to the difficulties 
produced by the terrain in the region. Supply problems were proving difficult for 
the Black Sea Group of Forces (Colonel-General Jakov Cherevichenko) by the end 
of September, especially for its units in the more remote mountainous areas. Troops 
were lacking thousands of rifles and machine guns, and food and fodder stocks 
were low. Winter clothing was also absent from the stores.*!5 

The German General Staff was as culpable as anybody for any oversights which 
had been made in terms of assessing terrain factors in the Soviet Union. Before 
the war it had doubted the necessity for a military geological service, though it did 
increase its number of geologists from 1941 once it had realized the importance 
of geological expertise for military operations.’ Notwithstanding these efforts, 
however, there were simply too few labourers (German or otherwise) to offset 
the immeasurable number of construction and maintenance tasks which had to be 
carried out. The Reich Commissar for the Ukraine (Koch), for example, warned 
that any inhabitants taken from the area would be lost to the important harvest 
work. There was therefore a constant three-way struggle between the Wehrmacht, 
Reichsbahn and OT authorities to secure as many workers as possible from the 
finite number available.?!” 

Even where labourers were available, much of the work was exceptionally 
cost-prohibitive. RAD and OT units used methods of soil stabilization on the 
roads similar to those used by the Luftwaffe for runways on airfields in order to 
strengthen them and increase their load-bearing capacities. The downside to this 
process, however, was that 20 trains of cement were needed for one kilometre 
of road treated in this manner. This forced the OT to look for simpler ways, such 
as using sandy loam.?!® Efforts to improve the roads with respect to fighting the 
influences of weather, such as digging roadside ditches or using rollers to even off 
surfaces, had only minor, occasional success.?'° Indeed, the precedent had already 
been set as early as 19 February 1942 when Hitler himself ordered that roads were 
to be built or repaired in the most primitive of fashion, just good enough to allow 
them to hold for two or three years.””° This environment of extemporization was 
endorsed by his former chief of staff, Halder, who maintained that warfare in 
general was always a ‘system of improvisations’.”! 
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Horses were still available locally in Russia in 1942 because there were 
approximately 11 million of them in the area under German occupation, most of 
which were panje horses. Each German division had been given 200 wooden carts 
from the cache which had been requisitioned after the campaign in Poland, with 
more being obtained once the Germans were in the western areas of the Soviet 
Union.” However, losses were often extreme, especially as a result of enemy 
action. This high attrition rate is evidenced by the loss of 1,341 pack animals 
suffered by XXXXIX Mountain Corps alone in the 30 days from 11 October to 
10 November.” Through requisitioning and purchasing, however, Army Group A 
managed to more or less maintain its authorized strength of panje horses through- 
out the second half of 1942. 

Terrain undoubtedly dominated Hitler’s strategy in southern Russia at the end 
of 1942. Though modern machinery had indeed made it possible to overcome dif- 
ficult terrain in many cases, the highest sectors of the Caucasus still represented a 
formidable obstacle. The easiest routes into Transcaucasia lay on both sides of the 
mountains, which, as has been shown, were traversed by a system of roads that 
were more than suitable for modern warfare. It was primarily for this reason that 
the German offensive was concentrated on these areas. Indeed, only one corps 
(XXXXIX Mountain Corps) ended up operating in the highest parts of the moun- 
tains, but this formation was comprised mainly of troops who had been specially 
trained for combat in this type of terrain. 

There were times when ammunition levels ran low or when matériel was not 
replaced as quickly as commanders might have wished. Nevertheless, as will be 
seen in Chapter 6, supplies reached the troops at the front in enough quantities to 
maintain them as a viable fighting force. The battle raging further north at Stalin- 
grad, however, ensured that both sides kept their forces in the Caucasus to a mini- 
mum, which does much to explain why neither side was ultimately able to gain 
a decisive breakthrough.“ 


Air Transport 


During the Second World War the Luftwaffe differentiated between supply and 
transport with respect to missions involving transport aircraft. Air supply involved 
units which were primarily used as “instruments intended to assure maximum utili- 
zation of the available transport routes’. This was done by forming an air corridor 
with completely surrounded ground forces or where there was enemy-held territory 
between the landing area and the main German operational area. These missions 
did not usually involve the transportation of a fighting force. Air transport, how- 
ever, was used within German-held territory.” Air operations in the Caucasus and 
the Mediterranean were examples of the latter. 

Before the Luftwaffe operations in support of the encircled 6th Army at 
Stalingrad, the most important example of air supply had been the relief of the 
troops of 16th Army (Army Group North) which had been encircled around the 
towns of Demjansk and Kholm in January 1942 during the first Soviet winter offen- 
sive. When these airlift operations finally ended in May, the Luftwaffe had lost 265 
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transport aircraft (or 30% of the total force available at the end of February).””° 
These destroyed or severely damaged aircraft included 106 Ju 52s, 17 He 111s and 
2 Ju 86s. In addition to these aircraft the Luftwaffe lost 387 highly trained service 
personnel.”’ Though successful, almost the entire air transport fleet had been com- 
mitted to these operations. Added to the detrimental loss of aircraft during this 
period was the fact that training schools were adversely affected by being denied 
the use of 300 aircraft over a four-month period.”* Furthermore, transporter losses 
at Demjansk and Kholm were added to those already incurred in Crete the previous 
summer when the Luftwaffe had lost 271 Ju 52/3m aircraft.” 

When Hitler met Raeder on the afternoon of 15 June 1942, it was decided that 
the Luftwaffe transport units so urgently needed in the east would not be called 
upon for the planned invasion of Malta.?*° Nevertheless, in the same month, four 
transport groups were taken from the Eastern Front, speedily brought up to estab- 
lishment in terms of both personnel and matériel and redeployed to the Mediterra- 
nean. This was forced on the German high command as a result of a sharp increase 
in shipping losses from the previous month due to British air and naval actions.*! 

Once Blau was under way the high rate of advance of German spearheads meant 
that supply by air was often necessary. On 12 July, for example, the Luftwaffe 
flew 200 tonnes of fuel to panzer units in the south as air transportation was now 
becoming a factor of fundamental importance.?? Unfortunately for Army Group 
A, however, it could never rely on supply by air as much as it might have wished. 
On | August XXXX Panzer Corps (part of 1st Panzer Army approaching the river 
Egorlyk approximately 150 km to the south of the Don) requested that its fuel 
be airlifted in, given that supply columns would be delayed because of the rapid 
advance. It was informed that air supply was not immediately available. The 
following day, however, Ist Panzer Army got 300 cbm of fuel brought forward 
by transport echelons of the Luftwaffe. It was also promised a further 400 cbm, to 
arrive on the day after that. On this date Ist Panzer Army once again asked for air 
supply of fuel for its lead units and was told that it would be sent by air to Belaja 
Glina (which had been taken two days earlier and was therefore very close to the 
front).?> By the following day supply by air was under way, though three Ju 52s 
were shot down by Russian fighters during the operation.?** It proved to be both 
a highly dangerous and costly way to supply troops. 

On 21 August the quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army (now in the foothills of t 
eastern Caucasus) noted that the transport network in the region made it preferable 
to keep the supply bases on the near side of the mountains until the troops had 
fought their way over on a broad front. He also suggested that supply from the air 
for forward units was only possible in reasonably flat terrain, i.e., primarily in the 
mountain passes. Even with small mistakes in siting drop zones in steep areas, he 
warned, the troops were no longer able to reach the supplies which had been air- 
dropped. He noted finally that air supply — as ever — depended largely on weather 
conditions.%” 

On occasions when supply by air was absolutely necessary in order to avoid 
a disaster it was carried out. On the last day of August, 2nd Romanian Mountain 
Division had practically expended all of its ammunition and, if it was not supplied 
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in time, Ist Panzer Army intimated that it would have a ‘catastrophe’ on its hands. 
Air supply was therefore requested and granted.*** Indeed, even Zeitzler agreed 
during a visit to 17th Army headquarters that air supply for individual units fighting 
in the mountains would become unavoidable once winter set in.?” 

Until the railway to Prokhladnyj was in operation (approximately from late 
August) the Luftwaffe was obliged to airlift a large amount of fuel and ammuni- 
tion to Army Group A in the North Caucasus. As a result, the Air Force was con- 
sistently under considerable pressure because fuel, spare parts and ammunition 
also had to be provided for its own units as well as for the ground troops of army 
groups A and B (the latter being in particular need of air supply until the rail- 
way line Stalino—Krasnyj Luch—Tatsinskaja—Morozovsk—Stalingrad was opera- 
tional).”*° In the same month, however, the Commander in Chief of XXXXIX 
Mountain Corps (General Rudolf Konrad) noted that even if air supply were still 
available at a later date, it would not have any lasting results going into the dif- 
ficult southern foothills of the Caucasus.*"! Transport aircraft were therefore best 
employed elsewhere. 

By September Luftflotte 4 was once again further weakened in favour of its 
sister formation in the Mediterranean. I./JG 53 Pik-As (fighters), III./ZG 1 Wespen 
(heavy fighters) and 6./KG 26 (bombers) had been redeployed from the east to 
Luftflotte 2 in Sicily, while the transport units I/KGzbV | and KGzbV 102 (both 
with Ju 52/3m aircraft) had been sent to North Africa. By December the latter two 
units had returned to the Eastern Front but were deployed at Stalingrad.” 

Stiffening Soviet resistance during September forced the Germans to continue 
to airlift in supplies, in addition to bringing in more German and Italian troops to 
bolster the southern front.” In the middle of the month Hitler told Konrad that if 
he had ventured to go over the mountains he would have supplied him by air. 
The obvious difficulty, however, was getting past the stiff Soviet resistance in the 
mountain passes and getting down to the other side. Towards the end of the month 
the quartermaster at 17th Army headquarters noted in the war diary that Hitler 
wanted answers that same evening as to what the army’s plans were with respect 
to supply for the troops in the mountains during winter. By 2100 hrs he needed 
report to Hitler on the cableways which were currently in use (including their loa 
capacities) and which were planned. A report on the number of pack animals an 
the possibility of air supply either by landing or by airdrop was also to be draw 
up. Unfortunately, the responses to these particular questions do not appear 
have survived; however, some indication of their content might be revealed by the 
fact that ten days later 17th Army was informed that ground supply to its forma- 
tions in the higher reaches of the Caucasus would have to be secured as supply by 
air was out of the question.” 

This situation continued throughout October. On the last day of the month 
17th Army was informed that air supply for XXXXIX Mountain Corps on Mount 
Semashkho (a mere 30 km from the coast north-east of Tuapse) could only be 
carried out if supply by any other means was not possible. As if to deter the army 
from making any future such requests unless absolutely necessary, it was reminded 
that supply by air always meant the loss of fighter aircraft involved in escort 
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duties.””’ In fact, the Luftwaffe command had good reason to be mindful of attri- 
tion rates: between May and October 1942 the Germans lost 51% of all bombers 
and 48.6% of all single-engine fighters which they had had on the Eastern Front at 
the end of April.** Konrad subsequently did not make any further request for air 
supply (at least initially). 

At the beginning of November — just at the time when it seemed that Army 
Group A would need air supply the most — 150 Ju 52s were deployed to the 
Mediterranean, with a further 170 following at the end of the month. In addition to 
these aircraft Luftflotte 4 gave up an entire fighter group to the same theatre in the 
first week of the month.” Thus, with even fewer fighters left in the Caucasus to 
protect transports, Army Group A was left to make do with ground supply as far 
as possible. 

On 7 November, 13th Panzer Division (fighting under Ist Panzer Army in the 
river Terek sector) requested air supply because its lines of communication had 
been severed by the Soviets during a counterstroke against both of its flanks. 
Later that day, however, it reported that the situation had been restored and that 
this support was no longer necessary.”°° When the tactical situation changed once 
again three days later, however, a combat group surrounded in the area around 
Gizel’ now needed to be supplied by air after all. With great difficulty Luftflotte 
4 managed to organize a supply operation based at Soldatskaja (20 km north-west 
of Prokhladnyj). Drop containers were sent here by rail from Armavir, with the 
first flights scheduled for two days later.*5' On 12 November Ist Panzer Army 
reported that air supply could now be cancelled; the war diary also noted that 
there had been numerous losses of aircraft during the airlift operation. Alterna- 
tive supply was instead requested of the Quartermaster General of the Army via 
Army Group A.?? 

Of the two army groups supported by Luftflotte 4, Army Group B certainly 
came off best in terms of air supply, especially as it approached Stalingrad from 
the end of August. This continued into the first week of September and consisted 
primarily of fuel for 4th Panzer Army. By the second week airlifted supplies were 
down to a trickle for both army groups, and from 9 September there was practically 
no supply for the ground troops at all from Luftflotte 4 until the second half of the 
month. The following month there were mostly days when there were no transports 
flown by Luftflotte 4 at all; if there were flights, they were generally concentrated 
on the Stalingrad axis. The only transports now — as always — were those flying the 
wounded out of the area of operations.?* 

On 6 October three planes flew in six tonnes of supplies for the Army; ten days 
later the figures were three planes with only four tonnes of supplies. In the interven- 
ing period there were no flights at all. From 18 October there was once again no 
air supply and the situation continued more or less in this vein until the end of the 
month. At this point transport aircraft which might otherwise have been deployed 
in southern Russia were instead being used in the Mediterranean. Only on the last 
day of the month was there any air supply of any consequence once again. 

It was not until 10-11 November that supplies were once again flown in by 
Luftflotte 4, though the tonnage was meagre in comparison to previous sorties. 
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Table 5.4 Luftflotte 4 Transport Missions 


Date Supply (in tonnes) Notes 

30 July 119.2 

2 August 137.3 

14 August 223.6 

15 August 126.5 

19 August 186.0 

25 August 451.2 High point of supply by air for a single day 

27 August 189.9 242 cbm (= 181.5 tonnes) of fuel for 
the 4th Panzer Army 

29 August 159.8 202 cbm (= 151.5 tonnes) of fuel for 
the 4th Panzer Army 

4 September 211.4 272 cbm (= 204 tonnes) of 

fuel for the 4th Panzer Army 

7 September 16.5 

15 September 15.0 

20 September 18.0 

6 October 6.0 

16 October 40 

17 October 20.4 Plus 598 men 

31 October 75 Plus 564 men 

10-11 November 17.0 


The situation remained like this up to the Soviet counterattack at Stalingrad eight 
days later. In fact, in the days leading up to 21 November, poor weather had 
grounded all flights anyway. The table overleaf gives a summary of the main trans- 
port missions conducted by Luftflotte 4 from the end of July to mid-November 
1942.?*4 By then there were still occasional supply sorties, but not too many. More 
importantly, they did not go into the mountains themselves but only as far as 
Soldatskaja, Krasnodar, Mineral’nye Vody, Groznyj, Belorechensk, Majkop (all 
North Caucasus), Saki (Crimea) and a few other towns.”°> Terrain and weather 
conditions now decided where and when supplies would be airlifted. 

Airdrops can be used for isolated bases whose strength or geographical position 
either ‘do not permit or do not warrant surface supply transport’. None of these 
preconditions generally applied to Army Group A. Additionally, supply by airdrop 
should only be attempted in circumstances of absolute necessity, as the obvious 
benefits of mass utilization of aircraft for air transport missions are normally out- 
weighed by the large number of forces needed to carry them out. They should only 
be used for transport purposes when there is no other option available which can 
ensure that men and equipment can just as effectively be brought to a particular 
area within a time limit deemed desirable or vital.?*’ J.F.C. Fuller noted that aircraft 
are certainly the best option for the supply of troops when cost efficiency is not an 
issue.*>> However, there is a significantly unequal ratio of effort to gain involved in 
supply by air which a commander must take into account. To be sure, air transport 
has advantages with respect to speed, independence of terrain and relative adapt- 
ability to military situations. However, the concomitant lack of economy can be 
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seen from the loads which could be conveyed by one horsepower using different 
means of transportation during the war:?? 


aircraft 15%-18 Ib 
automobile or truck 90-202 Ib 
rail 675-1,575 Ib 
ship 2,250-9,000 Ib 


Air transportation was by far the most inefficient of the options open to Hitler. 
Luftwaffe transport units did help to get fuel forward to the troops heading into 
the Caucasus and alleviate some shortages, though the bulk nature of fuel further 
exacerbated supply difficulties. Another fact that simply could not be altered was 
that the operating bases now being used by the Luftwaffe were ‘primitive’ com- 
pared to those which had been used before Blau began. This added to the attrition 
rate of the aircraft which had been deployed in support of the forward elements of 
the ground forces.” 

The demand for transport aircraft on other fronts meant that supply by air on a 
large scale in the Caucasus would have constituted a luxury which the German lead- 
ership simply did not have. Air supply operations were still ongoing in the salient 
at Demjansk even after ground forces had forced open a corridor to the encircled 
troops because the tenuous nature of this narrow supply route meant that II Corps 
still needed to be supplied by air. For example, on one day alone at the end of July 
(just as German units were heading into the North Caucasus region), 124 planes 
airlifted almost 230 tonnes of supplies to Demjansk.”*! From the end of February 
1942 until January 1943 the Luftwaffe flew a total of 32,427 sorties with matériel 
and 659 troop transports to the area. During these operations alone a total of 42,155 
tonnes of aviation fuel and 3,242 tonnes of lubricant were used.?” It might per- 
haps be suggested that the salient at Demjansk represented such a serious drain on 
German air transport resources that its continued existence was simply unjustified. 
However, this is a specious argument which does not consider the positive effects 
of retaining such a position. During the battles of the previous winter Army Group 
South had noted that even completely encircled units could tie down large numbers 
of enemy troops for a considerable period.” This was evident in the Demjansk 
salient where, on 1 October 1942, roughly 12 German divisions were opposed by 
about 42 major Soviet formations (excluding artillery and engineer units) from four 
of the five armies of Lieutenant-General Pavel Kurochkin’s North-Western Front.2™ 

Both the Luftwaffe transport units and those of the other two arms operated at 
full capacity trying to get important supplies to the Army and Air Force. Air trans- 
port units and vehicle columns comprised of Luftwaffe ground troops not only had 
to look after their own needs, however, but also often those of the Army. Rich- 
thofen’s insistence on improvisation in order to free up vehicles for supply purposes 
on the ground often led to a reduction in the mobility of the Luftwaffe’s own forces 
and made excessive demands on matérie/l.*® Nevertheless, his actions were in full 
accordance with Hitler’s vision of what was expected of commanders in these dif- 
ficult times: ‘anticipatory measures and spirit of innovation’ (vorausschauende 
Mafnahmen und Erfindungsgeist).?° 
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By the end of 1942 the Luftwaffe had almost 70% of its aircraft in the 
Mediterranean, in the West and in service defending the Reich against Allied bomb- 
ing raids. Only six months previously, however, approximately 54% of its entire 
force was deployed in the east.?*’ In July, August and September 1942 it flew 40,000 
troops and 4,000 tons of supplies to North Africa as a result of Rommel’s advance 
into Egypt, which could only be achieved after a ‘significant augmentation’ in Luft- 
waffe strength in this theatre.*** Between | July and 19 November 1942 (the day 
of the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad), the Luftwaffe flew a total of 11,500 
sorties to North Africa with 42,000 soldiers as well as 15,000 tonnes of supplies, 
ammunition and fuel. In the six-day operation to bring fuel to the airfield at Mar- 
tuba (Libya) a total of 1.25 million litres of fuel were flown in.” In another major 
supply operation two months later 916 tonnes of fuel and 75 tonnes of equipment 
were flown to Rommel’s troops in North Africa in two days. A further 546 tonnes 
of fuel, 207 tonnes of general cargo and 192 tonnes of ammunition came by sea.?” 
Throughout September and most of October there were anything from 200 to 500 
aircraft being used to transport personnel and matériel from Greece and Crete to 
North Africa. In November this figure was supplemented by even more aircraft as 
a result of Axis shipping losses.’’! There were, therefore, more pressing tasks for 
the transport units of the Luftwaffe than those in southern Russia. 

It is important to keep in mind that air transport missions should not have been 
attempted if there was insufficient fighter escort, as anything less would only have 
been a half-measure that would be undependable in a crisis.?”” However, fighter 
losses throughout 1942 had been high, and even an increase in production fig- 
ures could not supply enough aircraft to cover all escort duties when losses are 
also taken into account. For the first six months of the year the output of bombers 
decreased by 2% (to 329 a month), but the output of fighters rose in the same period 
by 60% (to 391 a month). Nevertheless, overall attrition rates in 1942 were dis- 
turbingly higher than in the previous year because the Luftwaffe was continually 
called upon to assist the Army in a close-support role. However, given the fact that 
the balance of both ground and air forces favoured the Soviets, there was perhaps 
no other option available to the German high command. Hitler had been given little 
choice but to concentrate on equipping the Army ahead of the Navy and Air Force 
after the reversal before Moscow the previous winter.?” 

The following figures show the sharp increase in attrition rates for transport 
aircraft between 1941 and 1942: 

Between January and October 1942 the Luftwaffe lost 506 transport aircraft 
completely written off (or 52.2% of its January strength), 1,749 bombers (99.95%), 
1,734 single-engine fighters (115.6%) and 575 twin-engine fighters (117.3%). 
A total of 277 transporters, 1,279 bombers, 1,486 single-engine fighters and 426 
twin-engine fighters were damaged in the same period.’”> 

Production of transport aircraft, however, did not keep up with the loss rate 
because the Luftwaffe was simply never given the requisite means to build up 
a significant independent transport force. A further distinct disadvantage was that 
a sizeable number of its transporters often served as training aircraft for future 
bomber pilots. Then, in the case of emergency airlift operations such as Demjansk 
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Table 5.5 German Transport Aircraft Losses?” 


1941 

January—March 42 
April-June 324 
July-September 75 
October-December 128 
Total 1941 569 
1942 

January—March 235 
April—June 281 
July-September 261 
October-December 372 


Total 1942 1,149 


and Stalingrad, training schools had to be shut down to provide instructors, pilots 
and aircraft for combat purposes.?” Such drastic measures, however, were only 
taken as a last resort. 

In the three months from the beginning of August until the end of October 
1942 the Luftwaffe flew a total of 21,500 transport sorties, which amounted to 
10.5 million miles and roughly 43,000 tons of fuel and equipment (excluding 
return loads). Air transport played a very important role, given that the Germans 
were at the end of extended lines of communication in all theatres. By the time 
of the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad on 19 November, however, the strain 
on the transport fleet was already apparent. Ju 52s were now in short supply, and 
the drain on training units was beginning to take its toll. Indeed, the exceptional 
scale of Luftwaffe transport operations during 1942 exacerbated another problem 
which continued to be the bane of the Wehrmacht throughout the war: lack of fuel 
stocks. There was a serious fuel shortage going into the second half of the year, 
particularly from August onwards. This resulted in restrictions being imposed on 
the Luftwaffe such as limiting flights behind the front line. This in turn resulted in 
further unfavourable consequences for pilot and crew training. In certain circum- 
stances these restrictions even extended to flights in operational areas which were 
not absolutely essential for the war effort. This continued into June of the following 
year, when the pressure was finally eased somewhat with the restoration of fuel 
stocks made possible by the synthetic oil industry.’ 

It is interesting to note that Hitler’s faith in the power of individual person- 
alities (as seen with respect to Gercke and Speer during the railway crisis) was 
also evident in the Géring Programme. This was an initiative put in motion by 
Hitler and General Thomas (head of the WiRiiAmt) with the intention of quad- 
rupling the size of the Luftwaffe. It was headed by Field Marshal Erhard Milch 
and put into effect on 26 June 1941.7” Thomas initially suggested that the plan 
would only achieve about 60% of its targets. However, even though the aircraft 
industry had the same work force and aluminium allocation as the previous year, 
there was a dramatic increase in production figures. Milch himself was primarily 
responsible for this intensification of effort and increase in production.?*° The 
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Table 5.6 Production of Aircraft According to Year and Type**! 


Type 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Bombers 27 2,852 3,373 4,337 
Fighters 605 2,746 3,744 5,515 
Transporters 145 388 502 573 


Table 5.7 German Aircrew Losses, 1939-19438? 


Period Killed and Missing Wounded and Injured Total 


1.9.39-22.6.41 13,535 5,998 19,533 
(22 months) 
22.6.41-31.12.43 35,029 13,525 48,554 
(30 months) 


following table gives the production figures for transport aircraft compared with 
the other most important types: 

Losses in trained and experienced aircrew also increased steadily as the war 
wore on. The following table gives an indication of the massive additional toll 
taken on Luftwaffe personnel once the war against the Soviet Union began: 

Army Group A was never destined to get the assistance from air supply that it 
would otherwise have gotten under different circumstances. Only when certain 
units became surrounded in the mountains or came dangerously close to expend- 
ing their ammunition did Hitler consent to relatively large-scale relief efforts by 
air. However, there were enough mitigating factors to give him reason to use his 
limited air transport capabilities elsewhere. The principal reasons were that the 
armies serving in southern Russia could be supplied by rail and road (however 
tenuous this turned out to be) and were simply too large a force fighting in unsuit- 
able terrain to be supplied by air in any meaningful sort of way. Contrariwise, the 
troops serving in North Africa depended primarily on supply by air and sea and 
could therefore justifiably expect to demand a much higher percentage of transport 
aircraft and fighter escorts from the Luftwaffe. 


Black Sea 


It has been argued that the possibilities of transporting supplies by sea for the 
German ground troops operating along the Black Sea littoral were largely ignored 
by both Hitler and the German high command.”* Indeed, it has become some- 
what of an uncontested truism that Hitler had little interest in naval matters in 
general and had no understanding of naval strategy in particular.*** This in turn 
has led some authors to claim that his knowledge of logistics at sea was limited at 
best.?8° There were, however, several mitigating factors which led to the Black Sea 
area becoming and remaining a tertiary German naval theatre until 1944 after the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
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At the end of the first week of February 1942 the chief of staff of the Operations 
Department of the Kriegsmarine (Captain Gerhard Wagner) met with Halder to dis- 
cuss plans for cooperation between the Army and the Navy for the coming offen- 
sive. The Navy felt that there would be a strong threat from the Soviet fleet to any 
shipping routes as long as the last ports on the eastern coast of the Black Sea were 
not in German hands. Losses through enemy action would be inevitable — a situ- 
ation which would be exacerbated due to the ‘extremely serious’ situation with 
respect to the lack of German cargo space.** 

Nevertheless, later in the month, Marinegruppenkommando Siid (the naval com- 
mand responsible for the Black Sea and Balkan Peninsula regions) stressed that the 
principal task for 1942 would continue to be the supply by sea of Army Group 
South. It was noted, however, that problems were different here from those in the 
Baltic Sea as the Soviets had been far more active in the southern theatre from 
the very outset of the conflict, especially with respect to submarines.?*’ Almost 
two months later the chief of staff of the Seekriegsleitung (Fricke) suggested that 
the Kriegsmarine could certainly support operations on land logistically, but that 
German naval forces continued to be inferior to the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. The 
Operations Department believed that the Soviet threat could only be eliminated 
either by taking the last naval bases in the region or by destroying the naval forces 
which were using them. The report concluded, however, that the destruction of the 
Black Sea Fleet could not be done at present with the resources available to the 
Kriegsmarine and Luftwaffe in the region.”** 

A further report from early in the year showed that the ports which might fall into 
German hands were not necessarily suitable for supply purposes. To begin with, 


Map 5.11 Principal ports on the Black Sea. BA-MA RM 6/498. 
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Map 5.12 Ports on the Sea of Azoy in the Ukraine and on the Taman’ Peninsula. BA-MA 
RM 6-KART/61. 


Map 5.13 Ports from the Kerch Strait in the north-west to Tuapse in the south-east. BA-MA 
RM 6-KART/61. 


most of the ports on the Taman’ Peninsula were not accessible for ocean-going 
vessels. A total of 900 tonnes of supplies could be offloaded daily at each of the 
ports of Temrjuk, Ejsk and Primorsko-Akhtarsk, but this could only be achieved if 
suitable barges were available as the anchorages of the supply ships would be some 
distance from the ports. It was deemed possible to bring 800 tonnes to Evpatorija 
and Sevastopol’ (both Crimea) and 900 tonnes to Rostov (Sea of Azov) once all 
available MFPs (Marineftihrprdhme) were used, but with the caveat that no other 
sea transport tasks were undertaken. The port of Adler (Caucasus) was of no use, 
while Sukhumi (100 km further south) was only capable of handling small numbers 
of vessels. If necessary, MFPs could be used as far as Tuapse (Caucasus), though 
it was unlikely that there would be enough of them to supply Sukhumi too. The 
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Map 5.14 Ports from Tuapse to Sukhumi. Poti and Batumi (not shown) are further south. 
BA-MA RM 6-KART/61, 


required 800 tonnes for 11th Army on the Crimea and the projected 1,000-1,200 
tonnes to Batumi and Poti (both near the Turkish border) could only be shipped 
if all other supply traffic was stopped and if loading and unloading were carried 
out speedily. It was up to the Army to ensure that enough unloading teams were 
made available at each port if operations were to run smoothly. Everything was 
once again dependent on the situation at sea and the technical transport parameters 
with the available tonnage.*® Furthermore, the chances that all the aforementioned 
ports would be fully operational once they fell to German land forces were slight. 
A report from the Army’s commander of railway troops noted that in the event of 
a retreat in southern Russia the Soviets intended to destroy the port facilities in both 
Batumi and Poti to deny them to the Kriegsmarine.” 

On 30 May 1942 Hitler made the Reichsstatthalter and Gauleiter of Hamburg, 
Karl Kaufmann, Reich Commissar for Maritime Shipping. It was his responsibility 
to ensure the unified planning of shipping in conjunction with the OKW, Goring (as 
head of the Four-Year Plan) and with the relevant ministers. He was to be respon- 
sible for the continual expansion and replacement of merchant shipping tonnage — 
including its equipping and manning — and for increasing the capacity of the 
ports.?”' In the following months German shipping in the Black and Mediterranean 
seas increased significantly as the following table shows: 

Throughout the summer months of 1942 a steady flow of supplies arrived by 
sea for the southern armies on the Eastern Front. From 19 April to 31 July a total 
of 114,000 tonnes of supplies were transported to the Ukraine for the Wehrmacht 
(including 42,000 tonnes of ammunition, 15,000 tonnes of coal and 25,000 tonnes 
of provisions, for the loss of just two ships).* This was a considerable achieve- 
ment if one considers that a small motorboat of 500—1,200 GRT needed 17 days to 
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Table 5.8 German Ocean-Going Merchant Ships in the Black and Mediterranean Seas over 
400 Gross Register tonnage (GRT)** 


Time Confiscated Available for Total 
by OKH Merchant Shipping 

End of May 19 9 28 

1942 (62,647 GRT) (25,677 GRT) (88,324 GRT) 
End of June 19 9 28 

1942 (57,729 GRT) (25,642 GRT) (83,371 GRT) 
End of September 36 9 45 

1942 (85,882 GRT) (25,737 GRT) (111,619 GRT) 


be loaded in a Danube port, sail to Kherson (at the mouth of the Dnieper), return 
fully loaded and then unload. A large steamer of 5,700—7,800 GRT needed roughly 
45 days to unload and reload at Constanta (Romania), travel over two days to 
Kherson, unload and reload, return to Constanta and unload once again.** 

Hitler had already made it explicitly clear at the beginning of 1942 that the 
Army could only be built up for the summer offensive at the expense of both the 
Luftwaffe and the Kriegsmarine (with the exception of the submarine arm).”* 
His determination to continue the struggle with the Anglo-Saxon powers with the 
majority of the existing surface forces and his insistence on the increased produc- 
tion of U-boats were — as was to be expected — to have a lasting effect on operations 
in the Black Sea. On 7 August 1942 the operations staff of Marinegruppenkom- 
mando Siid reported that the route from Romania to Nikolaev (mouth of the river 
Bug) would remain the main transport artery for the foreseeable future. It would 
remain so until such time as there were adequate escort vessels and protective 
measures put in place which would allow the lengthening of the supply line either 
along the coast or directly across the Black Sea. There were only a few steamers 
available at present and the risk to ships travelling along a protracted route was 
simply too great. Instead, only supply transports with MFPs would be possible 
for the moment to Sevastopol’ and the Caucasus ports. The Army would have to 
decide where it wanted ships and barges employed but must also understand that 
one task could only be carried out by foregoing another. The best option was to 
use shorter sea lanes, especially as additional steamers for use in the area would 
most likely not be available for the rest of the year.?” As these risks were too great 
and the Kriegsmarine forces in the area were too weak to carry out all their tasks, 
Hitler ordered that the steamers should only go as far as Feodosija (Crimea) for the 
moment as he wished to avoid losing what few of them the Germans had.” 

The weather situation at sea was another problem which the Kriegsmarine would 
have to contend with. At the beginning of February the sea around the important 
Ukrainian port of Odessa was only navigable for steamers with ice-reinforced 
hulls, though the port itself remained closed to all traffic. Only towards the end 
of April was the Black Sea finally ice-free everywhere, including Mariupol’ har- 
bour and surrounding waters in the Sea of Azov (which had been the last remaining 
obstruction on the entire body of water).”” Operations later in the year, however, 
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would once again be restricted by adverse weather conditions. On 19 November 
ice had started to form in the Bay of Taganrog resulting in all traffic between here 
and Ejsk being halted the following day.** Five days later Mariupol’ could only be 
reached by steamer, while tight drift ice at Rostov meant that only ice-reinforced 
steamers could reach the port.*”! 

The Navy readily acknowledged that supply via the Black Sea was not simply 
a transport task: it was, rather, a military undertaking which was dependent on sev- 
eral factors. Once the ice had melted and the Danube fleet of convoy escorts and 
steamers became available it was suggested that 40,000 tonnes of supplies (the total 
capacity for all three arms of the Wehrmacht) could be shipped ‘spasmodically’ 
eastwards within a period of 30 days. One important precondition was that ships 
were not to be used for other military purposes such as ferrying 11th Army across 
the Kerch’ Strait from the Crimea to the Caucasus (an operation which had been 
prepared but which was later scaled down considerably). Additionally, any supply 
ships returning loaded would reduce the monthly capacity further by one third. As 
ever, enemy action and poor weather would have an effect on these numbers.*” 
Nevertheless, from August 1941 to October 1942, a total of 47.7% of Germany’s 
grains and 53.3% of its meats and livestock came from the Soviet Union.*°? Many 
of these goods were transported by sea. 

On 23 June Hitler decreed that the increase in the productivity of German 
merchant shipping was of ‘war-winning’ importance. This was to include both the 
construction of new merchant ships capable of carrying ores and the rapid repair of 
damaged vessels.* The following month he ordered an additional 100 men to the 
shipyards on the Black Sea for work on surface vessels (though this number was the 
lowest of all the allocations which he prescribed).*°> At the end of July he further 
decreed that there was to be a temporary halt on recruitment into the Wehrmacht 
from the shipyards because of the dramatic increase in the need for skilled work- 
ers for naval construction. There was also to be an easing of the regulations which 
determined how foreign workers were employed in the construction and repair of 
warships and submarines. The use of shipyard workers for other projects (such as 
the oil or locomotive programmes) was to cease, as additional German specialists 
were not available for the moment.*°° 

Operations on land were also directed towards making life that much easier 
for the supply tasks assigned to the Navy. On 12 August Hitler ordered that 17th 
Army should be given priority with respect to fuel so that it could fulfil its task of 
taking the Black Sea coast and with it the ports which would enable it in the future 
to be supplied by sea.*”’ Two days later he insisted that efforts on the supply route 
Mariupol’—Ejsk were to be expanded with all means possible (which would help 
somewhat to circumvent the railway bottleneck at Rostov).*°* 

On 23 September Schuster concluded that once the tugs and barges which had 
been promised had arrived the daily totals for cargo transfer would be 900 tonnes at 
Ejsk and 100 tonnes at Azov (just to the west of Rostov). In the event of additional 
vessels being made available, railway cranes and other loading equipment being 
put on the quay, and pier and railway facilities at Ejsk, Azov and Berdjansk being 
upgraded, these totals could increase to 1,200 tonnes for Ejsk and 300 tonnes for 
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Azov. All of this, however, depended on the weather remaining good, no accidents 
or air-raid damage, and on all tugs and barges remaining in the Sea of Azov.*” 
However, given the dearth of labour resources and the unpredictability of war and 
the weather, these demands were simply too unrealistic. Nevertheless, Hitler did 
acknowledge the importance of Sevastopol’ and ordered that construction work 
carried out here should only concentrate on the naval facilities.*!° 

Even when ships finally did manage to offload their cargo, it was not always 
the end of the logistics headache. It was often the case that when one problem was 
solved another would take its place. On 12 November the quartermaster of 17th 
Army noted that due to the poor condition of the roads after continuous rainfall 
all landward traffic to the Taman’ Peninsula had been suspended. There were over 
500 tonnes of provisions lying here which could not yet be moved on to the troops. 
Six days later 140 tonnes were ferried up the river Kuban’ because they could not 
be transported from Temrjuk by road.*"! 

According to Ruge, much was achieved in improving conditions in the Black Sea 
area with respect to the naval situation in 1941 and 1942. These efforts, however, 
constantly came up against opposition from the naval staff, which wanted to con- 
centrate primarily on targeting Allied shipping.*!? The Navy was never particularly 
interested in the Black Sea and felt that its priorities lay elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
by the end of February, Hitler had realized the need for strengthening in this area 
before the planned attack on the Crimea and acted accordingly. Within a short time 
the Navy high command reported that there would be 6 German E-boats, 3 subma- 
rines, 12 minesweepers and 14 armed trawlers in the region by the beginning of 
May. To this would be added 4 (later 6) Italian motor torpedo boats, 6 smaller sub- 
marines and 4 torpedo boats. This amounted to an extraordinary increase in effort, 
which Hitler both instigated and saw through to its conclusion.’ 

Schuster later noted that Hitler put great emphasis on the Navy’s support of 
land operations and that it was imperative that all available forces be used in the 
Sea of Azov for this purpose. Land operations, Schuster concluded, must not be 
compromised because of supply problems encountered by the Navy.*"* Even still, 
17th Army noted that the shipment of supplies would always be determined by the 
weather, suggesting that it could therefore not depend on this alone.*'* Indeed, the 
operations staff of the Navy had noted at the beginning of the year that increased 
activity on the part of the Soviet fleet could, at any moment, put a// transport by 
sea into question.*!° This worst-case scenario actually became reality on 11 June 
when all supply traffic on the Black Sea was suspended indefinitely because of the 
loss of the largest transport ship off the port of Odessa through enemy action.*"” 
Despite all this, however, until the end of 1942 transport and supply demands were 
met. All tasks assigned to the Navy were largely fulfilled, thanks in no small part to 
the initiative of enterprising commanders in the theatre.*'* The table overleaf gives 
an indication of the rapid increase between early and late 1942 in the number of 
supplies which were ferried across the Black Sea:3!° 

The Navy also played its part in the economic exploitation of the Soviet Union, 
thereby reducing its capacity to supply the German Army. In 1942 a total of 1.295 
million GRT of cargo were shipped on the Black Sea, most of which needed some 
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sort of naval escort.*”° In the first seven months of the year this included 647,388 
tonnes of oil transported to Germany by boat (compared to 658,514 tonnes by rail). 
By the end of the year all available tonnage was being used to its fullest, so much 
so that some transports had to be delayed due to the shortage of cargo vessels.*?! 

The constant threat from the Soviet naval forces was also a significant hindrance. 
Only from the beginning of September when the Soviets retreated from the Taman’ 
Peninsula and their naval forces were either scuttled or moved up the rivers Don 
and Kuban’ could the Germans really concentrate on transport and minesweeping 
duties. This in turn led to a large percentage of supplies eventually being trans- 
ported across the Kerch’ Strait to Army Group A.” Even still, the Navy reported 
lively and increased Soviet activity from surface forces and submarines throughout 
October which concentrated on supply routes in the western areas of the Black Sea, 
especially around the mouth of the Danube.*”’ Hitler was therefore constantly wary 
of losing large amounts of supplies due to the sinking of Axis shipping. 

As with the railways, the Germans also had to assist their allies with supply by 
sea, and not just in the Russian theatre. At the end of January the Quartermaster 
General of 1. Skl. reported that ships could not be taken from the Aegean Sea 
as the transport difficulties in this region could not be ‘remotely mastered’ (im 
entferntesten bewdiltigt). The Italians, however, rebuffed a German approach for 
assistance by suggesting that they could not afford to part with a single vessel.>* 
Several weeks later a WiRiiAmt report showed that the Kriegsmarine could not 
undertake large-scale operations because, first, it had to give fuel to the Italian 
Navy for convoy protection, and, second, by the end of 1941, its fuel supply was 
already under its quota.*?> By the beginning of April German stocks of fuel oil for 
the Navy were down to 150,000 tons, while deliveries from Romania had dropped 
from 46,000 tons to a mere 8,000 tons per month. This amount had been promised 
to the Italians for their operations in the Mediterranean and was given to them. That 
month the allocation for both navies was slashed from 97,000 tons to 61,000 tons. 
Submarines and pocket battleships used diesel and were therefore not affected.*”° 
Two months later the commander-in-chief of the Navy (Raeder) asked Hitler to 
refuse the latest requests from the Comando Supremo for fuel oil as they were 
impossible to fulfil. Hitler consented.*”” Even the lesser partners were not always 
prepared to help with tasks which were vitally important for supply efforts. Dur- 
ing Raeder’s report to Hitler on the naval situation on 13 April it was noted that 
the Crimean coast could not be mined as intended for the moment because the 
Romanians had refused to release naval units for this purpose.*”* 

Hitler once expressed the view that on land he was a hero but on the sea he 
was a coward.*” He was not, however, completely ignorant of naval matters and 
was willing to listen to his commanders when he believed that the information put 
before him warranted particular attention. His concentration of forces in Norwegian 
waters has often been interpreted as a lack of understanding of naval strategy, yet 
there was strong evidence to suggest that this region could become a target for an 
Allied landing. Marinegruppenkommando Siid — despite being outnumbered and 
outgunned by its adversary in the Black Sea — believed that the Russian theatre 
should be subordinate to the struggle against the Anglo-Saxon powers, with only 
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a modest number of ships and a defensive posture in the east.**° Indeed, early in 
1942, the Intelligence Department of the Naval War Command (3. SkI.) concluded 
that enemy intentions with respect to a landing in northern Norway during 1942 
were very real and could have potentially very serious repercussions for German 
strategy as a whole. This staff — in contrast to the Operations Department — was 
fully convinced that it was correct to concentrate naval forces in this area.*! 

Hitler’s insistence on a strong submarine arm stemmed from the fact that naval 
operations were the only way that he could engage both the United States and Great 
Britain as long as their ground troops remained out of reach away from continental 
Europe. In the Soviet Union, however, the Army took precedence. Its supply could 
best and most safely be assured by using the railways. Also, any available ship- 
ping tonnage was needed to bring much needed agricultural produce and industrial 
material back to Germany to help it sustain itself during the Allied blockade. It was 
primarily for these reasons that supply via the Black Sea was destined to take on 
a less significant role than supply on land. 


ok 


Hitler began to prepare the German transport network for war as soon as he came to 
power. With his attention set on eastward expansion, this work was then expanded 
to Poland once it had been defeated and occupied in a campaign lasting five weeks. 
However, complacency on the part of practically everyone in the Army high com- 
mand with regard to railway logistics led to catastrophic consequences at the gates 
of Moscow at the end of 1941. Hitler therefore initiated a massive increase in loco- 
motive production and the acquisition of wagons for Blau while simultaneously 
ensuring that provisions made for the transport of Holocaust victims eastwards 
did not interfere with military deployments. Titanic efforts to keep the railways 
operational continued as Army Group A raced towards the Caucasus. 

Logistics were further strengthened by efforts to enhance the capacity of the 
Soviet road network through large-scale construction programmes and through 
a drive to increase the amount of fuel and the number of motor vehicles available 
to the southern armies for Blau. As with the railways, work on the roads continued 
unabated as the Germans advanced into the North Caucasus and beyond. 

Airlifts and supply by sea also played a significant role in German successes 
during Edelweif, and Hitler was instrumental in securing as much aircraft and 
shipping cargo space as the Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine could provide. His recog- 
nition of the importance of seaborne logistics in particular was crucial during this 
campaign, though this is generally ignored by historians. 
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Introduction! 


The ultimate goal of military intelligence is the prevention of ‘unpleasant 
surprises’.? As important as the topic is to the military profession, however, it is 
only in the past few decades that it has become the subject of proper research.* 
Perhaps one of the main reasons for the dearth of writing on military intelligence 
is that it is not a subject which fires the imagination as others might do. Military 
historians have justifiably tended to concentrate instead on strategy, operations and 
the political events which have been the catalysts of military action. Nevertheless, 
its potential influence on the outcome of conflicts should not be overlooked. Intel- 
ligence is a ‘primary function’ of war which is critical for its rational execution.* 

The modern concept of intelligence emerged as late as 1914 with the advent of 
aerial imagery and radio interception.’ At this stage in their development, European 
armies were fixated on the notion that attack is the best form of defence. However, 
military leaders espoused Clausewitz’s maxim which decreed that the offence is 
“complete in itself’, suggesting that it does not require knowing much about one’s 
enemy. Thus, even though intelligence evaluation had become a recognized disci- 
pline within the occupation of arms, it was not well regarded.° 

Official army texts have consistently tended to treat military intelligence as a 
secondary field of work, even though observers agree that it is important if opera- 
tions are to succeed. It is indicative of twentieth-century thought on the matter that 
there is no mention of intelligence in the British Army’s ‘Principles of War’ section 
in its 1989 manual Design for Military Operations — The British Military Doctrine. 
In fact, the publication stresses the dangers of too much intelligence as opposed 
to too Jittle.’ Nevertheless, it can be argued with respect to intelligence during the 
Second World War that the few people involved in it achieved a great deal for their 
efforts, which was certainly incommensurate to the limited recognition which they 
later received.* Quite exactly what these attainments amounted to, however, is a 
moot point. The impact that intelligence can have on operations is the most impor- 
tant question which students of the subject must approach.’ 

This chapter will focus primarily on the work carried out by the intelligence 
service of the German Army on the Eastern Front and the influence which it had on 
Hitler’s strategic and operational decision-making. 
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Clausewitz and Intelligence 


All great military thinkers of the past have noted the importance of intelligence in 
the conduct of war. Clausewitz was no exception, though his advocacy of its influ- 
ence on operations was not as complete as that of other observers. 

One of his more important contributions to the study of war was that he rec- 
ognized the critical roles of ‘uncertainty’, ‘chance’ and ‘friction’ — issues which 
are still very much of relevance today. Nevertheless, he was careful to caution his 
readers that reliance on intelligence could become an ‘unjustified act of faith’.!° 
Indeed, he went so far as to claim that ‘most intelligence is false’, adding that men 
prefer to give more credence to “bad news than good, and rather tend to exaggerate 
the bad news’ — a psychological anomaly which had to be countered by the com- 
mander who must ‘stand like a rock on which the waves break in vain’. According 
to Clausewitz, the best defence a planner of an operation can have against a loss of 
confidence in his decision-making is his own self-reliance against the stress which 
he often finds himself under." 

He realized too that a dearth of accurate intelligence would more often than 
not make a commander foo cautious, resulting in a preference for the ‘paralysis 
of worst-case analysis’ over the dangers of calculated risks. Clausewitz therefore 
admonished the tendency to succumb to less adventurous, ‘safer’ options — courage 
and self-confidence were needed by the commander in order to counter uncer- 
tainty.’ He also emphasized intuition and willpower as important metaphysical 
foundations on which a general should base his decisions.'? He argued that the 
military genius, or ‘artistic intuition’, of the commander must be cultivated in order 
to offset a lack of reliable intelligence.'* 


Consumer and Analyst 


The relationship between consumers of intelligence (i.e., policymakers) and their 
analysts has been fraught with distrust and antagonism since the dawn of warfare. 
It is not surprising that consumers tend to be ‘decisive and confident’, whereas 
analysts tend to distrust those whom they serve and the power that they exercise. 
The former dislike uncertainty and complication because they impede decision- 
making, whereas the latter believe that the world is essentially abstruse and that it 
is their duty to reflect this as faithfully as possible.'* It is only human, however, that 
people who use intelligence tend to choose the information given to them both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. Whether the consumer opts for single-source material 
or all-source assessment, he normally comes to a judgement on intelligence which 
is influenced by his own prejudices.'® 

Policymakers tend to limit the alternatives under consideration and then satisfy 
themselves (known as ‘satisficing’ in intelligence jargon) in the belief that the deci- 
sions which they come to will serve their own purposes.'’ They want all the facts 
as opposed to forecasts and warnings, and most are opposed to having analysts who 
deal in estimations. They prefer to interpret these facts themselves because they 
feel that the analysts do not have any more expertise in such matters than they have. 
In essence, they choose to be their own analysts.'* 
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The consumer will seldom give up on an objective which he has set for himself, 
even if his analyst suggests otherwise, and will give himself whatever time is nec- 
essary to achieve it, notwithstanding the possibility of setbacks along the way. If he 
does not reach his goal immediately, he will usually keep his options open to allow 
him to convince himself that it will still be attainable at some later point. He will 
therefore avoid for as long as possible the notion that he has to make a trade-off 
between different objectives." 

When a decision has been made, the policymaker has developed a strong sense 
of the correctness of his judgement, even if this has not been accepted by those 
around him. At this point his interest in information and (especially) analysis will 
have narrowed considerably: he now only wants to hear facts which are pertinent 
to the decisions which he has made. It is at this stage too that he will probably tend 
to resist evaluations which might oblige him to reconsider his choice of action.” 
This is a recurring theme throughout history, especially where dictatorships are 
concerned. Habits of collaboration and frankness are usually underdeveloped in 
authoritarian states, given the competition which inevitably emerges between pro- 
tagonists in their rise to power.”! 

The effects of intelligence have in large part to do with the personal chemistry 
between consumer and analyst. Even the Western democracies were not immune 
from such issues. It has been suggested that the record of Allied leaders with respect 
to their handling of intelligence was not one which they could be particularly proud 
of. They too suffered from a lack of training, were cautious because of earlier fail- 
ures and were strongly influenced by domineering subordinates determined to have 
their own way.” It was exactly this latter scenario which Clausewitz had cautioned 
against. 

Information given to a commander should be of both a positive and negative 
nature. Intelligence is failing if it does not produce some particulars which the con- 
sumer will undoubtedly regard as undesirable and contradictory to his own views: 
in other words, all intelligence work needs some ‘worst-case’ analysis. However, 
the military inclination towards this type of negative appraisal usually gives a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the enemy’s capacities.?> The analyst becomes circumspect 
and fatalistic, leading to a worst-case assessment of the situation which then exon- 
erates him of culpability if events do not develop as expected. This can often have 
grave repercussions for military operations.” 

It has been posited that instead of fact-based analysis there should now be a 
move towards intuition, while ‘worst-case’ and ‘warning-focused’ predictions 
should instead become ‘opportunistic’ and ‘optimistic’. The analyst should try to 


make an impact on policymaking rather than indulge in ‘analytic detachment’ .** 


Fremde Heere Ost 


Fremde Heere Ost (Foreign Armies East, FHO) was established on 10 November 
1938 as the 12th Department of the German General Staff under the control of 
the Quartermaster General of the Army. From November 1938 to March 1942 it 
was under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel (later General) Eberhard Kinzel. 
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On | April Halder replaced Kinzel with Lieutenant-Colonel (later Major-General) 
Reinhard Gehlen, who held this position throughout the war until 10 April 1945, 
when he was dismissed by Hitler. 

When Gehlen assumed command of FHO he immediately began to improve 
the organization by instituting standardized procedures for the gathering and 
assessment of disparate facets of the Red Army such as force composition, 
deployments, losses in both personnel and matériel, and armaments production. 
During the first year of war FHO had not felt the need to issue written estimates 
of the enemy situation because Soviet operational activity was entirely depend- 
ent on German strategy. Consequently, the department limited itself to producing 
a single daily situation report on the enemy for the General Staff. This dearth of 
important estimates of enemy strengths, weaknesses and intentions had a nega- 
tive effect on the Army’s operational planning. Under its new chief, however, 
FHO continuously refined its evaluations of Soviet front-line units and strategic 
reserves.” 

Gehlen — a hard-working and creative officer — turned the organization into one 
which did not merely locate and count enemy units: it also began to offer opinions 
as to probable enemy actions, which were then frequently seized upon by the Army 
chief of staff. He reported twice a day to Halder, who in turn would incorporate 
this information into his own two daily meetings with Hitler. The latter would then 
utilize or ignore the information to make his decisions on the strategic and opera- 
tional conduct of the war.”” 

Perhaps the most unfortunate disadvantage for FHO in terms of carrying out 
its duties was the quality of its personnel. The precedence of operations within the 
German Army meant that less qualified officers tended to be assigned to intelli- 
gence work.” Originally, all these men were members of the General Staff, though 
later these posts began to be filled by reservists and officers who had not had spe- 
cific training in this type of work. Only shortly before the outbreak of war did 
Halder make the Ic (chief intelligence officer) of a division the equivalent rank 
of the Ia (chief of operations) to enhance the former’s prestige and influence at 
headquarters. Indeed, once the war had begun he emphasized the increased need 
for proper training among the officers who would go on to be the chief intelligence 
officers of larger formations.” 

The Ic-AO (Abwehroffizier, counter-espionage officer) was normally a young 
captain at corps level, who also acted as the Abwehr representative in addition 
to his role as intelligence officer.*° However, the men in these positions had a 
difficult task trying to analyse the information which they received. As a con- 
sequence, the ‘mosaic’ of data which they ultimately produced could never be 
absolutely faultless.*! FHO was further constrained by the fact that Gehlen was 
possessed of an inflated sense of self-assurance and infallibility. Once he had 
formulated an idea about the enemy, he could not be disabused by any informa- 
tion which contradicted his interpretation. Not unlike the consumers whom he 
served, he was proof that senior intelligence officers can be deceived most easily 
by their own opinions. 
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Hitler and Intelligence 


When Hitler came to power he dramatically increased funding for the Abwehr, 
turning it from an agency primarily responsible for internal affairs into a proper 
military intelligence agency with a new focus on foreign policy. He had been opti- 
mistic about the future of the agency and had plans to model it along the lines of the 
British Secret Service.** This never became a reality, however, especially where the 
Soviet Union was concerned. No serious attempt at strategic espionage was ever 
made by the Abwehr here, despite the fact that there were many elements in the 
country that were intensely antagonistic towards the Stalinist regime.* Hitler was 
aware of the deficiencies of the service and was critical of the Abwehr, even if he 
never expressly said so. He felt that Soviet intelligence was far more accomplished 
than its German counterpart, a fact shown by the failure to detect the existence of 
the Soviet T-34 tank despite this weapon having been used against the Japanese in 
the Far East.*° 

Hitler’s ambivalence towards intelligence work in general was evident in his 
remark that only a genius could correctly guess at the intentions of the enemy and 
act accordingly, but that such a person would never waste time on such banausic 
details.** Some observers have therefore surmised that he was inclined to ignore 
the facts and figures presented to him by FHO, irrespective of whether they were 
deemed to be accurate. Schramm was emphatic in his conviction that crucial intel- 
ligence information was not even reaching Hitler, further suggesting that FHO 
had practically no more influence on him from 1942 onwards.*’ This, however, is 
merely an attempt to portray Hitler as a dilettante who refused the good counsel of 
more competent professionals. He is reported to have spent eight hours a day read- 
ing reports and memoranda on different issues from a wide range of sources.** It 
is simply incorrect to claim that he did not receive the most important information 
which had been gathered and analysed by FHO. What is true, however, is that he 
was hampered in his decision-making by sycophants who selected specific infor- 
mation which they believed he wanted to hear.” 

This, perhaps, was an inevitability. Though the intelligence given to Hitler was 
unsound and deficient, the notion of what the sociologist Max Weber called ‘char- 
ismatic authority’ ensured that this would happen. Hitler stood at the apex of the 
intelligence pyramid and was privy to every piece of information, whereas his sub- 
ordinates saw only part of the picture.” This was sufficient reason for him to feel 
that he knew more than anybody else and hence was in the best position to do what 
he felt was correct. His subordinates knew what he wanted to hear; they substanti- 
ated his views with favourable reports and supported his opinions during situation 
conferences.*! 

There is one major setback, however, which will always hamper the judgement 
of the policymaker. The proper use of intelligence is an art in itself, but there are 
few opportunities to learn it. Previous experience in this type of work is impor- 
tant.” Many historians have pointed to the obvious fact that Hitler had never com- 
manded so much as a regiment before he became Supreme Commander of the 
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German Armed Forces. However, he explained to his then chief of staff (Guderian) 
towards the end of the war that he had been commanding German armies in the 
field since 1939 and therefore had more experience than any of his generals.** This 
did not merely involve taking decisions and having them carried out (as a political 
leader would usually do): he was also deeply involved in all military aspects of the 
campaigns which he conducted, including the analysis of intelligence. 


FHO Estimates of Soviet Formations 


The issue of FHO estimates regarding Soviet front-line and reserve formations 
from the end of 1941 up to and including Blau has been outlined elsewhere.“ This 
section will primarily consider the estimates from summer 1942 to the end of the 
year, with some initial reflection on the work conducted in the period prior to this. 

An indication of the difficulties faced by German military intelligence is evi- 
denced by the fact that, six months prior to the outbreak of hostilities, FHO had cal- 
culated that the Soviet peacetime army numbered two million men, rising to four 
million once Barbarossa had begun. These estimates, however, were completely 
fallacious: the peacetime figure already stood at four million, rising to over five 
million shortly after the conflict had begun.** 

It was no secret that the task of trying to gather information on the enemy was 
particularly onerous. On 23 January 1942 the OKH informed the German mili- 
tary attaché in Ankara that intelligence work against the Soviet Union had become 
extremely difficult, even ‘impossible’ at times. Only the situation at the front and 
in the Soviet rear operational area could be ascertained, pieced together from state- 
ments made by captives willing to give information. However, the Abwehr could 
only compile what the Army termed imprecise, mostly irrelevant data about activ- 
ity in the interior, about military and political measures or intentions (especially 
with respect to the performance of the enemy’s armaments industry), and about 
the matériel and personnel reserves of the Soviet Union.** Some weeks later FHO 
informed Halder that the following could not be established with any degree of 
certainty: the total number of men in the Soviet Union who were eligible for mili- 
tary service, enemy losses up to that point, the number of males currently in the 
German-occupied areas and the number of men needed to maintain Soviet industry. 
The report added that the enemy would more than likely be able to activate no 
more than 60 new rifle divisions for the coming campaign.‘” FHO had not both- 
ered to acquire much of this type of information before 1942 because it had been 
convinced — like just about everybody else — that the campaign against the Soviet 
Union would be a swift one.** It had become apparent to the Germans now, how- 
ever, that they would have to improve their intelligence-gathering if they were to 
obtain more reliable information in future. 

As the initial stages of planning for Blau were being discussed and finalized, 
FHO actually noticed a decrease in Soviet forces around Moscow between Decem- 
ber 1941 and March 1942, with an attendant increase in units facing Army Group 
South. The following table shows the estimated figures of Red Army units facing 
German Army Group Centre and South on two separate dates during this time: 
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Table 6.1 FHO Estimates for Army Group Centre and South, 20 December 1941 and 14 
February 1942 


Army Group Date Rifle Rifle Cavalry Tank 
Divisions Brigades Divisions Brigades 

Centre 20 December 131 0 19 24 

Centre 14 February 96 35 15 22 

South 20 December 57 0 15 7 

South 14 February 74 10 16 18 


Just under a month later (8 March) there seemed to be an even larger increase in 
rifle divisions moving into the southern sector: 83 facing Army Group South, with 
only 91 now facing Army Group Centre.” 

Despite the implications of such figures, it has been well documented that Stalin 
was persistent in his belief that the German summer offensive would be launched 
against Moscow.” Nevertheless, it is pertinent to give a summary of the type of 
information that the Soviet leader was receiving at this time. A report from the Main 
Intelligence Directorate of the Red Army (GRU) dated 18 March suggested that the 
main effort of the German summer offensive would be switched from the Moscow 
axis to the southern front, with ancillary attacks in the northern and central sec- 
tors. The most likely time for the attack would be from mid-April to the beginning 
of May. Five days later this organization informed the State Defence Committee 
(GKO) that the main attack would have Stalingrad and the North Caucasus region 
as its targets, with the Caspian Sea as its ultimate objective. In the event of a suc- 
cessful campaign in the south, the Germans would then turn north along the Volga 
and launch their main attacks on Moscow and Leningrad (St Petersburg), as tak- 
ing these two targets was seen as a matter of prestige by the German high com- 
mand. On 26 March the GRU gave the deputy chief of staff (Lieutenant-General 
Aleksandr Vasilevskij) a report on how the British believed the war would develop 
in the coming spring and summer. The contents of this document — seconded by 
the military command and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs — now suggested that the 
Germans would only conduct large-scale operations on the southern wing, with the 
oilfields of the Caucasus as their target.>! 

In the meantime, the Germans were busy with their own strategic intelligence. 
On 20 March Kinzel wrote to the chief intelligence officer of each army group 
on the Eastern Front that there was absolutely no doubt that the Soviets still had 
certain reserves, which were currently being activated. In reports gleaned from 
disparate sources the original number of 60 new rifle divisions which had first 
been suggested as their maximum potential continued to be mentioned. It was also 
suggested that Russian industry was producing 300 light, 200 medium and 100 
heavy guns a month, in addition to 550 medium and 350 heavy tanks. Significantly, 
however, Kinzel suggested that the production of weapons would decrease over 
time because of the dearth of coke and the distances involved in transporting the 
raw materials needed for their construction. The number of guns being produced 
a month seemed to support the conviction that the Soviets would activate 50-60 
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new rifle divisions, especially if each one had six batteries. Furthermore, these 
new divisions would have poorly trained men, few officers, and would be poorly 
equipped in terms of infantry weapons and artillery.** FHO seemed content to 
allow new information to fit into the general impression of Soviet potential which 
it had already formed up to that point. 

On 23 March the department reported its initial findings on this information to 
Halder. Significantly, it concluded that Soviet manpower was far from inexhaust- 
ible, but rather ‘almost completely drained’.** It was posited that the number of 
men eligible for conscription would be 9.77 million by 1 June, while the author- 
ized strength of the armed forces currently stood at 7.8 million. This meant that 
there would be approximately 1.97 million men available as replacements (though 
this number would be considerably less when considerations such as nationali- 
ties deemed unreliable were factored into the figures). Furthermore, these reserves 
would only become available gradually.** This latter point is important because, 
though the numbers look impressive on paper, FHO believed that they would only 
be poorly trained recruits who would not all arrive at the front simultaneously. Cru- 
cially, the report concluded that the Soviets could only build up sufficient reserves 
at the expense of their industrial capacity or food industry. In fact, it was noted that 
workers from the Donbass and Moscow regions were already being called up for 
military service. An intercepted radio message at Voroshilovgrad (Lugansk) in the 
eastern Ukraine suggested that the number of workers being taken from the facto- 
ries there was having an adverse effect on both the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. There was also a significant dearth of skilled workers in certain cases.°° This 
was bound to have dramatic consequences for the armaments industry as a whole. 

With the summer offensive now only two months away, FHO concluded that 
the total number of Soviet units facing the Germans along the Eastern Front was 
282 rifle divisions (with a suggested combat power of 152), 105 rifle brigades (37), 
39 cavalry divisions (21), 2 tank divisions (4) and 71 tank brigades (42).*° The 
figures in parentheses are significant as they suggest that the combat effective- 
ness of a significant number of units in the Red Army was well below 50%. If one 
adds to this the fact that FHO believed that these divisions were being filled with 
poor replacements in terms of personnel and matériel, it is understandable why the 
German high command was confident about the forthcoming battles. It is interest- 
ing to note that the actual strength of the Soviet forces (excluding Karelian Front in 
the far north and 23rd Army facing the Finns) was not too dissimilar to the German 
estimates: 296 rifle divisions, 92 rifle brigades, 31 cavalry divisions and 81 tank 
brigades.*” 

Nevertheless, instances of sound intelligence work conducted by FHO were 
often negated by cases of stupefying failure. At the beginning of May the depart- 
ment compiled a report on possible Soviet intentions for the summer months. Most 
importantly, there was a belief that the enemy would not be in a position to carry out 
a major offensive and would instead content himself with attritional battles. A pos- 
sible attack against Army Group Centre to prevent the Germans building a Schwer- 
punkt further south could be expected, as could an attack from the Voronezh—Elets 
area in the general direction of Kiev. Further offensives around the Izjum salient 
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and Stalino (Donetsk) to hinder German offensive plans in these areas were also 
possible. Intelligence suggested that the Soviets were likely expecting an attack 
in the south, but that they would not completely neglect the defence of Moscow. 
The number of potential reserve divisions was still deemed to be 60, though — 
significantly — a Swedish source had produced a figure as low as 35. The report 
concluded that enemy plans for a major operation with far-reaching objectives had 
not been identified.** It is truly astonishing how this might be the case, given that 
11 days later the Soviets set in motion an offensive which had the encirclement and 
destruction of 6th Army around Khar’kov as its objective. It is even more bewilder- 
ing if one considers that the Soviets intended to use a force of over 765,000 men 
supported by over 900 tanks (more than twice as many as were available to the 
Germans) for this operation.*° 

On 7 May FHO produced a summary of the effects that the winter battles of the 
previous year had had on the Red Army. One of its most salient points was that 
Soviet bayonet numbers were superior to those of the Germans, but not to a signifi- 
cant degree (the ratio was given as 1.4:1).® These figures are noteworthy because 
they represent the number of men on each side along the entire front. However, 
taking into account redeployments for B/au and what FHO knew of Soviet disposi- 
tions, this would mean that the Germans could at the very least expect to be equal 
in numbers at the point of main effort once the offensive began. 

On 21 May, in an address given most probably by Gehlen during a conference 
attended by intelligence officers, those present were beseeched not to view what 
they were about to hear as a definitive account of what FHO believed the Soviets 
were planning; rather, it was more an investigation into possible developments on 
the ground with the aim of giving these officers some mental stimulus for their own 
work. Once the aim of the Soviet military leaders the previous winter of destroying 
the German Army had failed, they had now resorted to a strategy of attrition. This 
meant attacking the thinly manned German lines at numerous Schwerpunkte with- 
out worrying about casualties in the hope of wearing the Germans down so much 
so as to spoil their offensive capability for 1942. Theoretically speaking, the enemy 
had the following options (see Maps 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3): 


a acounteroffensive with ambitious goals, either at the boundary between Army 
Group Centre and North with the aim of driving deep into the rear of the former 
towards Smolensk, or a thrust by a large operational group from Elets towards 
Kiev in order to cut off a retreat towards the river Dnepr by the southern flank 
of Army Group South 

b smaller solutions in a defensive strategy, such as the possibility of a limited 
offensive against Army Group Centre with the hope of tying down forces 
expected to be used for the main operation in the south 


The offensive solutions cited in (a) did not seem likely because the striking power 
of the Red Army was such that it would not be able to engineer wholesale frontal 
successes, while the reserves needed to take advantage of initial breakthroughs 
were not available. Indeed, the lack of operational reserves practically precluded 
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any large offensive solution. FHO believed that the enemy would instead most 
likely opt for solution (b). If the Soviets expected an attack from the southern wing 
of Army Group Centre in the direction of Moscow from its southern approaches, 
a possible Soviet operation against Army Group Centre — probably in connection 
with secondary operations against Army Group South — was ‘not improbable’ (nicht 
unwahrscheinlich). If the Soviets decided that the main German thrust would come 
from Army Group South, however, it was ‘conceivable’ (denkbar) that they would 
attack in this area with several fragmentary operations to drive into the suspected 
German concentration areas and pre-empt any attack."! 


Map 6.1 Potential Soviet operational intentions for 1942: “Large Solution a’. BA-MA RH 
2/3125. 


Map 6.2 Potential Soviet operational intentions for 1942: ‘Large Solution b’. BA-MA RH 
2/3125. 
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Map 6.3 Potential Soviet operational intentions for 1942: “Small Solutions’. BA-MA RH 
2/3125. 


Positive FHO estimates indicating the end of Soviet replacements were now 
having a significant effect on the opinion of the German high command. Towards the 
last week of May Halder suspected that the Soviets had thrown practically all their 
remaining reserves into battle. Hitler also seemed willing to believe the intelligence 
reports which he was receiving. He suspected that the final reserve left to the Soviets 
was the large grouping which had been identified to the south of Moscow, and he 
was convinced (not unrealistically) that the majority of the new divisions which the 
enemy had activated during the previous winter had now been lost during the recent 
battles on the Kerch’ Peninsula (Crimea) and at Izjum (south-east of Khar’kov). His 
conviction that these preliminary operations had wiped approximately 80 divisions 
from the Soviet order of battle consequently led him to believe that the initial stages 
of Blau would now go more smoothly than originally anticipated.” 

Intelligence reports from the front were also supporting the generally held view 
of the poor state of the Red Army and its waning capabilities. Four days before the 
launch of the offensive a report from 6th Army suggested that the enemy’s defen- 
sive strength had ‘abated significantly’ (wesentlich nachgelassen) in comparison to 
the previous year. It further noted that it was evident from the most recent encoun- 
ters that the German tank arm was clearly superior to its opponent. 

On the day that B/au began the figures for estimated enemy rifle divisions along 
the front had changed considerably from previous appraisals. Quite significantly, 
FHO now identified only 57 facing the massed forces of Army Group South (as 
opposed to 83 in the centre and 75 in the north). These estimates can also be 
attributed to the losses incurred by the Red Army during the operations preceding 
Blau, confirming Hitler’s suspicions. The actual figures for rifle divisions in the 
three sectors around this time were 55 (in South-Western and Southern Fronts), 125 
(Kalinin, West and Brjansk Fronts) and 80 (Leningrad, Volkhoy and North-Western 
Fronts) respectively. 
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If Hitler was confident of success then it could be said that FHO was positively 
light-headed at the prospect of the victories and potential numbers of prisoners 
which lay ahead. On the day the offensive began it sent a memorandum to the 
Operations Department at the OKH outlining the possible strength of the Red 
Army come winter. It was stated at the outset that, as a precondition to the thoughts 
entailed in the report, it was to be presumed that the operational goal of the summer 
offensive would indeed be achieved by and large, but that it must also be assumed 
that this would not lead to the complete destruction of the enemy in the southern 
sector. FHO had counted 85 rifle divisions, 8 cavalry divisions and 23 armoured 
units facing Army Group South on 10 June, and to these could be added the 32 
rifle divisions, 8 cavalry divisions and 3 armoured formations in the Caucasus, for 
a total of approximately 160 enemy formations in the southern area of the Soviet 
Union (from an overall total of 469 along the Eastern Front, excluding Finland). 
It was also presumed that the Soviets had a reserve of somewhere in the region of 
40 rifle divisions and a similar number of other units in the Russian hinterland. It 
was practically a foregone conclusion that the majority of these units would be 
sent to the southern sector once Blau was under way, giving an absolute total of 
approximately 200 formations expected to become operational in this area.° It is 
interesting to note that despite the department’s own previous misgivings about 
strategic intelligence, FHO figures for Stavka reserves were actually quite realistic: 
the Soviets did indeed have 40 rifle divisions as a strategic reserve at the beginning 
of the month, as well as a combined total of 26 rifle divisions, 8 cavalry divisions 
and 5 tank brigades between North Caucasus and Transcaucasus Fronts.°* With 
the call-up of the class of 1924, plus the addition of convalescents returning to the 
front, the Soviets would have a further 1.4 million men as reserves, which would 
make up roughly 40 rifle divisions plus other units. It was suspected, though, that 
half of these conscripts had already been called up between January and April. 
Nevertheless, by winter the Soviets would still have approximately 330 rifle divi- 
sions and a similar number of other units in the field. The conclusion therefore 
was that the Red Army would not be sufficiently weakened to hasten a military 
collapse; in fact, FHO actually believed that during the winter its strength would 
gradually approach what it had been before the summer campaign.” This report 
certainly contained enough thought-provoking information to change the minds 
of those in the German military leadership who might have felt that a defensive 
posture was the best strategy on the Eastern Front for the remainder of the year. 

FHO then turned its attention to ‘probable’ enemy losses for the summer cam- 
paign, which, it was admitted, were difficult to predict and would ultimately 
depend on how the enemy responded. Recent events had shown that he most prob- 
ably would not retreat completely, even though this would be particularly unfa- 
vourable for him. Observations had suggested that he was preparing a defence in 
depth in expectation of a German offensive. This in turn led to the belief that the 
Soviets would more than likely give up some ground and then attack the advancing 
Germans in flank. The partial operations which were envisaged against the enemy 
would probably not lead to the complete destruction of the forces opposite Army 
Group South in the same manner as the previous year, and it could not be ruled out 
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that the Soviets would escape these encirclements in large quantities. Nevertheless, 
the report continued, it seemed reasonable that a total of 80-90 enemy forma- 
tions could be destroyed in the course of the operation, yielding an expected fig- 
ure of roughly 700,000-800,000 captives. It was suggested that the 55 formations 
destroyed at Kiev the previous summer gave an actual figure of considerably less 
than the 665,000 prisoners reported because of inevitable duplication as they were 
being processed; nevertheless, FHO now expected that almost double the number 
of prisoners taken at Kiev would be captured during Blau. It also anticipated that 
the other two army groups would knock out a further 20-25 enemy formations, 
giving a total of at least 100 expected to be eliminated from the Soviet order of 
battle during the summer offensive.” 

Once Blau was under way, more Red Army units were appearing in the front line 
which were not being detected by German intelligence. On 30 June FHO reported 
that the enemy had 266 rifle divisions, 109 rifle brigades, 27 cavalry divisions and 
85 tank brigades facing the Germans.’! However, the actual figures around this 
time (excluding Karelian Front and 23rd Army) were 300 rifle divisions, 111 rifle 
brigades, 29 cavalry divisions and 128 tank brigades.” As the disparities suggest, 
while German estimates were very accurate for some types of formations, they 
were considerably flawed for others. 

One month after Blau began, with German formations standing on either side of 
the river Don poised to continue their advance southwards, FHO produced the fol- 
lowing comprehensive breakdown of figures for probable enemy formations facing 
the German Army directly at the front and for reserve formations in the rear: 

As a comparison of the actual numbers of Red Army formations at the begin- 
ning of July and August shows, even though the Germans had scored considerable 
successes and advanced rapidly in the intervening month, the enemy was still man- 
aging to activate more and more units and — just as crucially — get them speedily 
to the front. 

On 28 July, following a conference attended by the chief political officers of the 
Soviet Union as well as the political representatives at front and army levels, Stalin 
issued Order No. 227, which contained the famous command-cum-threat, ‘Not one 
step back!’ (Ni shagu nazad!) This order has since been generally regarded as a 
highly motivational piece of propaganda, which boosted the morale of Red Army 
soldiers and strengthened their resolve to defend their homeland.”> However, it was 
no mere slogan, but rather a declaration of ‘stern and inescapable realities’. The 
Red Army soldier was now expected to fight fanatically and to hold on to every 
square inch of ground that he occupied.” This sense of desperation was also identi- 
fied by German intelligence at the time. FHO stressed Stalin’s warning to his com- 
patriots that the Soviets were no longer superior to the Germans in either human 
reserves or grain stocks.’> This supported Halder’s earlier conviction that Soviet 
manpower resources were far from limitless. The alleged pitiful state of enemy 
morale was also significant. Two weeks after it was issued, the intelligence depart- 
ment at Ist Panzer Army headquarters noted that Stalin’s order had actually made 
a bad impression on the Soviet troops and had strengthened the overall perception 
in their ranks of the hopelessness of the situation.” 
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By mid-August FHO reported that the combat power of the Soviet troops before 
Army Group A had fallen sharply. The 27 rifle divisions it faced were deemed to 
have an actual combat strength of just 7/4, while the 6 rifle brigades which had 
been detected had an overall strength of only 2%. Significantly, in the previous two 
weeks, there had also been a huge increase in the number of rifle divisions and tank 
brigades before Army Group Centre, with a concomitant decrease in the numbers 
identified before Army Group A:” 


Table 6.2 FHO Estimates, 27 July 194278 


Rifle Rifle Cavalry Tank Reserves 
Divisions Brigades Divisions Brigades 
Army Group Type Number CP = Number CP Number CP Number CP OR SR 
A RD 60 27% 11 - 
RB 7 4% 6 2 
CD 5 3% 8 - 
TB 18 104 5 - 
B RD 42 25% 10 - 
RB 14 8% Te 2: 
CD 5 2% - 2 
TB 39 15%A 16 2 
Centre RD 81 45 16 8 
RB 21 12% 6 14 
CD - - See 42 
TB 13 5% 16 6 
North RD 67 38 13 - 
RB 31 22 8 8 
CD 1 % 1 2 
TB 10 54% 4 2 
TOTAL FRONT! 250 136 = 73 48 11 6 80 38 
AR 50 27 14 41 
HR 8 26 6 10 
TOTAL 308 126 31 131 
FRONT? 317 105 26 151 
Reserve 23 1 0 5 
TOTAL 340 106 26 156 
Table 6.3 Differences in FHO Estimates for 27 July and 13 August 1942 
Army Group Date Rifle Divisions Rifle Brigades _ Tank Brigades 
A 27 July 60 us 18 
A 13 August 27 6 0 
B 27 July 42 14 39 
B 13 August 56 16 27 
Centre 27 July 81 21 13 
Centre 13 August 98 33 30 
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These figures leave no doubt that Hitler’s decision to pursue the retreating troops 
of the Red Army into the North Caucasus region and beyond was fully justified in 
terms of the strength of the enemy facing Army Group A. 

On 16 August FHO reported that the 60 enemy divisions which had been antici- 
pated in previous reports had mostly arrived at the front and would be ‘used up’ (auf- 
gebraucht) in the course of coming operations. The Soviet leadership’s operational 
objective of slowing down the German advance while simultaneously attempting to 
fight a tenacious rearguard action and retreat in good order had not succeeded. Instead, 
the report suggested, the Soviet front had been cut to pieces by the ferocity and speed 
of the German advance. The enemy had also failed to build a continuous front along 
the Don because of the fact that the Army had succeeded in creating bridgeheads and 
had taken Rostov rapidly. This suggested that it would now be impossible for the Sovi- 
ets to hold the entire North Caucasus region. It was also unlikely that the Soviet lead- 
ership would try to form a reserve for the winter battles, considering the importance 
of the areas currently being contested. Though there had not been as many prisoners 
taken as in the previous year, the report concluded optimistically, the Soviets had suf- 
fered far more with respect to losses in matériel — above all tanks.” 

At the beginning of September the following figures were given for enemy for- 
mations facing the Army: 


Table 6.4 FHO Estimates, 1 September 1942 


Rifle Rifle Cavalry Tank Brigades Reserves 
Divisions Brigades Divisions 


Army Group Type Number CP = Number CP Number CP Number CP OR SR 


A RD 32 12% 4 6 
RB 10 3% 8 2 
CD 7 3% - 4 
TB - - 3 2 
B RD 75 36% 22 4 
RB 14 5% 85-2 
CD 5 1% 6 1 
TB 30 94 36 9 
Centre RD 107 56% 7 - 
RB 30 16% Be 7 
CD 3 1 5 - 
TB 38 214 36 - 
North RD 71 42% 0 - 
RB 27 17% 2 <3 
CD - - 2 - 
TB 9 54 4 1 
TOTAL FRONT! 285 148 81 434 15 6 77 36 
AR 53 51 13 79 
HR 10 14 5 12 
TOTAL 348 146 33 168 
FRONT? 334 109 23 154 
Reserve 18 15 0 6 


TOTAL 352 124 23 160 
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Significantly, not one of the 49 major formations facing Army Group A was 
believed to have full combat power. They were all split more or less evenly between 
a valuation of % (17 units), % (14 units) and % (18 units).*° By mid-September 
only 3 rifle brigades from the 46 facing Army Group A were deemed to be at full 
strength; the remaining units were again divided more or less equally between 
valuations of 7% (19 units), % (12 units) and % (12 units). Beyond these, FHO also 
suspected that there were a further 21 rifle divisions, one rifle brigade, one cavalry 
division and one tank brigade in the Caucasus, plus a further two or three rifle divi- 
sions and two cavalry divisions in Iran.*! 

In September, just when Hitler was correctly sensing that the offensive into the 
Caucasus was reaching a critical point, Gehlen was feeling ebullient about future 
operations in the region. He proclaimed before an audience at the Kriegsakademie 
in Berlin that both Stalingrad and the oil-producing area of the Caucasus would 
be in German hands before the onset of winter.** This optimism was based on 
the reports which he continued to receive about the state of the Red Army. At the 
beginning of the month FHO submitted a report which suggested that the Russians 
had ‘no sizeable reserves’ in any sector of the entire front line. As a matter of fact, 
in order to create Schwerpunkte, the report continued, the enemy would have to 
transfer units over great distances. It was also argued that the formations currently 
in the process of being activated would not be ready for commitment to the front 
any time soon. With this information Halder concluded without hesitation that the 
Soviets were completely lacking a strategic reserve.* 

By late October FHO continued to prevaricate with respect to Soviet options 
and potential strategy. It was suggested that the chances of the enemy winning the 
conflict in spring 1943 were fading, leading to the conclusion that he would there- 
fore try for a knockout blow during the coming winter. This seemed like the most 
logical strategy because: 


manpower reserves were running out 

food supply problems were increasing 

armaments production would probably decrease 

oil supply would become problematic once the Caspian Sea was cut off 
internal ‘difficulties’ were most likely being exacerbated in many different areas 


onanaooren 


In conclusion, FHO was certain that the main Soviet winter offensive would take 
place in the area to the south of the line Kaluga—Rzhev—Toropets (i.e., the Rzhev 
salient), though it added the caveat that Leningrad might also be a possible target. 

By the beginning of November a large-scale Soviet offensive was still 
expected against Army Group Centre in the area between Toropets and Sukhin- 
ichi (350 km) as the terrain here was considered more suitable for deployment. 
This would have the further advantage of pre-empting the anticipated German 
offensive against Moscow in 1943.5 The estimates produced by FHO give cre- 
dence to such an analysis. The following table indicates clearly why the Germans 
might have inferred that there would be a large-scale enemy operation against 
Army Group Centre (the figures for infantry and armour reserves in this sector 
are particularly significant): 
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Table 6.5 FHO Estimates, | November 1942 


Rifle Rifle Cavalry Tank Brigades Reserves 
Divisions Brigades Divisions 


Army Group Type Number CP = Number CP Number CP Number CP OR SR 


RD 27 11% 9 8 
RB 26 14 10 4 
CD 5 2% 1 - 
TB 3 1% - 1 
RD 87 32% 10. 15 
RB 17 1% 14. 8 
CD 1 % 6. 2 
TB 11 3% 40 28 
Centre RD 81 46% 38 3 
RB 16 10 22 «14 
cD 1 % 8 1 
TB 2 % 49 24 
North RD 63 34 11 1 
RB 19 13 Il 3 
CD - - 1 - 
TB 1 % ~ 7. 3 
TOTAL FRONT! 258 125 78 44.07 3. #17 7 
AR 68 45 57 38 «16 ll 96 64 
HR 27 18 29 19 3 2 56 37 
TOTAL 353 188 164 101 26 16 169 108 
FRONT? 349 120 24 119 
Reserve 27 6 0 15 
TOTAL 376 126 24 134 


By this time intelligence suggested that the Soviets had few remaining units left 
in the Caucasus region or Iran. It was believed that there were eight rifle divisions 
and one tank brigade in the former, plus one rifle division and two cavalry divisions 
in the latter.*° 

On 6 November FHO reported on information sent by an agent (known as 
“Max’) outlining the content of a meeting in Moscow chaired by Stalin two days 
previously. The Soviets had decided, inter alia, that heavy casualties should be 
avoided in the coming battles, losses of territory were unimportant and all attacks 
which had been planned were to be carried out (if possible before 15 November, 
weather permitting). These offensives would take place in the south at Groznyj 
(towards Mozdok) and at Nizhnij and Verkhnij Mamon on the middle Don (roughly 
halfway between Voronezh and Rostov), at Voronezh and Rzhev in the central sec- 
tor, and south of Lake II’men’ and at Leningrad in the north.*’ Significantly, there 
is no mention of Stalingrad. The reason is that Max, believed by the Abwehr to 
be a reliable source of information emanating directly from the Soviet General 
Staff, was actually a Russian double agent called Aleksandr Dem’janov — known 
to his NK VD handlers as “Gejne’ (‘Heine’) — whose efforts completely fooled both 
Gehlen and the head of the SD foreign intelligence department, SS-Standartenfiihrer 
(later Brigadefiihrer) Walther Schellenberg.** 
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The sheer number of Soviet reserves and their deployment on the lower Volga 
came as a shock to just about everybody. In fact, as late as 9 December (almost 
three weeks after the beginning of the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad), FHO 
still felt that it would be easier for the enemy to concentrate the main effort of his 
winter offensive against Army Group Centre as opposed to further south. 

In trying to estimate the numbers and positions of Soviet units in 1942, FHO 
essentially conducted a guessing game. Even the former German military attaché 
in Moscow, the Russianist General Ernst-August Késtring, was of no help to intel- 
ligence efforts.*” In September 1940 he had suggested that the Red Army would 
need four years to recover from its recent travails and regain its former reputation. 
Eight months later, Colonel Hans Krebs (deputizing for the ill Késtring) opined 
that the process would take 20 years. Similarly, a handbook on the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union issued by FHO on 15 January 1941 concluded that the Red Army 
was simply a mass of troops without modern equipment and proper leadership. 
Improvements would gradually increase its fighting efficiency, but these would 
take years, or even decades.°! Just as significantly, FHO also underestimated the 
range and rigorousness of Soviet mobilization. The potential of women for the 
war effort was not taken into account, nor was the speed and extent to which those 
born in 1924 were called up. To exacerbate matters, the Wehrmacht was no longer 
inflicting casualties at the rate it had done the previous year.” 

Nevertheless, FHO information on the number and position of Red Army for- 
mations shown above clearly suggests that the German Army believed it would be 
in a position to inflict significant losses on the southern sector of the Eastern Front 
in 1942. On countless occasions Hitler was given information which intimated that 
there was a large influx of Soviet troops into the region in anticipation of an attack 
there. On 5 April — the day on which he initiated B/au with Directive No. 41 -FHO 
believed that a third of all Soviet rifle divisions were facing Army Group South (79 
from a total of 246), while cavalry divisions and tank brigades were evenly and 
predominantly divided between the central and southern sectors.” It is therefore 
incorrect to suggest that Hitler’s strategy inevitably led to a situation where the 
Wehrmacht was not in a position to bring about a major defeat for the Red Army. 
It was telling, however, that the Army reported considerable enemy losses in maté- 
riel, even if prisoner numbers were not in the quantities which were anticipated. 
Just one month after Barbarossa was launched Hitler had made it clear to Halder 
that the main objective of the campaign was to be the industrial areas of the Soviet 
Union, as the Russians always had people ‘to spare’ (iibrig).” 

Despite being considerably weakened as a result of giving up formations to 
other sectors, Army Group Centre remained strong enough to withstand all Soviet 
assaults on its positions throughout 1942. On 4 April its commander-in-chief (Field 
Marshal Giinther von Kluge) phoned the Operations Department at the OKH to 
inform the high command that he was in the process of building up the defences 
with all means available along his entire front, especially in those places where a 
Soviet offensive was most likely to take place.*’ The success of his measures is 
evidenced by the fact that the Germans held the Rzhev salient — despite Soviet 
attempts to eliminate it — until Hitler ordered its evacuation in March 1943 in order 
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to create an operational reserve after the defeat at Stalingrad.® Prior to this setback 
he had been able to continue the advance into the Caucasus (and indeed towards 
Stalingrad) with the knowledge that his strategy would not be jeopardized by a 
significant threat to either the central or the northern sector. 

If it was difficult to ascertain strategic information on the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union, it was proving just as difficult at the front. At the sub-strategy levels, 
Soviet concealment and disinformation measures (maskirovka) negated all battle- 
field advantages that superior German fighting power or the supposed operational 
abilities of the senior German commanders might have produced.” Its influence on 
operations was often devastating. On 11 November local radio surveillance located 
5th Soviet Tank Army opposite 3rd Romanian Army, whereas FHO had maintained 
that it was somewhere else entirely.°* This formation played a major role in encir- 
cling 6th Army at Stalingrad a short time later. 

Taking a defensive posture in 1942 was simply out of the question for Hitler. 
Intelligence had suggested that large operational reserves were no longer available 
to the Soviets, and the threat of American and British intervention on the Continent 
the following year was very real. The German Army could therefore hardly have 
been expected to remain passive while the Soviets rebuilt their armed forces unhin- 
dered. Even though the Wehrmacht would now come up against an enemy which 
was already capable of fighting a protracted conflict - much more so than the Ger- 
mans suspected — Hitler had no choice but to try to take the initiative once again.” 

Hitler was further convinced of his decision to go on the offensive once again in 
the southern sector by his subordinates and their intelligence reports. Contrary to 
the current consensus, he seldom took decisions without first evaluating thoroughly 
the advice being given to him by his subordinates. Once he had analysed the infor- 
mation presented to him, his decisions were often in agreement with specialists 
who were ostensibly better informed than him.'” It would be an oversimplification 
to regard him as a frenzied or unreasonable commander who ignored his military 
advisers. Indeed, with respect to Blau the opposite was the case: he was backed by 
them in his decision to go on the offensive once again in spring 1942, and German 
intelligence supported his conviction that the Soviets would offer only minimal 
resistance. The basic concept for the operation — if not the details of the final draft — 
came from Halder, Jodl and their staffs.'°! 

On one occasion in September 1942 Halder suggested that Gehlen should be 
admitted to one of the daily situation conferences. Hitler, however, retorted that he 
would rather leave the ‘storyteller’ (Médrchenerzdhler) outside. Similarly, Zeitzler 
noted after the war that the 

Commander-in-Chief simply did not believe the information that Gehlen put 
before him.'®? Yet, as has been shown above, there was some basis for his distrust 
of intelligence work and its proponents — a trait he shared with many other political 
and military leaders. As the examples of FHO reports clearly show, Gehlen equivo- 
cated when predicting Soviet intentions. He rarely specified the timing of attacks, 
and he listed all possibilities — including the least likely ones — thereby concealing 
any inaccuracies. His reports described enemy movements in vague terms such 
as ‘limited goals’ or ‘exceed local proportions’, thus allowing himself to expand 
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their meanings to cover whatever the Soviets subsequently did. If the enemy took a 
course of action other than that predicted by FHO, it was simply suggested that he 
had changed his mind or that his original intention had failed. In effect, this vague- 
ness helped Gehlen to exculpate himself from any perceived incompetence.!% 
Thus, while his organization had some degree of success in the period immedi- 
ately prior to Blau with respect to identifying Soviet dispositions and strengths, 
an understanding of the enemy’s operational intentions was not always evident.'* 

It is a fallacy to suggest that Hitler was out of touch with what was going on at 
the front. He was in regular contact with field commanders by telephone, or else 
he would have them report to him directly. He understood a great deal about intel- 
ligence in general and everything about how the work was conducted. As a result, 
he was mindful of enemy attempts at deception and would question reports that 
seemed too good to be true. He also made efficient use of intelligence in tactical 
and operational areas.'° 

The teachings of Clausewitz on the need for commanders to be resolute were as 
important for twentieth-century warfare as they were when they were first set down 
in theory. A leader must be open-minded yet steadfast enough to resist the urge to 
continually revise his plans once his mind is made up.'* Hitler was simply prag- 
matic enough to realize the deficiencies in his own intelligence services and was 
therefore cautious in his approach to their work. He was far from being irrational 
with respect to his wanting to be his own intelligence analyst: most political and 
military leaders in the same situation act in a similar, self-confident way. 

Good intelligence alone is never a panacea for problems of a strategic nature. 
A powerful army with poor intelligence can defeat a weaker one, whereas a weaker 
army with excellent intelligence cannot always be guaranteed success.'°’ Hitler’s 
conviction that the German Army was still far superior to its foe — especially after 
the winter battles of 1941—2 — was enough to convince him to go on the offensive 
once again without agonizing about Soviet capabilities. His intuition in the face of 
uncertainty came from the Prusso-German military tradition, which had produced 
countless strong-willed commanders who went on the offensive instead of submit- 
ting to the enemy. Their mantra had always been that if they did not accept that 
they were beaten, then they were not beaten. In Hitler, the German Army found the 
type of leader who ‘thought less and fought more’ — the type of leader that it could 
admire. '° 


Production Figures 


The failures of FHO with respect to estimations of the production figures of the 
Soviet armaments industry prior to Barbarossa have been well documented. 
However, a summary of certain miscalculations is important to give an indication 
of their consequences. 

Taking the figures for three key armament types as examples, the disparity 
between German estimations and actual production figures is striking. Total Soviet 
military output for 1941 included approximately 24,500 tanks and 33,000 artil- 
lery pieces; FHO, however, had only estimated 11,000 and 7,800 respectively.!° 
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Estimations of aircraft production were just as fanciful. In May of the same year the 
chief intelligence officer of the Luftwaffe (Major Rudolf Wodarg) had suggested 
that the Soviets were only capable of producing between 3,500 and 4,000 front-line 
machines a year, yet even these figures were too whimsical for the commander- 
in-chief of the Luftwaffe. Goring was dismissive of the work carried out by his 
general staff and its Ic, especially when they tried to warn him with estimations 
of numbers of aircraft in the VVS, which he simply dismissed as too optimistic.!!° 

On 15 February 1942 FHO informed Halder that the Soviet armaments industry 
was producing artillery pieces up to a calibre of 10.5 cm at a rate of 310 a month, 
enough to equip 310 batteries from the beginning of the year until the end of April. 
If there were to be 50-60 newly activated divisions by this time, this meant that 
there would be sufficient batteries (five to six) for each one. Tanks were being 
constructed at a rate of 360 and 525 a month for light and medium/heavy types 
respectively. This meant that 35 tank brigades could be outfitted with 100 tanks 
each from the production figures which were anticipated. It was further suggested 
that Soviet industry was producing 420 fighter aircraft and 140 bombers a month."!! 

Almost two months later Hitler expressed the view to Halder that it was improb- 
able that the Soviets would be able to activate any ‘new armies of note’ (namhafte 
neue Armeen) because of their current industrial capacity.''? Assessments carried 
out by the WiRiiAmt seemed to confirm this opinion. A report by FHO based 
on these findings dated 28 May indicated that Soviet armaments production had 
decreased sharply in the previous three months. Lack of coke was still a major 
impediment, but so too was the reduction in iron and steel production which was a 
direct consequence of the loss of the western areas of the Donbass. The Soviets had 
managed to continue production up to that point by falling back on reserves of raw 
materials, but these were now thought to be exhausted. It was also noted that there 
were in all probability no stockpiles of finished matériel, as weapons built in 1942 
had already been identified as early as March. The number of guns being produced 
had fallen, while tank factories could not work to full capacity because of the lack 
of raw materials. It was believed that 400 T-34s and 100 K Vs were being produced 
a month, as well as up to 760 front-line aircraft.'! 

Information reaching Hitler from disparate sources was often contradictory — 
even from within the Army itself. The following is an interesting set of figures 
produced by FHO and the Quartermaster General of the Army (Lieutenant-General 
Eduard Wagner) which gives some indication of the difficulties involved in deter- 
mining the true numbers of enemy prisoners taken and matérie/ knocked out during 
the campaign in the Soviet Union prior to Blau: 

Substantial disparities are also evident in the figures given below for the whole 
of 1942: 

On 28 June FHO noted that while estimates for the strength of the Red Army 
in terms of personnel might be reasonably accurate for the coming months, the 
effects of the impending battles on Soviet industry would be harder to surmise. 
Nevertheless, the report stated, it could be assumed that it would be so adversely 
affected that there would be severe repercussions for the continued resistance of the 
Soviet Union. In spite of this, however, it was suggested that the Soviets would at 
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Table 6.6 Comparison of Prisoner and Booty Figures between FHO and QMG to 31 May 


1942!" 

Prisoners Tanks 

FHO 3,837,730 FHO 26,192 

QMG 3,760,288 QMG 17,639 
Difference 77,442 Difference 8,553 

Guns (including anti-aircraft and anti-tank) Aircraft (shot down or captured by the Army) 
FHO 38,813 FHO 2,646 

QMG 30,414 QMG 1,083 
Difference 8,399 Difference 1,563 


Table 6.7 Comparison of Prisoner and Booty Figures between FHO and QMG for 1942!!5 


Prisoners Tanks Artillery ATGuns  AAGuns _ Aircraft 
Pieces 
FHO 1,653,058 21,728 13,457 7,204 1,066 1,018 
QMG 1,518,698 8,036 7,938 3,685 348 371 
Difference 134,360 13,692 5,519 3,519 718 647 


least be able to equip their current forces for their own winter offensive. The report 
concluded that perhaps one positive point of note was that the enemy would have 
to maintain a strong presence in the field for 1943 until the anticipated support from 
the United States finally came into effect in Europe.''® This final remark would 
suggest that FHO was initially confident that the Red Army would not attempt any- 
thing too ambitious for its winter offensive for fear of being left defenceless before 
a second front could be opened by the Western Allies. 

Six weeks into the summer offensive and the Germans were still confident 
about their earlier assessments of the potential of Soviet industry. On 16 August 
FHO suggested that though the number of Soviet aeroplanes was estimated to be 
approximately 2,000 at this time, those already destroyed were not going to be 
replaced. This conclusion was supported by the fact that a steady reduction in air- 
craft numbers had been observed at the front. The majority of machines were in 
the south, while the most important aircraft works were on the Volga and in the 
Caucasus. This, the report concluded, would have a considerable effect on the com- 
bat strength of the VVS.!"” 

K6string wrote six months after his arrival in Moscow that it was practically 
impossible to get information on issues relating to the Soviet war industry, even 
with respect to the ‘most harmless things’.''® Instead, only estimates on Soviet 
war production potential were produced because FHO simply could not provide 
accurate information. These figures, which were constantly revised, showed that 
the Germans were overestimating their own potential while still underestimating 
that of the Soviets.'!? The miscalculations were truly staggering: in March 1942 
the Germans estimated that the Soviets would produce approximately 6,600 air- 
craft that year, while the actual number approached 22,000; tank numbers were 
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estimated at 6,000, but were really in the region of 25,000; and the figure for 
artillery pieces was also out by a factor of four — just over 33,000 as opposed to 
the estimated 7,800.'?° This intelligence failure was only rivalled in its magnitude 
in the annals of German military history by the underestimation of Soviet strength 
prior to Barbarossa.'*! 

Both the quality and quantity of Soviet armaments were improving. By May 
1942 new aircraft types such as the LaGG-3, Jak-1, Jak-9 (all fighters), and Tu-2 
(bomber) made up approximately 50% of VVS front-line aircraft.!? Furthermore, 
despite the fact that the Soviets had lost the Donbass region, factories in the Ural 
Mountains further east produced more than 4,500 tanks, approximately 3,000 
aircraft, almost 14,000 guns and more than 50,000 mortars in the winter months 
of 1941-2 alone.'? Army intelligence estimations with respect to the calibre and 
numbers of Soviet armaments proved to be wrong on both counts. 

Hitler was completely unaware of Soviet economic capabilities, thanks to the 
incompetence of FHO.'* It might seem that his decision to proceed with Blau 
despite the intelligence failures of the previous summer was foolhardy, especially 
as the advisers now telling him that Soviet economic and manpower potential had 
been exhausted by the fighting during the previous winter were from the same 
departments responsible for these earlier miscalculations. However, a year of war 
and the concomitant devastation which this had brought on the infrastructure of the 
Soviet Union were enough to convince even Western leaders that the state was on 
the verge of collapse once the new offensive had begun to make ground. In fact, 
it was only after the two battles at Stalingrad and Kursk the following year that 
Churchill finally believed that the Allies would ultimately be victorious.!75 


ok 


Hitler has routinely been charged by historians either with refusing to make good 
use of the advice given to him by his intelligence experts or with ignoring such 
information altogether. It is undoubtedly true that he was often sceptical of the 
veracity of reports and was wary of becoming over-reliant on them as a function of 
command, but in this regard he differed little from his contemporaries or, indeed, 
from present-day political and military leaders. He was also especially receptive 
to the merits of counter-espionage and insisted on stringent measures which would 
protect his own forces, even if this often included giving only limited information 
to his allies about impending operations. 

Though Hitler was aided by significant improvements made in the intelligence 
department of the OKH, he was regularly misinformed with gross underestima- 
tions of Soviet strategic, operational and economic strengths and capabilities. He 
was particularly hampered by the inability of FHO to produce definitive, accu- 
rate summations of where and when the Red Army would initiate major offensive 
operations, which resulted from a combination of German ineptness and Soviet 
maskirovka measures. This ultimately produced a continual conviction on the part 
of the German Army command that the enemy was much weaker than he actually 
was, which inevitably reinforced its offensive attitude on the Eastern Front in 1942. 
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7 The Campaign 


Introduction 


In early 1941 the German leadership was prepared to invade the Soviet Union 
despite the economic advantages which the relationship currently conferred on 
the Reich. There were several reasons for this apparently foolhardy decision: first, 
by January of that year, deliveries of agricultural produce were no longer enough 
to cover German shortages; second, as payment, the USSR had a preference for 
industrial and military hardware, which Germany could ill afford to relinquish; 
and, third, Hitler believed that it was especially objectionable that the country was 
becoming ever more dependent on the Russians for deliveries of important goods, 
which might cease at any moment.' Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, a 
study conducted by the OKW suggested that it was necessary to examine the pos- 
sibility of an operation involving all three arms to occupy the oil-producing areas 
of the Caucasus as soon as the invasion was under way.” 

The fact that the ‘economic’ option was taken ahead of a renewed offensive 
against Moscow came as little surprise. The original plan for Barbarossa had 
envisaged a future operation along the eastern littoral of the Black Sea and into 
the Caucasus in autumn 1941 as a precursor to the envelopment of Asia Minor and 
the Middle East.* Hitler believed that it was imperative to capture the oilfields of 
southern Russia, but also suggested that the drive should be continued into Iraq in 
order to deny the oil wells around Mosul to the British — a development which, to 
his mind, would end the war.* This strategy — simple but coherent — was initially 
formalized 11 days before the invasion of the Soviet Union as Directive No. 32.° 

By August 1941 Hitler had already declared that Moscow was now no longer 
of much significance as an operational target. Indeed, studies had shown that the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus region were more important to the Soviet Union with 
respect to the reconstruction of its armed forces. He also believed that industrial 
centres captured could be replaced relatively quickly, whereas raw materials were 
almost impossible to substitute.° Thus, the notion that Hitler only decided around 
this time or later to forego an immediate attack on Moscow in favour of economic 
considerations is incorrect.’ The following month, the OKW issued an overview 
of the strategic situation to the heads of the three services and to foreign min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop, which, as has been seen, had been approved by 
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Hitler personally. It stated that the supreme command had always believed that 
the campaign would not lead to the complete destruction of Soviet resistance.’ In 
Hitler’s opinion there were important issues to be decided in the south. First, the 
Russians could not avoid a decisive battle here as the region was economically and 
logistically crucial to them; second, Soviet supply lines to the West would be cut; 
third, the area could act as a base for a future attack on British interests; and, finally, 
there was the hope of persuading the Turks to join the Axis cause if a resounding 
victory was achieved on their border. 

There was an important, fifth reason for such a strategy. The German naval com- 
mand was adamant that the entry of Japan into the war on 7 December 1941 would 
considerably alleviate the situation in both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, par- 
ticularly for the Italians. The Naval War Command (SkI.) was of the opinion that 
the areas around Australia and India—East Asia were of decisive importance for 
the economy and viability of both Anglo-Saxon powers, meaning that the British 
and Americans would therefore now have to split their forces.'? The OKW con- 
cluded around the same time that the strategic initiative had now been taken away 
from Britain and the United States, which had hoped to carry out their preparations 
and plans to disrupt Germany until at least autumn 1942 without hindrance. The 
Western Allies — with complete mastery of the world’s oceans — had been able 
to concentrate all their efforts against the Reich up to that juncture. Now, how- 
ever, this advantage was gone. Furthermore, important connections to the Soviet 
Union and China had now also been further constricted.'' Two months later, in a 
meeting with Jodl in Berlin, Vice-Admiral Nomura (the principal Japanese naval 
attaché in Europe) made it clear that his country saw an eventual union with the 
Axis powers as of the utmost importance in combating the main enemy — Great 
Britain. Lieutenant-General Ichiro Banzai, the military attaché, questioned Jodl 
as to whether the Germans intended to enter the Middle East from the Caucasus 
or Egypt, to which the OKW chief of operations replied that the former was the 
easier solution.'? Even his deputy, Warlimont, and the First Admiral Officer in the 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab, Frigate Captain Wolf Junge, were convinced that the plan 
to meet up with the Japanese in the Indian Ocean could result in the collapse of all 
enemy offensive plans and force him to cease hostilities.'° 

A strong German force in the Caucasus offered the very real chance of just such 
a union between Germany and Japan in the Indian Ocean." By early July 1942 both 
Sevastopol’ in the Crimea and Tobruk in Libya had fallen. As far as the Americans 
were concerned, a subsequent link-up between these German forces in the Middle 
East would have been undesirable, but a German-Japanese combination in the 
Indian Ocean would have been an even greater portent. The US Army chief of staff, 
General George C. Marshall, was so concerned at the prospect that he referred to 
this period of the war as a ‘very black hour’.'> Just how important this area was in 
terms of supplying the USSR with much needed Lend-Lease equipment tends to 
be overlooked in Western literature in favour of British and American shipments 
to the northern Russian ports of Arkhangel’sk and Murmansk. However, as the fol- 
lowing table shows, the route via Iran proved to be a particularly important lifeline 
for the Red Army in the first years of the campaign: 
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Table 7.1 Shipments from the Western Hemisphere to the Soviet 
Union, 1941-3'° 


1941 1942 1943 
Persian Gulf 0.02 0.79 1.80 
millions of tonnes 3.7 28.8 33.5 
% 
Far East 0.22 0.82 2.68 
millions of tonnes 53.6 29.9 49.8 
% 
Northern Russia 0.17 1.06 0.76 
millions of tonnes 42.7 38.7 14.2 
% 
Black Sea 0.00 0.00 0.00 
millions of tonnes 0.0 0.0 0.0 
% 
Soviet Arctic 0.00 0.07 0.13 
millions of tonnes 0.0 2.6 2.5 
% 
Total 041 2.74 5.37 


millions of tonnes 
% 


Throughout the entire conflict, approximately 70% of all Lend-Lease goods came 
via the Persian Gulf and the Far East. Though they were the longest routes, they also 
proved to be the safest. Only one quarter of all supplies came via the shorter but 
dangerous shipping lanes from the North Atlantic to the two main northern ports.!” 

While the eastern Ukraine was vital for coal and steel production, the Caucasus 
was of crucial significance to the Soviet economy as the most important source 
of fuel for the machinery and weaponry coming out of the steelworks and vehicle 
factories. It is noteworthy, too, that Hitler believed that up to 92% of Russian oil 
production in 1942 came from the region.'* His economic experts also pressured 
him into his decision for a renewed offensive. They warned that Germany could not 
go on without the oil, wheat and ores that were available in the south-western areas 
of the Soviet Union. He was responsive to their arguments as they coincided with 
his own positive and aggressive military instincts. Indeed, the idea of a withdrawal 
at this point was completely against his nature.'? General Thomas (head of the 
WiRiiAmt) argued at the beginning of 1942, for example, that the occupation of the 
Ukraine was not enough by itself, but that the oilfields of Baku would also have to 
be taken. He was supported in this view by Goring as head of the Four-Year Plan.”° 

Thomas would not be disappointed. As early as the second week of February 
Hitler had already made it explicitly clear that the summer offensive was to be 
conducted on the right flank of the front. Army Group South was to prepare itself 
for the coming offensive by holding the line that it already occupied, while the 
subsequent destruction of the extensive Soviet bridgehead to the south of the river 
Donets at Izjum and the clearing of the Crimea would release valuable resources 
for operations elsewhere.”! On 11 April he once again stressed the importance of 
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taking the Caucasus oilfields and suggested that only the best leaders should be 
employed in the units which would take part.” With the winter crisis finally mas- 
tered, the apparently hopeless situation in which the Wehrmacht found itself left 
but one option — attack.” 


Preliminary Operations: Khar’kov 


On 23 February Hitler ordered that Soviet breakthroughs were to be cleared 
up as soon as possible, especially at Izjum. This salient, he explained just over 
a week later, would have to be eliminated before any operations in the Crimea 
could continue so that a strong concentration of aircraft could be assured.** On 
28 March Armeegruppe von Kleist noted that it was important to have enough 
troops available for this task (code-named Operation Fridericus), suggesting that 
it was even more preferable to have too many for this particular assignment as 
the attack could not afford to falter. Any halting of the offensive, it argued, would 
have the severest psychological consequences for Blau later on.*> The importance 
of the offensive spirit and morale as a force multiplier was recognized by Hitler. 
The former dispatch runner of the Great War described some years later how the 
October Revolution and military collapse in Russia coupled with the Italian defeat 
at Caporetto in late 1917 had given renewed hope and courage to the soldiers at 
the front.”° Now, as Supreme Commander in the present conflict, he noted that the 
travails of the previous winter dictated that confidence had to be restored in the 
ranks once again. As a consequence, he suggested that the first victories of the new 
campaign would have to be ‘easy’.”” 

The following month Army Group South informed Armeegruppe von Kleist 
that Hitler had ordered that the point of main effort for Fridericus would be further 
north with 6th Army.”* On the eve of the battle two weeks later most combat units 
in Army Group South were near full strength, unit cohesion and morale were good, 
and the flexibility and initiative of lower-level commanders meant that German 
quality overcame Soviet quantity.” On 12 May, however, the Red Army struck 
towards Khar’kov in the hope of disrupting what it regarded as German concen- 
tration areas from which there would be a resumption of the attack on Moscow. 
Three days later 17th Army informed its corps that now only the southern group 
(of which they were a part) would be involved in Fridericus. The resounding suc- 
cess of this attack, it continued, was therefore even more decisive, both for the new 
situation arising from the unexpected enemy offensive and for German operations 
as a whole.*° 

Two days after the initial Soviet attack Halder expressed to Hitler the wish of 
the commander-in-chief of Army Group South (Bock) to be allowed to use units 
from Kleist’s armoured group earmarked for the southern sector of Fridericus to 
be thrown against the Soviet breakthrough on the right wing of 6th Army. Hitler, 
however, abruptly refused, suggesting instead that the southern operation as orig- 
inally envisaged (Fridericus Siid) was the quickest way of alleviating the pres- 
sure further north. Until then, he ordered that increased Luftwaffe support at the 
breakthrough sectors would have to suffice. That afternoon, Bock rang Hitler in 
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Map 7.1 German front line, 7 May 1942 (Army Group South). BA-MA RH 2-KART/342. 


an attempt to force a change of mind, but to no avail. Instead, he ordered Bock to 
begin Fridericus Siid three days later. On the 18th, Bock requested a second time 
the freedom of action to use the units set apart for Blau to try to stem the Soviet 
advance and plug the gaps which had been created in parts of the sector held by 6th 
Army. Hitler again refused, arguing that the divisions were, in any case, not even 
in place so that a decision on their use could only be made later.*! The resultant 
catastrophe for the Red Army confirmed the correctness of Hitler’s calm decision, 
notwithstanding the pressure which was put on him by both the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff and the front-line commander in question. The official statistics reported 
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Map 7.2 German front line, 17 May 1942. Soviet offensive at Izjum. BA-MA RH 
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Map 7.3 German front line, 22 May 1942. Encirclement of Soviet forces at Izjum. BA-MA 
RH 2-KART/357. 


by South-Western Direction (Timoshenko) recorded 266,927 troops removed from 
its order of battle in addition to 652 tanks and 4,924 guns and mortars. Just over 
200,000 men were believed to have gone into captivity (the German estimate was 
closer to 240,000). A Soviet post-war commission concluded that a total of 277,190 
men were lost during the operation.” Hitler’s decision to overrule Bock and pro- 
ceed with the Khar’kov operation was undoubtedly fraught with danger. In spite 
of the risks, however, it paid off in spectacular fashion, once more convincing him 
that his military nous was superior to that of his leading generals.” 

The Supreme Commander was not about to rest on his laurels. Army Group 
South was to begin the destruction of the enemy forces to the west and south-west 
of Volchansk in a tight encirclement within the next six days (Operation Wilhelm).* 
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Map 7.4 German front line minus Crimea, 10 June 1942. Kursk in north, Sea of Azov in 
south. BA-MA RH 2-KART/376. 


On | June, with mopping-up operations still ongoing at Izjum, Hitler — this time 
speaking before the commanders in the army group headquarters at Poltava — once 
again reiterated his desire to use the unexpectedly favourable situation to destroy 
as many Soviet units as possible. The principle behind this decision was that any- 
thing destroyed now would be of no future hindrance once Blau began.* With 
barely a week to regroup after Wilhelm, Army Group South launched Operation 
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Map 7.5 German front line, 15 June 1942. BA-MA RH 2-KART/381. 


Fridericus 1] (22-25 June). Both operations culminated in a severe weakening of 
28th Army and 38th Army in the centre of Soviet South-Western Front, and an 
advance of approximately 50-60 kilometres to perfect jumping-off positions for 
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Map 7.6 German front line, 27 June 1942. Army Group South (minus Crimea) on the eve 
of Operation Blau. BA-MA RH 2-KART/393. 
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the main offensive.** Significantly, neither operation had a detrimental effect on 
stocks of munitions and provisions for B/au, while fuel supplies were secured for 
at least the first two phases.*’ 

Towards the end of the month Hitler declared that the loss of approximately 
80 divisions in the recent battles gave the strong impression that the Soviets 
would not have the same strength as in the previous year. This meant that the 
second phase of Blau could possibly be carried out faster than expected, thereby 
allowing the release of two panzer divisions to eliminate the enemy salient 
around Sukhinichi on the right flank of Army Group Centre. The advantages of 
a successful effort here would be a good winter position and base of operations 
for a future attack towards Moscow.*® The Soviet capital had not been completely 
neglected just yet. 


Preliminary Operations: The Crimea and Sevastopol’ 


From the Army’s perspective, as one German officer wrote at the time, the southern 
wing of such a far-reaching and ambitious plan as Blau would have been constantly 
endangered if the Crimea was not cleared beforehand. The Soviets were in a posi- 
tion to carry out potentially disastrous operations against the flank or rear of Army 
Group South, while even the mere presence of enemy forces in this area constituted 
a perpetual threat to the lines of communication of the German units to the north of 
the Sea of Azov.*® This was no idle threat. On 3 January, 11th Army reported that 
it believed that the recent Soviet landings on the Kerch’ Peninsula were not just 
diversionary attacks aimed at relieving the defenders of Sevastopol’; rather, they 
were viewed by the army staff as a plan to win back the entire Crimea for use as a 
centre of operations for future offensives against the flank of Army Group South. 
The army also reported that Russian intelligence had disseminated information 
revealing that the plan had been conceived by Stalin himself, suggesting therefore 
that everything possible would be done to ensure its success.*° 

The area was also of crucial importance from a naval perspective. Admiral 
Schwarzes Meer (Fleischer) informed his superiors at Marinegruppenkommando 
Siid at the beginning of the year that Sevastopol’ had to be taken soon if there was 
to be a renewal of effective supply by sea to Odessa, Nikolaev and Kherson, as 
well as to the Crimea at a later date. As long as this area remained to the enemy it 
represented a strong threat to the flanks of the supply routes — a precarious situation 
which was simply unjustifiable. Fleischer further argued that the longer this state 
of affairs persisted, the more damaging it would be for future ground operations in 
the south.*' To further exacerbate the situation, Soviet aircraft using the Crimea as a 
base posed a serious threat to one of Germany’s most vulnerable weak points — the 
Romanian oilfields at Ploiesti.* They were also in a position to attack shipping in 
the Black Sea more easily.** Finally, the Crimea had to be cleared in order to deny 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet the use of its principal base, Sevastopol’.“* The impor- 
tance of both town and peninsula for land and naval operations was significant. 
The Crimea was the key to the Black Sea, while Sevastopol’ was the key to the 
Crimea." Indeed, it was so pivotal to the plans of the Soviet high command that, 
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according to captured Russian prisoners, on 27 May an order from Stalin had been 
circulated by the politruki (political commissars) stating that Sevastopol’ was to 
be held at all costs.*° While the ports of Novorossijsk, Tuapse and Poti could still 
serve as fleet bases, they only had minimal ship-repair capacities. Finally, taking 
the Crimea also gave the Germans the opportunity to attack the ships and bases of 
the Black Sea Fleet.*’ This was a significant force, which was estimated by the Skl. 
in mid-June to comprise the following vessels: 


1 battleship (Parizhskaja Kommuna) 

6 cruisers plus | auxiliary cruiser 

2 flotilla leaders (with a further 4 under construction) 
14 destroyers 

63 submarines of different types 


There were also two E-boat brigades and three special divisions along with other 
various smaller craft.‘ 

At the beginning of February Manstein reported to the General Staff that a pre- 
condition to any assault on Sevastopol’ was the commitment of large forces. He 
believed that his army needed at least eight German infantry divisions and one to 
two Romanian mountain brigades (the current figures were six and one respec- 
tively). If these additional units were not made available, he opined, the operation 
was destined to fail. One distinct advantage of an attack in this sector was that it 
could be carried out at a time when major operations on other sectors of the front 
were not possible because of the weather (i.e., April). If the assault on the fortress 
was to be attempted, it would have to be done within this time frame.” However, 
Army Group South noted that 11th Army could only proceed against Sevastopol’ 
once the forces allotted to that sector had first helped to clear the Kerch’ Peninsula, 
despite the fact that Manstein would actually have preferred to move against the 
city first. Finally, operations further east needed a certain amount of mobility as 
a precondition to success, so it was decided to wait until after the rasputitsa to 
proceed.” 

During a meeting on 17 April to discuss the coming operations, Hitler left 
the staff of 11th Army to formulate a plan on how best to breach the Red Army 
defences known as the Parpach Line, and accepted its solutions when they were 
finally put to him. However, he took personal responsibility for the direction of air 
support. Dealing specifically with the disposition of Luftflotte IV, he insisted on 
having as much strength as possible concentrated for the upcoming battle on the 
Kerch’ Peninsula. This was to be achieved even if it meant leaving the remainder 
of Army Group South without air support for the duration of the operation. The air 
fleet also received an increased number of aircrews as well as a promise from Hitler 
that it would have VIII Fliegerkorps under its command, which had been refitting 
in Vienna and was originally intended for Army Group Centre.*' This specialist 
formation had been entrusted with the task of air support during some of the most 
important operations in the past because of its experience and competence with 
respect to wide-ranging cooperation with the Army.* 
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In the Crimea Manstein destroyed 21 Russian divisions, removing two thirds of 
the 300,000 Soviet troops which had been operating in this theatre.*> The victories 
of May and June had done much to restore German confidence and morale — just 
as Hitler had intended. An added boon was that Soviet ineptitude had given the 
Germans good reason to expect an easy advance towards the Caucasus. The disas- 
ters which befell the Red Army at Khar’kov and the Kerch’ Peninsula had cost the 
Soviets almost 450,000 losses.** 

Later the following month the Chief of Operations at the OKH, Major-General 
Adolf Heusinger, finally ordered that the bulk of 11th Army was to be sent to the 
Leningrad sector at the opposite end of the front, starting that same day.*° It has 
been suggested that the withdrawal of these formations was one of the main reasons 
why Operation Edelweif ultimately came to a standstill in the Caucasus later that 
year.*° However, Hitler evidently felt that the experience of siege warfare gained by 
11th Army at Sevastopol’ would now be of particular benefit in the attempt to storm 
Leningrad.*’ Furthermore, there were logistical problems to consider. In mid-July 
the Skl. informed the OKH that it could not have the required 80-100 additional 
ferry barges (MFPs) needed to transport the army across the Kerch’ Strait in place 
by 10 August because of problems moving them down the Danube from Germany. 
Taking into account expected losses to existing vessels already in the Black Sea, 
a total of only 20 could be secured.** Finally, the Navy argued that yielding more 
MFPs for such an operation would necessarily result in a complete cessation of sup- 
ply by sea to the Crimea and a reduction in shipments to Nikolaev and Kherson.? 


Operation Blau: Planning 


On 29 February Bock informed his army commanders that operations for the 
coming summer would include taking the oilfields at Majkop and securing the 
area around Stalingrad. However, he suggested that a frontal assault extending 450 
kilometres would not be successful. Considerable forces would be needed, espe- 
cially as it would be preferable to secure the north flank as a precondition to suc- 
cess. He foresaw a double envelopment of the enemy to the west of the Don in the 
first phase, with one arm of the pincer directed against Voronezh and the other fur- 
ther south with the aim of encircling the forces to the north-east of Belgorod. The 
flank of the latter attack would be covered by a third thrust, aimed at Pavlovsk on 
the Don via Artémovsk. The second part of the overall operation would involve a 
frontal assault eastwards by 17th Army over Shakhty (80 km north-east of Rostov) 
combined with a drive from the position gained in the first phase roughly along the 
line Starobel’sk—Novaja Kalitva in a south-easterly direction in order to encircle 
the enemy in the Donets bend. The final stage — crossing the lower Don and, if pos- 
sible, into the area around Stalingrad — depended on how the previous operations 
developed.” There are two points of interest in this preliminary study: first, Hitler’s 
final draft of Blau coincided largely with Bock’s suggestions, even though actual 
operations ultimately took the changing battlefield situation into consideration; 
second, Bock advocated the idea of simultaneous operations against Stalingrad and 
the Caucasus if events created the favourable conditions needed to do so. 
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The plan for Operation Siegfried (the initial code name for Blau) was conceived 
by Halder and his subordinates according to specific instructions which they had 
received from Hitler.°' On 4 April the first draft was finally put before the Supreme 
Commander, who proceeded to make wholesale changes throughout and add 
important new sections of his own dealing principally with the main operation. 
This document was formally issued as Directive No. 41 on the following day.” 
The most striking feature of the new operational plan was Hitler’s unease at the 
possibility of large numbers of enemy troops evading capture and his insistence 
on smaller, tighter encirclements as a consequence.® Even before the crushing 
German victory at Kiev in 1941 he had been convinced that this concept must be 
adhered to in order to counter the imperviousness of Red Army formations to being 
captured once they had been surrounded. Indeed, previous encirclement operations 
had proven to be too ambitious.“ Despite the obvious huge successes, the Germans 
consistently failed in the first year of the campaign to seal off large pockets of 
enemy troops properly, allowing thousands of potential prisoners to escape back to 
their own lines or to the burgeoning ranks of the partisan movement.® 

An operational order issued by Army Group South several weeks later high- 
lighted this issue clearly.® Hitler also expressly stated in an addendum to this direc- 
tive that it was important for the tank and motorized units not to lose contact with 
their infantry neighbours, and to be available if required to attack the enemy in the 
rear. In each individual case, he argued, it was of the utmost importance to ensure 
the destruction of all units engaged.®’ He was particularly cautious at this point not 
to be overly ambitious: the principle was to learn from the experiences of the previ- 
ous year and to concentrate on eliminating as many hostile formations as possible. 

Hitler also agreed with Bock that the northern sector should be significantly 
strengthened. The area between Orél and Voronezh was seen as critically impor- 
tant, and enemy attacks could be expected here, especially with tanks. For this 
reason, units were to be well supplied with mines, anti-tank and 8.8 cm anti-aircraft 
guns, and the corresponding ammunition. Most crucially, the fact that the satel- 
lite armies had little experience of tank warfare meant that they would be best 
employed within the framework of German units, while their complement of anti- 
tank weapons would have to be increased severalfold.* On 12 May he ordered 
that approximately 350-400 anti-tank guns were to be sited in the defensive front 
around Voronezh. In addition, 72 7.5 cm FK(f) mounted anti-tank guns were to be 
supplied to either German or allied units as the need arose in addition to the weap- 
ons in their current tables of organization. 

Interdiction missions and close support of the ground forces by the Luftwaffe 
would take on an even more important role during B/au than had been the case for 
Barbarossa the previous summer.” Despite claims to the contrary, the Luftwaffe 
had taken strategic bombing seriously in the interwar years. Significantly, how- 
ever, it had learned from its experiences in the Spanish Civil War and had become 
acquainted with other modi operandi, such as air superiority and defence, recon- 
naissance, close air support, and transport and interdiction missions in support of 
the ground forces. Such a variety of competences also helped it to forge ahead of its 
contemporaries in terms of joint operations.”! Now, though, its operational use was 
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being determined by events in the Soviet Union. The defeat along the entire front 
the previous winter had firmly established the notion in the Luftwaffe that it was 
best used in a ground-support role.”” However, bombers were also used to buttress 
Army operations because there was simply a lack of close-support aircraft, thus 
limiting any potential strategic use of the air arm.” 

The operational plan for Blau was complex, but there was very likely no alterna- 
tive. The Luftwaffe, however, would concentrate on successive, relatively limited 
operations — the most important lesson which had been gleaned from the successful 
preliminary operations at Khar’kov.” 


Blau tl 


At 0215 hrs on 28 June the German summer offensive struck the weakest point 
of the entire Soviet front with complete surprise.” Two days later, with the north- 
erm wing making good progress, the overall operation was renamed Braunschweig 
(‘Brunswick’). The second and third phases would now be code-named Clausewitz 
and Dampfhammer (‘Steam Hammer’) respectively.” 

Three days into the operation FHO reported that 21st Soviet Army and the 
northern wing of 28th Army were retreating in the face of the onslaught of 6th 
Army. However, tenacious rearguard action was to be expected to the east and 
north-east of Belgorod. The enemy was also expected to retreat before the northern 
wing of the army, though it looked as though he was trying to create a new defen- 
sive line further east along the river Oskol.”’ It seemed at this early stage that the 
Soviets might attempt to stand fast and, as in the previous year, once again try to 
hold ground at all costs. 

From the outset there were signs that the General Staff wished to remain in com- 
plete control of the operation. On 2 July Halder informed Army Group South that 
it could not carry out its mission as in the past because it lacked strength in depth 
in terms of matériel and personnel. Therefore, he warned, it was important for the 
headquarters to keep the OKH informed as much as possible with respect to losses 
(especially of tanks) and unit combat strengths.” 

The following day Hitler arrived, accompanied by Halder, at the headquarters 
of Army Group South in Poltava (120 km west of Khar’kov). He suggested that 
the units which had appeared before the northern wing of Armeegruppe von 
Weichs were doubtless part of the group intended to defend Moscow, but these 
would now more than likely be used up in an attack towards the south. This, 
Hitler declared, would actually be advantageous for the Germans. Army Group 
South had been built up with modern weapons and, crucially, anti-tank guns at 
the expense of the other two formations to such an extent that it was in a far 
better position to be able to defend itself than Army Group Centre. Besides, the 
Luftwaffe was concentrated in the south — a prerequisite to defending against 
massed attacks. He expected the Soviets to engage Weichs’s northern wing as 
the Germans advanced. However, he also feared that even more attacks would 
be directed against the lines further east. Therefore, he concluded, it was not 
in keeping with the overall operational goals to stiffen up the defence around 
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Voronezh. It was far more important to avoid extensive, time-consuming battles 
and instead get the armoured units to the Don south of Voronezh with their 
northern flank protected by infantry. The city itself was of no decisive impor- 
tance, while the railway line running from Moscow just to the east could be 
disrupted south of the river. It was imperative, however, that armoured units 
drive southwards along the right bank of the Don as quickly as possible. He 
also emphasized the importance of the simultaneous deployment of tanks at the 
beginning of the second phase as he feared that the thrust would become a ‘blow 
into thin air’ (Luftstof) without them.” 

When they left, both Hitler and Halder were under the impression that their 
position on the matter had been clarified. Bock, however, thought that he had been 
left with discretion to proceed as he saw fit. The fact that Hitler had told him of 
his desire to reach the Caucasus oilfields, plus the fact that a separate army group 
was now heading in that general direction, should have left Bock knowing that 
Voronezh was not an important target. Halder felt that the commander of the panzer 
units in the area, Colonel-General Hermann Hoth, had decided to use all his forces 
at Voronezh in the hope of finishing the job quickly — a job which he had only 
reluctantly taken on from Bock in the first place.*° Despite all this, however, Bock 
ignored Hitler’s signal to break off the battle for Voronezh.*! Instead, on 6 July, he 
ordered Weichs to take Voronezh and destroy its industry, yet in the same commu- 
niqué he reiterated Hitler’s belief that a swift advance down the Don was ‘decisive’ 
for future operations.” 

On the same day, Halder noted ebulliently in his diary that the German high 
command had either overestimated the strength of the enemy and that he had been 
completely routed or —as Hitler believed — that Timoshenko was now employing an 
elastic defence. Halder suspected that the latter alternative was unlikely as the loss 
of the area to the west of the Don would have serious implications for the Soviets in 
general. Besides, he observed, the enemy front immediately to the north of the Sea 
of Azov was so strong that it could not be withdrawn in a ‘flexible’ fashion without 
considerable disruption.*? However, Hitler’s assessment of the situation ultimately 
proved to be correct. At just that time, the new Soviet chief of staff (Vasilevskij) 
had convinced Stalin to allow fighting withdrawals. This would have far-reaching 
consequences for operations in general. 

Halder informed the commanders of Army Group South and Kiistenstab Asow 
(Army Group A) that the ‘decisive’ goal for the coming operations was now the 
destruction of the forces north of Rostov and to prevent them withdrawing east; all 
other actions which did not directly support this intention were therefore second- 
ary. Time had also become a significant factor now: each day spared during the new 
assignment would be of the utmost importance to operations for the remainder of 
the year. 

On the 11th, the OKW announced the end of fighting at Voronezh. A total of 
89,000 troops, over 1,000 tanks, approximately 1,700 guns and 570 aircraft were 
removed from the Soviet order of battle in the first phase of Blau. An additional 
setback for the Soviets was the fact that their T-34s suffered high losses as a result 
of the practice of committing them piecemeal to battle.*° Despite their reputation, 
these formidable tanks were by no means invincible. 
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Map 7.7 German front line, 8 July 1942. 6th Army advances south-eastwards along the 
Don. BA-MA RH 2-KART/399. 
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Blau Il (Clausewitz) 


The second phase of the summer offensive began when Ist Panzer Army and 17th 
Army on the right flank of the front attacked eastwards on 9 July. Bock noted bit- 
terly in his diary that operations should have remained in his hands alone as the 
offensive would be cut in two and that the high command was still looking to encir- 
cle an enemy that was no longer there. Despite this, however, the retreating Soviet 
armies began to lose their organization and communications. Hitler’s Directive 
No. 43 signed two days later stipulated that part of 11th Army would now cross 
the Kerch’ Strait to secure the ports of Anapa and Novorossijsk and to assist in the 
drive into the North Caucasus. These changes were unambiguous: it was under- 
standably evident to the Germans — from Hitler down to the infantry private — that 
the Soviets were nearing the end of their combat capability.*” 

Late in the evening of the 13th — on the day that 4th Panzer Army was put under 
the command of Army Group A and Bock was informed that he was to be relieved 
as commander of Army Group B — Hitler intimated to both army groups that it was 
important to take the town of Tsimljansk in order to prevent Soviet troops escap- 
ing across the lower Don as well as to break the railway connection from Sal’sk 
to Stalingrad. This would also allow armoured units to operate on the southern 
bank of the river. Nevertheless, he was not willing to see mobile units tied down in 
this area. Their primary goal was to reach the line from Kamensk-Shakhtinskij to 
the mouth of the Donets in order to prevent Red Army formations from retreating 
eastwards, but they were then to be released as early as possible to carry out further 
operations.** 

Two days later, forward elements of 3rd Panzer Division (4th Panzer Army) 
and 14th Panzer Division (1st Panzer Army) met 40 kilometres south of Millerovo, 
encircling the remnants of five Soviet armies in the process. However, though List 
had every reason to believe that this was the beginning of a large encirclement, 
even this relatively small pocket was porous to the east, allowing enemy troops to 
escape.” 

It appeared at this point that the Red Army formations were withdrawing in an 
orderly fashion in order to avoid further encirclements. This was reported back to 
Halder by a General Staff officer, Colonel Johann Adolf Graf von Kielmansegg, 
who had recently flown a reconnaissance mission along the entire southern front. 
However, the chief of staff dismissed this notion out of hand, saying that the officer 
concerned had let himself be influenced by local impressions.” 

Hitler already had one eye on the Caucasus before the offensive was finally split 
towards the end of the month. He had explicitly stated on the 17th that the Don was 
to be crossed in as many places as possible so that the Russians could not build 
strong defensive positions along the river. This was still the main operation, which 
was to be covered by the swift advance of Army Group B towards Stalingrad.?! 
Later that day he ordered that certain units from 4th Panzer Army would assist in 
destroying the Soviet forces to the north of Rostov. After all, he noted, the staff of 
Army Group A had itself insisted that this would have a decisive impact of further 
operations. These elements were to move directly on the city, though they were 
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Map 7.8 German front line, 15 July 1942. The encirclement at Millerovo. BA-MA RH 
2-KART/405. 


also permitted to force crossings over the Don if there was a possibility of seizing 
bridges and other areas without much effort.” 

On the 21st, FHO reported that a captured general staff officer of 56th Soviet 
Army had stated that it had been ordered to hold Rostov. Further north, however, 
the enemy seemed to be disintegrating before Ist Panzer Army, therefore making 
it possible to enter the city from the north-east and to cut off any retreat before 
17th Army. The situation further east was also favourable. 4th Panzer Army had 
crossed the Don quickly and with relative ease at Nikolaevskaja and Tsimljansk, 
which indicated that the enemy had not succeeded in building up a continuous 
defensive line on the southern bank of the river. 91st Rifle Division had been iden- 
tified at both crossings, suggesting that the unit was holding a broad front (at least 
50 kilometres). If the Germans succeeded in getting enough units over the river, 
they could anticipate further immediate gains, as up to that point no enemy forma- 
tions had been detected in place along the river Sal.” 

By the final week of July Soviet South-Western Front (now renamed Stalin- 
grad Front under the command of Lieutenant-General Vasilij Gordov) and approxi- 
mately one quarter of Southern Front (Lieutenant-General Rodion Malinovskij) 
had been nullified as combat-effective forces. Both German army groups between 
them had captured 158,000 Soviet troops during the first two stages of operations, 
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and Russian sources put losses from 28 June to 24 July at 568,347 casualties from 
a total of 1,310,000 troops engaged. The four southern fronts also lost 2,436 tanks, 
13,716 guns and mortars, and 783 combat aircraft.** Though numbers were not as 
great as in the previous year, there was every reason for Hitler and the General Staff 
to believe that further German advances would meet with little resistance. 


Edelweip 


On 23 July, the day that Rostov fell, Hitler issued Directive No. 45. This docu- 
ment specified that the weak Soviet forces which had evaded capture to the north 
of the Don must now be destroyed to the south and south-east of the city. Hitler 
believed that these stragglers would more than likely be reinforced by troops from 
the Caucasus but, as has been shown, the German high command did not put much 
store in either the capability or reliability of these formations. Army Group A was 
then tasked with taking the Black Sea coast and driving on to the oilfields of Baku. 
Before Army Group B, however, the Soviets were beginning to concentrate troops 
along the approaches to Stalingrad. It now became clear to Hitler that both prob- 
lems would have to be confronted simultaneously.°* 

Military historians have generally tended to be more scathing about this new oper- 
ational plan than any other decision made by Hitler on the Eastern Front up to that 
point.” It has been suggested that this directive eschewed the idea of a systematic 


Map 7.9 German front line, 25 July 1942. The mass of Army Group A reaches the Don as 
6th Army pushes on towards Stalingrad. BA-MA RH 2-KART/411. 
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advance according to consecutive phase lines in favour of two simultaneous thrusts 
on divergent axes.°’ Others have argued that Hitler was unwilling to acknowledge the 
fact that both army groups were evidently too weak for their allotted tasks, particu- 
larly in terms of mechanized units.” He is further charged with mistakenly assuming 
that the Red Army before Stalingrad was in a state of disintegration — a groundless 
error in judgement which would ultimately prove to be fatal.” 

While some of the above accusations might be true to a limited degree, any study 
which views the situation from Hitler’s perspective in late July 1942 reveals convinc- 
ing explanations for his actions. Primarily, he divided the offensive into two separate 
operations to capitalize on the remarkable successes which his troops had accom- 
plished during the previous month of fighting.'° The state of the enemy in terms of 
leadership, combat effectiveness and morale were also mitigating factors. It therefore 
seemed opportune to force the issue south of the Don as quickly as possible. On the 
25th, for instance, FHO reported that crossing the Don on either side of Rostov and 
the expansion of the bridgehead at Nikolaevskaja should prevent the enemy from 
building up a continuous defensive position along the river or from restoring the situ- 
ation with local measures on the southern bank.'°! There was enough evidence from 
the front to support the view that pursuit of the defeated enemy in the time-honoured 
Prussian tradition was still the best option in the current situation. 

Three days after Directive No. 45 was issued FHO noted the strong defence 
to the south of Rostov before 17th Army, though resistance was abating before 
lst Panzer Army. It inferred from this development that the enemy intended to 
hold the line eastwards from Rostov along the river Manych.'” By the end of the 
month, however, intelligence now suggested that the Red Army formations before 
lst Panzer Army appeared to be in a state of disintegration, despite attempts by 
higher commands to intervene.'” The situation now invited an operation to pin the 
enemy forces situated to the south of Rostov against the Sea of Azov. 

As Army Group A was still the focus of the offensive at this time, Hitler had 
explicitly ordered that it was to be given strong air support. The Ju 88 multi-role 
aircraft and He 111 bombers of the formations III./LG 1, KG 51, KG 55 and L/KG 
100 were deployed against Soviet rearward communications, while the Bf 110 heavy 
fighters of ZG 1 were used in a close-support capacity and the Bf 109 fighters of 
JG 52 hunted down the haggard remnants of 4th Soviet Air Army (Major-General 
Konstantin Vershinin). Altogether, [V Fliegerkorps (General Kurt Pflugbeil) had over 
500 aircraft for the initial assault towards the Caucasus. Given the state of its Red 
Air Force opponent, this number was more than adequate. On 29 July the Luftwaffe 
reported that the VVS was so weak on the right wing of the army group that dive 
bombers could operate without interference from enemy fighters. In contrast, how- 
ever, there was fierce combat on the road to Stalingrad. Hitler therefore redirected I./ 
JG 53 together with 4th Panzer Army to this sector (see below). Nevertheless, this 
had no immediate ramifications for the rate of advance of Army Group A.'* 

In the period from 8 to 28 July the divisions of Ist Panzer Army covered 450— 
500 kilometres during their advance beyond the Don. The army also noted that 
it had received ‘exemplary’ support from units of both German air corps in the 
region, and that it had captured 83,228 prisoners, 132 tanks, 488 artillery pieces, 
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6 anti-aircraft and 135 anti-tank guns, locomotives and other rolling stock, 20 
aeroplanes, and numerous infantry and small-arm weapons. The prisoners and 
stragglers came from approximately 50 enemy formations, half of which had 
been destroyed, with a further large proportion reported as severely mauled.'* At 
about this time armoured and motorized units persistently requested airdrops of 
fuel, though when these were not forthcoming they inevitably slowed down on 
occasions. Nevertheless, the general rate of advance was unexpectedly quick and 
deceived the Soviet high command.'% 

On 29 July the Germans cut off the last railway connection to the Caucasus, and 
Hitler now believed that it was only a matter of time before the region was taken. 
Later that evening, Halder informed List of the possibility of his losing three corps 
to Army Group B. He further noted that Hitler did not believe that the eastern 
flank of Army Group A was in any way threatened — an assessment which was 
not shared by the commander or his staff. List also argued that any success in the 
Caucasus would depend on a constant supply of petrol, oil and lubricants. Finally, 
he expressed the opinion that Hitler’s plan — to be executed with weakened forces 
and an open flank — was a considerable gamble.'”” 

Nevertheless, Hitler had reason to feel that the Soviets before Army Group A 
were in a weakened state. In a telex to both southern army groups on the last day 
of July he declared that the enemy front south of the Don was torn in two now 
that the railway line had been cut. He was also confident enough to declare that 
while the Soviets would try to prevent the Germans from crossing the Caucasus, 
sizeable reinforcements from the Russian interior would not be available to the 
enemy to prevent this. He expected instead that the Soviets would throw all avail- 
able reinforcements into the Stalingrad sector in order to hold the ‘lifeline’ (Leb- 
ensader) that was the Volga. He therefore reiterated his order that the immediate 
and most important task for Army Group A was the swift capture of the Black 
Sea coast. This would have the double advantage of eliminating the Soviet naval 
threat while at the same time expediting the supply of the German troops by sea. 
Elements of Ist Panzer Army would attack towards Majkop to cut off a retreat 
by the Soviets towards the Caucasus. Later, mobile units would attack towards 
the line Voroshilovsk—Petrovskoe (120 km further east) to cover the flank of the 
advance into the eastern Caucasus.'°* On the same day, Halder noted that the Rus- 
sians before Army Group A would try to stop the advance, but he was doubtful if 
they had the necessary forces to do so.' 

On | August, 4th Panzer Army was once again put under the command of 
Army Group B, though Army Group A was still given most of the fuel stocks 
and transport which were available.''® This would at least have placated List 
somewhat for the immediate future, as would the FHO report the following day 
which declared that there was no discernible uniform resistance of the Soviet 
forces before the entire front of his army group. The enemy continued to resist 
in the highlands to the north-east and east of Leningradskaja before the centre of 
Armeegruppe Ruoff (17th Army and 3rd Romanian Army), though the units fac- 
ing Ist Panzer Army continued to retreat.''' However, Kleist suggested that his 
planned advance over the Kuban’ in a south-westerly direction should lead to the 
complete collapse of the enemy front before 17th Army.'!” His operations here 
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were also being supported by twin-engine fighters and bomber units as his army 
approached the upper reaches of the river." 


Map 7.10 German front line, | August 1942. Ist Panzer Army continues its dash towards 
the Caucasus. BA-MA RH 2-KART/413. 


Map 7.11 German front line, 5 August 1942. 4th Panzer Army redirected towards Stalingrad 
as Army Group A continues southwards. BA-MA RH 2-KART/414. 
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From 30 June to 3 August the ammunition expenditure for 17th Army was 3,942 
tonnes (a daily average of 112.6). The current situation was deemed as secured, 
however, with 80-100% of the most important types of munitions per division.''* 

On the 7th, Ist Panzer Army was informed that it was to continue its march 
beyond the Kuban’ as the possibility might arise that it would have to open up 
the road to Krasnodar and Novorossijsk from the rear. However, the army com- 
mand argued against the advance on Krasnodar as the town was not deemed to be 
important and the assignment would cost fuel.''> This is significant as, even with 
the possibility of an encirclement battle at hand, the tank commanders wanted to 
adhere to their original operational plan by advancing eastwards instead. This con- 
stituted a flagrant disregard for Hitler’s principle of destroying enemy units first 
before continuing to the next objective, particularly at this crucial period when 
decisive battles were being sought. On the same day, FHO noted that the position 
of the Soviets in the north-western Caucasus region had most likely become unten- 
able. There was further evidence that the enemy was retreating southwards under 
cover of strong resistance along the line of the lower Kuban’ and the Belaja via the 
Krasnodar bridgehead. Of further significance was the fact that aerial reconnais- 
sance had suggested that there would be no enemy action against the eastern flank 
of Army Group A for the present.!'° 

The Soviet retreat from the Don at the beginning of August threatened to turn 
into a catastrophe at any moment, with not a single mechanized unit facing five 
German armoured and four motorized divisions. However, Ist Panzer Army was 
temporarily obstructed when the Vesélovskoe dam was blown up, turning the river 
Manych into a lake three to four kilometres wide. Nevertheless, North Caucasus 
Front continued to find itself in a quandary, with the German tank army covering 
approximately 250 kilometres in a week at the beginning of the month.''” Hitler had 
every reason to believe that operations were not only proceeding well but that Baku 
could be reached with little or no opposition expected. On 4 August List submitted 
a most optimistic prediction on how events would unfold in the immediate future. 
He suggested that the enemy would try to hold the line of the river Kuban’ to pro- 
tect Majkop and the Black Sea ports, but that there could be no talk of any sort of 
unified command at that point. It was to be assumed, therefore, that a swift German 
advance to the south-east with sufficient mobile forces would not encounter enemy 
resistance of any significance anywhere along the route to Baku. Events in the fol- 
lowing days seemed to confirm his enthusiastic prediction.''* On 9 August, the day 
that Krasnodar, Ejsk and Majkop all fell, FHO reported that the impression that the 
Soviet leadership was no longer in overall control of the forces operating against 
Army Group A was being continually reinforced. It hardly seemed possible that the 
enemy could put up a sustained defence of the north-western Caucasus, especially 
as prisoner statements suggested that the combat power of his units here was sink- 
ing on each successive day. Instead, it was presumed that he would try to pull back 
towards the coastal road to Batumi under cover of rearguards on the Kuban’ and 
in the mountain passes. Alternatively, he might attempt to withdraw his forces by 
sea, though this had not yet been observed. Before Ist Panzer Army, the loss of Pja- 
tigorsk combined with the poor combat effectiveness of the enemy troops seemed 
to preclude the creation of a defensive line along the river Kuma. Fifty kilometres 
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further east, air reconnaissance had indicated that the Soviets were pulling away 
from Prokhladnyj to the south and east, especially through the Georgian Military 
Road. This suggested that the Germans could initially expect a strong defence only 
at the river Terek if the situation continued to develop as quickly as before, though 
possibly also in the mountain passes and the area Groznyj—Makhachkala.'"” 

On the following day, I Flak Corps (DeBloch) noted that the only railway line 
through the Caucasus (Armavir—Belorechensk—Tuapse) was of particular impor- 
tance to the Soviets. It could now be assumed that the persistent air attacks on the 
final stretch running to the coast — which disrupted traffic on it several times a day — 
would make the retreat of Soviet troops to Tuapse particularly difficult.'?° 

During the midday conference at FHQu Wehrwolf near Vinnitsa in the 
Ukraine on 12 August, Hitler vetoed the use of Ist Mountain Division (Major- 
General Hubert Lanz) and 4th Mountain Division (Major-General Karl Eglseer) 
east of Mount Elbrus, arguing that this would lead to an unnecessary dispersion 
of forces, though he did leave both units in the high mountains. He ordered that 
the right wing of Army Group A should be given priority with respect to fuel 
so that it could fulfil its task of taking the Black Sea coast.'?! Two days later 
he ordered 13th Panzer Division and 16th Infantry Division (mot.) to XXXX 
Panzer Corps (Ist Panzer Army) because it appeared that the enemy was gath- 
ering strong forces around Makhachkala as a forward defence of Baku.'” It 
seemed, however, as though this would not adversely affect operations towards 
the south. In fact, at this juncture, most commanders in Army Group A were 
certain that Soviet resistance in the Caucasus would collapse within a matter 
of weeks.'* This buoyancy was justified by an FHO report dated 16 August 
which confirmed that around 500,000 prisoners had been captured and approxi- 
mately 5,000 enemy tanks, over 5,000 guns and 220 aircraft put out of action by 
ground forces alone since the beginning of Blau. The Russian infantry was no 
longer showing the hardness and stamina in the offensive that it had once pos- 
sessed. Instead, infantry assaults were now only conducted with armour support. 
Artillery was weaker than before and units had a tendency to save ammunition, 
though the report suggested that this could possibly be because of stockpiling 
for larger operations or due to shortages. In the tactical conduct of armoured 
warfare, Soviet commanders were still far inferior to their German counter- 
parts. Drivers tended to be good, but gunners were particularly bad, most likely 
because of the insufficient four-week training that they apparently received.'*4 
These sentiments were supported by OKW figures, which showed that in the 
six weeks from | July to 10 August Army Group A alone took almost 310,000 
enemy prisoners and captured or destroyed 522 tanks, 1,555 artillery pieces, 637 
anti-tank guns and 141 anti-aircraft guns.'*> 

From | to 13 August Armeegruppe Ruoff received 3,307 cbm of fuel. From this 
amount, 239 cbm went to 3rd Romanian Army, 781 to the Luftwaffe and 746 to the 
army supply troops. When all allocations had been distributed, only one third of the 
original amount of fuel remained for the corps and divisions.'”° On one day alone 
around this time it expended 258 tonnes of ammunition. Excluding 3rd Romanian 
Army, it also used up 155 cbm of petrol and 69 cbm of diesel. Supplies brought by 
road combined with captured stocks amounted to 49 cbm of petrol.!”” 
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By mid-August Luftwaffe aircraft were operating practically unhindered over 
the Caucasus, resulting in more and more units being sent to where there was 
deemed to be a greater necessity. On the 14th, L./JG 52 was sent to Luftwaffenkom- 
mando Ost (Greim) in the central sector before Moscow, which was the site of par- 
ticularly strong Soviet relief offensives. The majority of the remaining units of IV 
Fliegerkorps were sent to Stalingrad a few days later. However, just as the German 
command was making these operational changes, the Soviets were regrouping. 
Though fuel and ammunition shortages were responsible somewhat for the reduced 
rate of advance of Ist Panzer Army, the effect of Soviet air attacks was also a sig- 
nificant contributory factor. The new Schwerpunkt at Stalingrad meant that Army 
Group A was now only left with fighter support in the shape of 15.(kroat.)/JG 52 in 
the west (facing 5th Soviet Air Army and the VVS ChF along the Black Sea coast) 
in addition to two thirds of JG 52 plus the headquarters squadron of JG 77 in the 
south-east. Nevertheless, many German pilots were dominant over their adversar- 
ies, inflicting devastating losses on 4th Soviet Air Army further east (149 aircraft 
shot down in September alone). However, they were too few in number to be eve- 
rywhere at once in the vast expanses of the Caucasus.'7* Occasionally, German air- 
craft also had to provide much needed assistance for the other Axis ground forces. 
On the 14th, for instance, approximately 100 aircraft of Luftwaffenkommando Don 
(Lieutenant-General Giinther Korten) supported 2nd Hungarian Army during its 
defensive battles on the Don at Korotojak (75 km due south of Voronezh).!” 

On 16 August, Ist Panzer Army noted that XX XX Panzer Corps was to receive 
one battalion of Ist Mountain Division and a small mountain infantry staff as 
guidance for the light infantry and mountain artillery units and the establishment 
of communications for the coming operations in the mountains. It would also be 
given command of 2nd Romanian Mountain Division (Brigadier loan Dumitrache) 
in addition to special German formations comprised of mountain specialists with 
purpose-built equipment. Members of the Caucasian peoples would make up 
the remainder of its personnel.'*° On the same day, however, FHO reported that 
the enemy had most likely already withdrawn the bulk of his forces beyond the 
mountains to the Black Sea ports. Nevertheless, it was to be expected that the 
evacuation of these troops by sea would be screened by the determined opposition 
of strong rearguards, especially on the road leading through the mountains from 
Khadyzhensk to Tuapse. Before XXX XIX Mountain Corps further east, however, 
there was only slight resistance from widely scattered enemy groupings."*! That 
night the Soviets retreated further south and gave up the most important route 
leading into the Caucasus, the Klukhorskij Pass, which is the highest point on the 
Sukhumi Military Road (2,781 m), 75 kilometres from the town as the crow flies. 
The road to Sukhumi and the Black Sea coast — only a two-day march away — now 
appeared open.'* The final drive against the Black Sea ports was at hand. 

Around the middle of the month the Soviet forces were poorly deployed. The 
main forces of 46th Army (Major-General Vasilij Sergatskov) were at the foot of 
the ridge, closer to the sea, while there were only small units in the passes them- 
selves. The Marukhskij Pass between Russia and Georgia (50 km from Sukhumi in 
a straight line) was being defended by only one reinforced rifle company, while the 
Klukhorskij Pass further east had been screened by only two rifle companies and 
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an engineer platoon. Soon the latter was taken by the Germans, who subsequently 
advanced 10-25 kilometres down the southern slopes of the mountains to threaten 
the town of Sukhumi itself.'* An Army Group A intelligence report dated 
19 August suggested that the Soviets also only had weak forces in the mountain 
passes between the river Laba sector and Mount Elbrus further east (17th Army). 
The enemy had not expected such a quick advance by the Germans and was hoping 
that the mountains alone would be enough for a defence. However, now he was 
beginning to strengthen here, especially in the eastern sector. The Terek bend (Ist 
Panzer Army) would also be strongly defended in order to deny the military roads 
to the Germans. Nevertheless, large movements of troops to the south and east 
suggested that the Soviets were not expecting to hold the northern Caucasus. Most 
importantly, the 20 or so divisions in Transcaucasia did not appear to have been 
thrown into the battle, clearly suggesting that they only had limited combat power. 
It was therefore a possibility that the Caucasian reserves were indeed viewed as 
unreliable by the Soviet high command. The report further noted that there was 
no danger to the east flank from the direction of Astrakhan’. In summing up, the 
army group concluded that the enemy had ‘completely written off’ (vdllig abge- 
schrieben) the Transcaucasus area. However, it also warned that time-consuming 
and exhaustive battles might still lie ahead because of the longer supply lines, the 
large area of operations, limited fuel and the increasingly difficult terrain.'** This 
less than optimistic prognosis was confirmed at the front. 17th Army noted that any 
advance in the western Caucasus would be long and difficult because of stiff enemy 
resistance here. It seemed as if he was not just looking to bide time to bring in more 
men and matériel; he was, rather, trying to stall German operations completely for 
the coming winter.'*> Indeed, the Soviets were not planning on leaving the region 
any time soon. Three weeks before Army Group A had decided that the Soviets 
were about to ‘write off’ the Caucasus, Stalin had ordered that a// tanks being 
manufactured in the Stalingrad tractor factory were to be allocated to Stalingrad 
and North Caucasus Fronts.'*° 

On 21 August a unit of Ist Mountain Division hoisted the German flag on 
the summit of Mount Elbrus, the highest mountain in Europe. The men who 
had proposed this climb were primarily motivated by their desire to conquer the 
peak as opposed to the potential propaganda benefits, though the latter would 
undoubtedly briefly follow. Hitler, however, flew into a rage, claiming that such 
an escapade was a waste of time and resources at a critical juncture in the effort 
to try to reach the Black Sea coast. His vexation has often been portrayed as an 
overreaction to an unimportant issue simply because he wanted to vent his anger 
at the overall slow pace of the operation. However, even List and Konrad were 
sceptical of the idea of pursuing ‘sports endeavours’ considering the shortage of 
forces available to them and the fact that it served no military purpose. When 
Army Group A intercepted a radio message from Ist Mountain Division propos- 
ing the idea, it initially prohibited it. List finally permitted the climb only once he 
had received reassurances that all the passes in the region would be taken first.!*” 
Nevertheless, though Hitler understood the significance of propaganda on world 
opinion as well as anyone, it would be he who decided what was of value in this 
regard, not his commanders. 
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On 22 August the staff of Army Group A incurred Hitler’s wrath. He again 
repeated his demand that a major port would have to be taken to help supply its 
two armies.'** The troops in the mountains, meanwhile, were fully committed and 
advancing inexorably towards the Black Sea. Up to the 23rd, XXX XIX Mountain 
Corps managed to take the most important passes despite tenacious enemy resist- 
ance and to cross the high-mountain ridge on a 150-kilometre front down to the 
southern slopes. The furthest advance was made by III Battalion of 91st Regiment 
(4th Mountain Division), which found itself only 20 kilometres in a straight line 
from the coast.!°° 

Recriminations were soon coming from both armies, too. On the 22nd, Ist 
Panzer Army noted that the Soviets had air superiority because the Luftwaffe had 
been so weak up to that point.'*° Two days later 17th Army claimed that it had not 
had a single combat-effective mobile unit since crossing the Don. Recalling the 
enemy situation at the time of his retreat over the Kuban’, the war diary noted, 
including the massive destruction and chaos in his ranks on the mountain roads, 
one would have been forgiven for believing that a successful thrust to the coast 
should have been possible. In fact, the army suggested that even long before the 
Kuban’ crossing it had had no support from the Luftwaffe, thus giving the Russians 
time to set up a defence in the mountains unhindered. There was, however, one 
slight acknowledgement of the difficulty of the overall situation: the army staff 
stressed that this was not a critique of the higher command, which had to decide 
on the distribution of forces and commitment of the Luftwaffe according to other 
considerations. '*! 

Tensions were not confined to the Wehrmacht. The head of the administration 
department at 3rd Romanian Army headquarters suggested to 17th Army that if 
the Germans were not in a position to supply fuel they should at least report this in 
good time so that the Romanians could act accordingly.'*” Four days later, however, 
the quartermaster of 17th Army gave an overview of the supply situation for the 
Armeegruppe. Addressing the recent complaint from the Romanians with respect 
to the supply of fuel, the army pointed out that it distributed its allocation accord- 
ing to needs. It was also noted that the Romanian units had always been particu- 
larly favoured over their German counterparts. It therefore requested that the same 
economy and supervision measures which applied to the German Army should also 
apply to its allies. The quartermaster further suggested that supplies of ammunition 
and provisions were secured, though fuel stocks were sinking further. !** 

On 26 August Hitler ordered 17th Army not to advance into the high moun- 
tains but instead to simply block the two military roads (Ossetian and Georgian), 
especially as both would be closed due to snow by mid-September.'** However, he 
was now fully justified in sensing that command decisions were being made which 
were proving to be detrimental to operations in the XXX XIX Mountain Corps sec- 
tor. On the same day, Konrad made a grave error when he divided 4th Mountain 
Division, sending a large unit 75 km further west towards Adler instead of con- 
centrating his forces in the passes that had already been taken for the main drive 
on Gudauta and Sukhumi. His corps now held a front of over 200 km from Elbrus 
to the Pseashkho Pass along rugged terrain with no roads, which would inevitably 
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lead to considerable logistical problems. This decision considerably weakened the 
offensive force of 4th Mountain Division at a critical moment in the battle." 

Four days later, during a meeting between List and the commanders of 17th 
Army and its constituent corps, it was noted that air strikes were not as effective in 
the forests as they were in more open, flatter terrain, but at least they would help 
to undermine enemy morale while simultaneously giving encouragement to the 
German troops.'*° The records show, however, that air support was consistent, even 
if it was not available everywhere at once. Throughout July and August German air 
units were continuously harassing and dispersing the retreating Soviets in support 
of the advance on the ground.'*” 

Differences of opinion were not confined to questions of efficient employment 
of aircraft. On the 23rd, FHO noted that the continuous strong traffic from Groznyj 
towards Makhachkala in the eastern sector suggested that the Soviets might not 
necessarily attempt to hold the Terek position at any cost. Instead, they might try 
to defend the mountain passes on the ridge of the Caucasus while simultaneously 
blocking the road to Baku at Makhachkala with all available forces. This opinion 
was based on the observation of lively traffic on the Caspian Sea travelling north- 
bound from Makhachkala to Astrakhan’ transporting, inter alia, men and horses. 
It now seemed possible that the Red Army troops which would be left over once 
the Caucasus region was surrendered — for which there were definite signs — would 
be sent to the focal point of the coming battles, possibly around Stalingrad or the 
lower Volga.'** On the following day, however, 1st Panzer Army reported that the 
Soviet command seemingly wanted to hold the oil-producing areas of Groznyj in 
the Terek bend as well as the Georgian Military Road with all means available to it, 
including heavily manned and improved defensive positions on the southern bank 
of the river.'” 

On 30 August Hitler once again showed his disquiet at the rate of advance of 
Army Group A. He had not been displeased at the original commitment of forces; 
rather, he was unhappy that the staff had not regrouped its forces once it real- 
ized that the offensive had stalled. He also tacitly conceded that Makhachkala and 
Astrakhan’ would now be the targets for the end of 1942; Baku and its oilfields 
would have to wait until the following year.'° Nevertheless, both cities were still 
important targets. Makhachkala, for example, was as significant to the Soviets as 
Baku because of the importance of shipping on the Caspian Sea and of remov- 
ing local inhabitants as well as material of industrial and economic value from 
the grasp of the advancing Germans. It also acted as a disembarkation point for 
troops heading to the front.'*'! On the following day, Hitler sanctioned List’s plan 
to concentrate at three separate points in the sector held by 17th Army: Anapa and 
Novorossijsk, followed by a drive southwards along the coast; both sides of the 
road to Tuapse, where as strong a force as possible was to be deployed in order to 
prevent any stalling of the attack; and on the road to Sukhumi, where XXXXIX 
Mountain Corps would concentrate the units freed up by reducing the number of 
troops holding the passes further east.'°? 

It has been suggested that it was a fundamental error of military strategy on 
Hitler’s part to send the Italian Alpini Corps (Lieutenant-General Gabriele Nasci) 
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to the Don bend — where it would ostensibly be of little use — instead of into the 
mountains.'™ Indeed, certain commanders fighting in the Caucasus were frustrated 
by this seemingly incongruous decision, which went against the original opera- 
tional plan. The commander of Ist Mountain Division still believed 35 years after 
the war that Edelweif could have been brought to a successful conclusion if Hitler 
had not sent these divisions to the Don, where Lanz believed they were effectively 
‘sacrificed’ (verheizt).'™ It must be remembered, however, that the Alpini divisions 
were perfectly suited to combat in non-mountainous terrain. At the beginning of the 
year Army Group South requested two new Italian divisions to arrive before April 
to rebuild the expeditionary corps (CSIR) into a fully combat-effective force once 
again. The army group specified its preference for Alpini divisions as they were 
more suited to the rigours of war in the east than the two divisions currently com- 
prising the corps (9th Semi-Motorized Division Pasubio and 52nd Semi-Motorized 
Division Torino) because of their personnel, structure and mobility. Pasubio and 
Torino could then be used in a security capacity in the rear.'*> The commander- 
in-chief of 8th Italian Army (Gariboldi) was also particularly grateful to see the 
Alpini Corps take up defensive positions along the Don on 19 August as he felt 
that his sector was too long, even after the arrival of 3rd Romanian Army to his 
right.'°¢ Finally, one must also acknowledge the fact that the corps was sent to the 
Stalingrad axis rather than the Caucasus because the Comando Supremo wanted all 
Italian units in the east to serve under a single command.'*” 

It is not within the remit of the present work to discuss in detail the steps taken 
by the German high command to strengthen allied armies on the Stalingrad axis. 
However, some points are important as they affected operations further south and 
are often overlooked. For instance, Hitler was incensed when he discovered that 
the majority of 22nd Panzer Division, which he had ordered on four separate occa- 
sions to be deployed behind 8th Italian Army, was still fighting in the Don bend 
further south at the end of August.'** Three weeks later Army Group B issued direc- 
tions for the stiffening of the front being held by the satellite armies, especially 
in the Italian and Hungarian sectors (where an enemy offensive was anticipated). 
Defensive strength was to be enhanced by all means possible, beginning with an 
increase in the number of prisoners of war and locals employed in building defen- 
sive positions. As much firepower as possible was to be sited in the front line, with 
reserves so tight behind that they could be ready within hours to react to any break- 
through. Lastly, German units in the area were to be used as a mobile reserve.'? 
In an addendum to the above, it was stated that there was to be day and night air 
reconnaissance of the railway lines opposite the satellite armies so that the deploy- 
ment of fresh troops by the enemy could be monitored. Continuous observation 
of the enemy bridgeheads around Serafimovich (3rd Romanian Army) was also 
ordered.'® Furthermore, the OKH ordered that from mid-October four German 
tank destroyer battalions were to be rested and refitted and each reinforced with 
7.62 cm Pak 36(r) self-propelled anti-tank guns (known as the Marder). Rehabilita- 
tion was to be completed by the end of December, with the units to be specifically 
used by Army Group South to support the satellite armies.'*' Throughout October, 
3rd Romanian Army repulsed several strong Soviet probing attacks with the help of 
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fresh second-echelon divisions, which profited from better training and equipment 
plus the fact that the army held a shorter frontage than VI Corps (4th Romanian 
Army) to the south of the city, all of which led to higher morale. The Germans — 
pleased with Romanian performances here — no longer believed it was neces- 
sary to weaken their forces at Stalingrad in order to reinforce this sector.'® This, 
however, was not the case on every front. A month earlier, II] Panzer Corps (Ist 
Panzer Army) had complained bitterly that the many Romanian desertions were an 
instructive measure of their combat worth, particularly in the defensive. Similarly, 
the numerous casualties were a result of the frequent withdrawals in the face of 
Soviet attacks and the subsequent efforts to regain this lost territory.'° 

By the end of August the Germans had taken 625,000 prisoners and had cap- 
tured or destroyed approximately 7,000 tanks, 6,000 guns and over 400 aircraft. 
This resulted in a more cautious approach by the Stavka — notwithstanding Stalin’s 
Order No. 227 — which saw the Soviet high command now more anxious than ever 
to retain as many forces in the field as possible. German losses, however, were 
more significant, rising to approximately 200,000 men for the entire Ostheer in 
August alone, only about half of whom were replaced.' Nevertheless, Russian 
casualties were not inconsequential if one considers that their manpower reserves 
were, according to FHO, by no means inexhaustible (see Chapter 6). 

On 3 September, and now committed to the drive on Gudauta, Hitler ordered 
that the advance of XXXXIX Mountain Corps would continue as before despite 
protestations from List, who wanted the bulk of its forces redeployed to Majkop on 
the Tuapse axis. However, Hitler tried to assuage him by suggesting that the battles 
in this sector would develop more quickly now, especially as strong air formations 
could soon be expected (a promise which was later realized).'*° On the following 
day at Pjatigorsk, List met with Kleist, who also believed that progress depended 
primarily on air support. 1st Panzer Army noted that if the German fighter, bomber 
and anti-aircraft formations were reinforced in order to overcome Soviet air supe- 
riority, Ordzhonikidze (Vladikavkaz) and Groznyj could be reached. The army also 
felt that taking Makhachkala before the end of the year was still decisive, though 
reinforcements would be needed for this task. List could offer at best a further 
Romanian mountain division from the Crimea, though units given up to 4th Panzer 
Army would only become available once again if the situation at Stalingrad per- 
mitted.'® An indication of the difficulties faced by 1st Panzer Army at this time is 
evident from its expenditure of ammunition, which amounted to approximately 
1,000 tonnes in just two days at the beginning of the month along its entire front.!” 

Meanwhile, in the high-mountain sector, XXXXIX Mountain Corps summa- 
rized that, despite obvious supply problems, it felt that it was possible to get to 
the coast with the greatest commitment of man, beast and machine. It also noted, 
however, that this should not be tried if contact could not be expected in a short 
time with another group coming south along the coast. The staff concluded that 
the best plan of action was to take four or five reinforced battalions and send them 
to XXXXIV Corps (General Maximilian de Angelis) on the Tuapse axis.’ On 
the 7th, Jodl met with the chief of staff of Army Group A (Greiffenberg) and the 
Commander in Chief of XXXXIX Mountain Corps (Konrad) at the headquarters 
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of the army group in Stalino (Donetsk). They agreed that the corps should not 
continue the attack towards the coast but should instead block the passes and give 
up all remaining forces to its neighbour as suggested. A decision from the OKH 
was to arrive on the following day.'® 

When Jodl returned and proclaimed that he fully concurred with List’s assess- 
ment of the overall situation, Hitler was apoplectic with rage. He no doubt believed 
that the OKW chief of operations was blaming him for the weaknesses which had 
become apparent in the campaign. He refused for some time afterwards to shake 
hands or dine with Jodl or Keitel, and even considered relieving them of their 
positions. He also insisted on having two stenographers present at every situa- 
tion conference and briefing in future so that the generals could not — as he saw 
it — misconstrue his words in their favour.'” The first three were brought to his 
headquarters from the Reichstag and sworn in on 12 September. Their subsequent 
records of these meetings amounted to approximately 500 pages every day.'7! 

On the 9th, Greiffenberg reported that Hitler had decided that a separate thrust 
by XXXXIX Mountain Corps to the coast should be abandoned. Instead, as many 
elements of the formation as possible were to be sent to XXXXIV Corps as rec- 
ommended by the front-line commanders. A directive to this effect was issued the 
following day.'” 

Meanwhile, further east, Army Group A reported to the OKH that it first 
intended to let the Soviets attack its bridgehead in the Terek bend before riposting. 
Hitler believed that this proposal was ‘completely wrong’ (véllig falsch) as it would 
lead to the loss of these hard-won positions, especially if the enemy was allowed 
to bring in strong reinforcements.'” On the following day he dismissed List and 
effectively took personal command of the army group. He had already had strong 
reservations about the field marshal’s personality, which had now been confirmed 
in the previous two months by List’s pessimistic attitude towards the assigned 
operational goals, the deployment of ground and air forces, and the fuel situation.'” 
If there was one characteristic that Hitler could not forgive in an officer, it was any 
tendency to take a gloomy view of troublesome situations. For instance, he would 
later admonish Rommel after the Normandy campaign in 1944 by suggesting that 
though Germany’s most revered field marshal was a fine and spirited leader of men, 
he turned completely fatalistic at the slightest hint of perceived difficulties. A man 
could not be a military commander, Hitler opined, if he was not an optimist.'” 

Greiffenberg remained as chief of staff in Stalino and flew to OKH headquarters 
on the 12th for a two-day visit to be briefed on the new command situation.'”° On 
the 14th, Halder ordered that 17th Army and Ist Panzer Army would, as before, 
report via the chief of operations to the army group. However, they would now also 
have to supply any situation assessments and intentions which were not in the daily 
reports directly to the Operations Department of the General Staff. Each day, Army 
Group A would have to send a 1:200 000 or, if necessary, a 1:100 000 scale map by 
courier to Vinnitsa. Fundamental operational decisions were to be sanctioned by the 
OKH first; then, the chief of staff of the army group was empowered to make deci- 
sions based on the orders which he received from the General Staff. It was further 
stressed that in order to allow the Army command to come to quick decisions it was 
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necessary to make the reports more detailed than before. Finally, both armies were 
to send officers back to Army headquarters on a regular basis to report in person 
to the OKH.'” The corps, meanwhile, were to send a 1:200 000 scale map every 
second day to the armies which showed the exact positions of their constituent bat- 
talions. Details of the dispositions of the artillery, anti-aircraft and rocket-launcher 
battalions plus the siting of anti-tank weapons were to be included.'” Hitler also 
received proposals and requests of a tactical nature by telegraph via the OKH.'” 

Hitler also lost little time adjusting to his new role. Armeegruppe Ruoff informed 
XXXXIX Mountain Corps that he wanted a sample of a combat report on the bat- 
tles which the forward elements of 4th Mountain Division had recently fought. 
This was also to comprise a comprehensive account of the course of events — 
especially orders given by the corps and division — as well as the dispatches sent by 
the division to the corps about its own and the enemy situation, including dates and 
times. Reconnaissance reports on the condition of roads and tracks were especially 
important and were also to be contained in the report.'*° 

Though a recently discovered stenographic record of a meeting between Hitler 
and Keitel on 18 September undoubtedly depicts a man who has accepted that the 
strategic goals for that year will now no longer be achieved, it also reveals some 
interesting insights into his original operational ideas for the Caucasus sector. It 
further shows the way some of his generals either failed to carry out the orders they 
had been given or else did not use their own initiative in terms of concentrating 
their forces when the pace of the advance slowed."*! 

Beginning with the strategic concept for Blau and Edelweif, Hitler was not 
alone in believing in the advantages to be gained from German troops marching 
into Mesopotamia and beyond. Many in the OKH — including Halder — as well as 
his field commanders not only agreed with the operational plan of advance via the 
Caucasus but also shared his optimism with respect to its potential success. In fact, 
they even encouraged him with situation assessments that were quite simply mis- 
leading (see Chapter 6 for a thorough analysis of German intelligence reports). The 
document further shows Hitler’s propensity at this point to insist on responsibility 
not only for questions of strategy but now also for operational and even sometimes 
tactical issues. It is also evident from the transcript that he demanded complete 
obedience and subordination from his generals, which, to his mind, they had not 
shown up to that point.'*? 

Hitler asserted that he had originally ordered that XXXXIX Mountain Corps 
should be concentrated for an attack on Tuapse. He makes it clear during this pri- 
vate conversation with Keitel that he had initially only been informed of three 
points through which to reach Transcaucasia: the route Majkop—Tuapse, through 
the Georgian Military Road, and to the east of the mountains towards Baku. It was 
only once German forces had pushed eastwards towards Groznyj and south-east 
into the mountains proper that another option became available to them: namely, an 
advance by XXXXIX Mountain Corps on the coastal town of Gudauta as an aux- 
iliary operation to the main thrust from Majkop to Tuapse. At the end of August, 
and irritated by the slow rate of advance, Hitler ordered that 4th Mountain Division 
was to begin its intended attack towards Gudauta at once. He added sharp criticism 
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of the staff of Army Group A as well as the OKH for not concentrating forces at 
the key points, which he had good reason to do. Then, once this operation in the 
Gudauta sector failed, he conceded that if XXXXIX Mountain Corps could not 
reach the coast here then it would have to regroup for the attack on Tuapse, which 
was what he would have preferred from the beginning.'* 

However, he was adamant that the issue of the importance of taking Tuapse as 
quickly as possible had already been discussed in many meetings with his military 
advisors, including both Halder and Jodl, because of its importance as a major port 
for both the supply of the Army and the shipping of crude oil to Romania, as well 
as a road and railway hub. Of all three options available for crossing the Caucasus, 
he insisted that Tuapse had always been the most significant. Now, however, Jodl 
was acting as if he had never heard these sentiments, even though this course of 
action had been decided on long before the German troops had even approached 
the Caucasus, which infuriated Hitler.'* 

He was further incensed by some of the decisions taken by List. Hitler noted that 
in their meeting of 31 August he had insisted that the mountain divisions should have 
been used at Tuapse as soon as the advance on Gudauta had halted, but that he had 
been told by List that the Jager (light infantry) divisions in this sector would suffice 
for a breakthrough. Here lay the crux of his accusation against the leadership of the 
army group: namely, that he had originally been unaware of the roads to the coast via 
the high mountains; that the Majkop—Tuapse axis should always have been the focus 
of operations and that the strength of the army group had been dissipated when the 
mountain divisions had been taken away from this Schwerpunkt. During this meeting 
List had even insisted that he did not have a large-scale map of the region, which Hit- 
ler found completely incomprehensible (though it was later shown that Army Group 
A had received such a map on 6 June). Two weeks later Goring was at the meeting 
with Hitler attended by Konrad and insisted that the three to four tonnes of supplies 
that the latter would need daily for his drive on Gudauta would not pose any problem 
for the Luftwaffe. In fact, Konrad had not been sceptical about the chances of success 
of this operation, only about potential supply afterwards. Hitler responded that this 
would not be an issue given that his troops could be supplied by air, as they would 
only be 130 km or so from the nearest airfield. Hitler further suggested that they 
could be supplied by sea — if necessary with E-boats or even by submarine. If indeed 
this was how the conversation between Hitler and Konrad went, then Konrad was far 
more optimistic than he had been when he had met with List and Jodl at Stalino in the 
now infamous conference the previous week, where he had argued that the advance 
towards Gudauta was simply not feasible because of difficulties of terrain and sup- 
ply. It had annoyed Hitler immensely that Jodl had not asserted the importance of the 
Gudauta operation, insisting that when he sent somebody from his headquarters to 
the front it was to convey his wishes, not simply to adopt the view of the commander 
at the front.'** It was evidently all the more frustrating for him because it was Jodl 
and the OKW who had originally extended the front by broadening the scope of the 
operation further eastwards. 

It was this lack of faith in his generals to carry out his orders as he demanded 
that led him to have stenographic accounts made of his future conversations with 
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them. He pondered the question of why he should even bother to have a situation 
conference in the first place if his Army and WFSt. chiefs were simply going to 
disregard his wishes. They had ignored his express command to attempt to break 
through to the coast at Tuapse initially; there had been endless delays as units were 
shifted around, giving the enemy time to recover; and when Jodl had decided on 
the operation towards Gudauta they should have at least attempted to concentrate 
and break through there, but not at seven different points along the main mountain 
ridge. It was, as Hitler insisted, a ‘terrible catalogue of errors’ on the part of the 
leadership.'*° His insistence that the Soviets could not have operated in the gaps 
between a smaller number of thrusts is also valid considering their overall weak- 
ness, lack of initiative and inexperience compared to their German adversary.'*” 

Meanwhile, on the left wing of the army group, intelligence seemed to confirm 
the German assumption that the Soviets were in full retreat. Aerial reconnaissance 
noted strong activity on the road from Groznyj to Makhachkala in both directions 
(approximately 2,000 trucks and 400 animal-drawn vehicles), but the greater part 
of the traffic was heading south-eastwards.'** A Red Army deserter also claimed 
just over a week later that a significant number of transport vehicles were leav- 
ing Ordzhonikidze in a southerly direction along the Georgian Military Road.'*° 
However, by early September the Soviets were equally convinced that the Germans 
had become ‘considerably weakened’.'” In a general assessment of the situation at 
this time, the staff of Transcaucaus Front noted that the enemy was now simply try- 
ing to advance on a day-by-day basis concentrating along the most important axes 
leading to the main population centres of the North Caucasus: Grozny, Ordzhoni- 
kidze and Novorossijsk.'”! 

In mid-September, Army Group A gave its actual strength at the beginning of 
the month as 9,698 officers, 3,219 clerks, 53,622 NCOs and 279,675 men.'” These 
figures — from the German reporting category /st-Stdrke — were an indicator of the 
overall number of personnel in a given formation, including convalescents due to 
return within four (later eight) weeks, units given up temporarily to other com- 
mands and soldiers on leave. The shortfall in personnel at this time was a total of 
44,154 officers, NCOs and men.'* Numbers were similar for the Red Army, with 
a total of 109,134 men comprising the Black Sea Group of Forces (in the western 
half of the sector) towards the end of the month.'** Yet whatever some German gen- 
erals might have said after the war about the chances of success of certain opera- 
tions in the southern sector, at the time they were often still very optimistic. On the 
12th, Ruoff suggested that he had ‘full confidence’ in the success of the undertak- 
ing towards Tuapse. It would certainly take some time, he noted, but in this region 
winter did not set in until the end of October, by which time he imagined the coast 
would be reached.'*° The Black Sea Group of Forces also noted that the enemy 
before it was being reinforced with large numbers of troops and much equipment 
and was continuing his offensive operations with strong air support.'*° 

On the 13th, Hitler decided to send the Slovak Mobile Division (General Jozef 
Turanec) eastwards immediately.'*” This unit was to bolster 1st Panzer Army as no 
others could be spared from Army Group B as originally intended. On the same 
day a further order was issued, this time forcing 17th Army to give up the Slovak 
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heavy artillery regiment to its neighbour. However, the chief of operations of the 
former argued that this would have a detrimental effect on the drive on Tuapse.'* 
Nevertheless, the Soviets were increasing their strength before Ist Panzer Army, 
resulting in a critical situation emerging north of the Terek, which would mean hav- 
ing to take armoured formations out of the bridgehead further south and reinforcing 
the northern flank even though the army group believed this to be an undesirable 
solution.' Consequently, on the following day, Hitler instead ordered that SS 
Division (mot.) Wiking would be sent as reinforcement — a definite improvement as 
far as the staff of Army Group A was concerned.” 

The hopes expressed in August that the Soviets seemed resigned to losing the 
Caucasus were now dissipating somewhat by mid-September. FHO noted that the 
appearance of units originally withdrawn from the northern sector around Vologda 
in July gave an indication of how important the defence of the Caucasus had 
become for the Soviet leadership. On a more positive note, though, it also sug- 
gested that the units available to the Red Army in the region appeared to be insuf- 
ficient for the task at hand.?"! 

On the 16th, having visited both LII Corps and XX XX Panzer Corps, the quar- 
termaster of Ist Panzer Army noted that neither had any concerns with respect 
to fuel. Ammunition, however, was still being used at a considerably high rate. 
Nevertheless, the situation had been mastered following the unexpected early 
arrival of the first two munitions trains.” 

On the 18th, Hitler emphasized to Keitel that priority lay with the Tuapse opera- 
tion. It was most important to break through to the Black Sea, while the attack 
on the Georgian Military Road and on towards Baku was secondary. Two days 
later the regrouping of units on the Tuapse axis was complete. The troops involved 
included mainly mountain and light infantry divisions, the latter having also been 
trained in mountain warfare. The breakthrough to the Black Sea was also of 
decisive importance if the German forces were to gain the most favourable and 
shortest winter line as possible. The Luftwaffe would be heavily involved, though 
its assistance would be staggered from north to south: on the 22nd it would support 
V Corps, then LVII Panzer Corps (General Friedrich Kirchner) for the next two 
days, followed by XXXXIV Corps for a further two days and finally XXXXIX 
Mountain Corps on 2 October.“ 

By this time, however, the German Air Force was no longer alone in the south- 
ern Russian skies. On 17 September there were 460 sorties by enemy aircraft in the 
Luftflotte 4 sector (including 205 at Stalingrad, 90 at Novorossijsk and 75 around 
the area Mozdok—Kizljar). The enemy was believed to have about four times that 
number of machines altogether in the region: 

Until the end of the month there was an average of well over 450 enemy sorties 
each day, with numbers generally divided between Stalingrad in the north and the 
line Mozdok—Novorossijsk further south, with Schwerpunkte against both every 
now and again (though mainly at Stalingrad).*°> On 20 September Luftflotte 4 had 
a total of 905 aircraft at its disposal, 516 of which were combat-ready.””° 

Towards the end of the month Ist Panzer Army pointed to its surprisingly 
rapid advance in the Terek salient. The passive nature of the enemy here indicated 
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Table 7.2 Estimated Soviet Airfield Occupancies, 
17 September 1942 


Area Machines 
Astrakhan’ 49 
Black Sea Coast 213 
Groznyj—Makhachkala—Derbent 562 
Tbilisi-Kirovabad (Gjandzha) 184 
Erevan 77 
Baku 125 
Stalingrad 644 
Total 1,854 
Total (19 November) 1,668 


weakness, despite his numerical superiority. He seemed to be badly mauled and cer- 
tain units had only low combat effectiveness. In order to finally gain the initiative, 
the army intended to resume the offensive towards Ordzhonikidze once SS-Wiking 
arrived.” However, intelligence showed that the enemy before Ist Panzer Army 
was not concentrating as to be expected in the Terek bridgehead in front of the suc- 
cessful German advance but instead to the north of the river opposite the German 
defensive front. This was obviously a positive development with respect to the attack 
on Ordzhonikidze, but the numerous enemy tanks which had been identified further 
north constituted a considerable danger for the eastern front of the army. They were in 
terrain accessible to armour and would have good possibilities against the weak flank, 
including the threat of cutting off the German troops operating in the salient.”°* This 
problem was addressed by Hitler when he concurred with Jodl’s suggestion to deploy 
Gen.Kdo.z.b.V. Felmy on the left wing of Army Group A. He stipulated, however, 
that the original plan to use this unit south of the Caucasus still remained, so it was not 
to be used in situations which would lead to a reduction of its combat effectiveness.” 

Halder was relieved of his duties on 24 September and was succeeded by the 
chief of staff of Army Group D (OB West) in France (Zeitzler). According to the 
former, Hitler was now determined to impose his own will on the General Staff and 
to instil a fanatical belief in National Socialism in its officers. However, Halder’s 
departure was welcomed by the OK W with ‘unconcealed joy’, while the OKH and 
many commanders at the front viewed it as deliverance from the recent unbearable 
crisis of confidence.?"° 

Hitler’s choice as Halder’s successor suggested the type of officer who would 
henceforth be entrusted with important leadership positions. Zeitzler was 11 years 
younger than his predecessor and relatively junior in rank, but these disadvan- 
tages were offset by his confidence and dynamism. His greeting to his new Gen- 
eral Staff colleagues on meeting them for the first time was a loud ‘Heil Hitler!’ 
The keys to victory, Zeitzler declared, would be organization, improvisation, com- 
plete faith in the Fiihrer and willpower. Hitler further cemented his authority over 
the officer corps when he assumed direct control over the Army Personnel Office 
(Heerespersonalamt) on | October, which meant that he could implement changes 
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without hindrance, such as those regarding postings. Thus, for example, seniority 
as a condition for promotion fell further into the background as performance — 
especially at the front — became the most important criterion. Personnel regula- 
tions that had already been introduced in February and June of that year were now 
strengthened with two new Fiihrer Orders dated 4 October and 4 November, which 
allowed for officers who had performed well in their duties as front-line command- 
ers to advance more rapidly through the ranks. Hitler further insisted that adher- 
ence to the principles of National Socialism was a prerequisite for new postings to 
troop commands, which in turn also facilitated speedy promotion.*" 

Operations at the front continued as before. On the morning of the 25th there 
was an armed reconnaissance mission with 14 Ju 87 dive bombers in support of the 
advancing infantry in its push south-westwards towards Kurinskij (23 km north- 
east of Shaumjan). The actual time spent engaging the enemy was 40 minutes.” 
Two hours later 15 Ju 87s attacked Red Army field positions to the north of the 
town, this time for 30 minutes. One direct hit into a mortar position was reported, 
where a large explosion was observed.?!* There was a total of 77 sorties flown in 
seven missions that day by II./StG 77 alone. On the same day, 17th Army noted that 
the difficulties posed by terrain would always persist. However, once the troops 
broke through the improved enemy positions the battles would become ‘easier’. 
Up to that point the Soviets seemed to be only feeding local reserves into the battle 
in addition to battalions which had been improvised and hastily sent to the front. It 
was therefore all the more important to start the attack along the entire front with- 
out further delays. For this reason Ruoff refused permission for XX XXIV Corps to 
allow 97th Jager Division to postpone its attack for two days. The war diary further 
noted that the promised air support for the attack corps had been incessant and 
especially effective once again.” 

Front-line commanders were now adamant that attacks should be going in 
fast to keep the defenders off balance. However, they were also aware of the 
necessity of indirect support from the Luftwaffe. On the 23rd, for example, 
air reconnaissance observed a convoy of 30 ships in Gelendzhik.”!> Three days 
later 17th Army once again asked for stronger air support in order to disrupt 
the Soviet naval forces which were bringing in replacements from the Soviet- 
Turkish border region.’'° The importance of attacking shipping was self-evident 
to Hitler and the German high command, even if it was not necessarily appreci- 
ated later. On the final day of the month, 17th Army reported that new Soviet 
units had not been detected in the past few days, suggesting that the truck and 
ship traffic which had been observed must be bringing in replacements as well 
as supplies.?!’ Just over a week later Hitler — acting on a suggestion from the 
new chief of staff the previous day — ordered commando raids by sea in order 
to disrupt the enemy supply line along the coastal road to the south-east of 
Novorossijsk.?'* This type of operation was one which Hitler identified strongly 
with, as evidenced by his part in the planning and preparation of operations at 
the Dirschau (Tezew) bridge in Poland in 1939, the attack on Fort Eben-Emael 
in Belgium in 1940 and the airborne invasion of Crete in 1941, all of which were 
daring raids which held the promise of swift results.?!° 
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Towards the end of the month 17th Army noted that ammunition and fuel 
supplies were satisfactory.” At this time its units operating in the high mountains 
still generally had their full establishment, as did the Jdger divisions. However, 
all the other divisions had suffered quantitatively and qualitatively as the young 
replacements did not have sufficient training. In spite of these difficulties, the war 
diary could note positively that the enemy only had a motley collection of forces 
at his disposal, which had been insufficiently trained and thrown together, though 
obviously he held the advantage of being the defender.”' Nevertheless, certain 
German units were strong in other ways. On the last day of the month, for instance, 
46th Infantry Division (XXXXIX Mountain Corps) had a 90% degree of mobility, 
with almost all its authorized strength in terms of weapons.” 

Hitler’s assessment of the quality of the enemy replacements had proven to 
be correct, while air support was also having a significant effect along the entire 
front. By the end of September both air corps in the southern theatre were deployed 
against core targets, especially the railways and shipping.> However, the troops 
were not being completely neglected. On the 28th, 17th Army recorded that the 
Luftwaffe had once again provided effective assistance during its offensive and 
defensive battles.°* The following day, it noted the exemplary support afforded the 
different attack corps by their own aircraft.”° 

By October, the German personnel situation — which had improved slightly up 
to the end of July — had now deteriorated significantly. Conversely, there had been 
a marked increase in the number of Red Army troops now facing Army Group A 
in the Caucasus, with nine Soviet armies now making up Transcaucasus Front.” 
However, the enemy was still deploying replacements gleaned from such disparate 
sources as officer cadet schools, construction troop units and prisons. On a more 
positive note, the bulk of what was believed to be IV Guards Cavalry Corps had 
been withdrawn from Shaumjan, thereby increasing the possibility of a successful 
drive on Tuapse.””’ 

On 4 October, II./StG 77 flew 9 missions totalling 75 sorties, ranging from 
attacks on artillery and infantry positions near Kushiko (Kushinka, 58 km east 
of Tuapse) to a troop assembly in the bend on the Pshish river to the south-west 
of Kurinskij (44 km north-east Tuapse); the northern section of the winding road 
through the Gojtkhskij Pass (just south of Gornyj on the road to Tuapse); artillery 
positions on the south-eastern slope of a hill to the north of Kushiko; a battery to 
the south-east of the village of Maratuki (2 km north-west of Kushiko); a large 
tanker (up to 8,000 GRT) in the port of Tuapse; and, in the sector held by I st Panzer 
Army, two armoured trains 3 kilometres south of El’khotovo (one hit with an SC 
250 bomb on one train and two on the other).””8 

At the beginning of the month SS-Wiking withdrew its front without permis- 
sion, prompting Ist Panzer Army to inform LII Corps two days later that it was to 
instruct the division that, as a basic principle, permission from the superior author- 
ity was needed before any withdrawal was conducted from a position which had 
already been taken. In this particular case, any deviation from the order issued 
should at least have been reported immediately; otherwise, all leadership broke 
down and the OKH ended up receiving an incorrect report from the corps and 
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army.””? On the same day, the army noted that the ammunition and fuel situation 
was secured. However, rationing was by far the highest priority for the moment.**° 

On 5 October FHO noted that incoming enemy troop movements via 
Makhachkala were continuing, with the bulk of the forces apparently being sent to 
the south of the Terek and others heading north.”*! On the following day Hitler once 
again ordered the long-term disruption of the railway line to the north of the river 
between Kizljar and Astrakhan’.?*? 

At this time 17th Army noted that it was its intention to finally punch through to 
Tuapse in the next few days by breaking enemy resistance at decisive points and by 
not allowing his reinforcements to fully influence the situation. In order to achieve 
this it was imperative to make full use of the available air support, which had 
recently been extensively reinforced. IV Fliegerkorps would begin by supporting 
XXXXIX Mountain Corps with all means available to it; then, subject to the course 
of the operation there, parts of the air corps would support LVII Panzer Corps for 
the following two days during its assault on Khatyps in addition to supporting 
XXXXIV Corps on the 8th and 9th in its attempt to unite the spearhead groups.”* 
However, the army still only made small advances despite the strong support which 
it received during this period.?** On the 7th, for example, seven He 111 H-6 bombers 
of III./KG 55 attacked the line of communication Tuapse—Shaumjan with 14,000 
kilogrammes of bombs (7 SC 1000s and 28 SC 250s).75 The following day 13 
more attacked troop concentrations and field positions eastwards of the halt point 
at the intersection of the river Pshish and the railway line Tuapse—Navaginskoe.”*° 
On the morning of the 11th a further three attacked troops and artillery positions on 
the mountain road to the east of Tuapse and west of the village of Gojtkh, dropping 
6,000 kilogrammes of bombs (3 SC 1000s and 12 SC 250s).”*’ Later that afternoon 
eight bombers attacked troop concentrations, artillery positions and narrow points 
on the same stretch of road once again. This time, a total of 11,400 kilogrammes of 
bombs were dropped (8 SC 500s, 48 SC 50s and 20 SC 250s).** In the first ten days 
of the month the Luftwaffe flew 2,498 sorties against Transcaucasus Front based 
on Soviet figures (636 against the Northern Group and 1,862 against the Black Sea 
Group of Forces).”*° According to German sources, in the whole area of Luftflotte 
4 (i.e., both southern army groups), the Luftwaffe flew 10,207 sorties compared to 
4,386 by the VVS in the ten days between 27 September and 6 October.” 

On the 8th, FHO reported that enemy activity seemed to be subsiding before 
army groups B and North, while simultaneously increasing before A and Centre. 
He now seemed to want to hold the Caucasus and the area around Groznyj, if nec- 
essary, by bringing in additional forces, though the point of main effort would be 
against Army Group Centre according to available evidence. Nevertheless, 17th 
Army noted that enemy reinforcements in its sector for the month of September 
numbered some 21,500 men — a not insignificant figure.**! 

On 9 October the quartermaster of 17th Army could report that the fuel situation 
of 0.5 VS among the troops was ‘satisfactory’ .?” 

The following day, 3rd Romanian Army (General Petre Dumitrescu) was taken 
out of the western Caucasus and placed between 6th Army and 8th Italian Army 
on the Don front. This represented a considerable loss to Army Group A, as all 
coastal defence on the Taman’ Peninsula would now have to be undertaken by 
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German units. On the same day, Ist Panzer Army reported a combat strength of 
77,350 men.*** This figure — from the German reporting category Gefechtsstdrke — 
included the combat and combat-support troops of, inter alia, the infantry, engi- 
neer, reconnaissance and field replacement battalions. It gave an indication of the 
strength of the fighting elements of a given unit, particularly from divisional level 
down, but did not include men attached to trains (combat, supply or baggage), 
maintenance and repair units, or Hiwis.”° 


Map 7.15 German front line, 10 October 1942: Ist Panzer Army. BA-MA RH 2-KART/455. 
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On 10 October XXXXIX Mountain Corps reported the following stocks for the 
forces in the high mountain passes:*° 


Gruppe Schliiter Provisions 7 days 
Ammunition 30 tonnes 
Gruppe Hérl Provisions 14 days 
Ammunition 60 tonnes 
Gruppe Schmitt Provisions 25 days 
Ammunition 3 tonnes 
Gruppe Bauer Provisions 19 days 
Ammunition 12 tonnes 
Gruppe von Scanzoni Provisions 25 days 
Ammunition 30 tonnes 
Gruppe Dauner Provisions 21 days 
Ammunition 22 tonnes 


Altogether, this amounted to approximately two days’ worth of munitions sup- 
plies for the whole corps according to figures from the end of the month. On the 
27th, it reported that an average of 80 tonnes of ammunition per day had been fired 
by all its units. Recently, however, total stocks had sunk to 116 tonnes.” Thus, 
while there was enough for use on a daily basis, a significant stockpile could not be 
accumulated as time went by: everything was now being thrown into the final bat- 
tles. On the same day, the unit received information that the OKH had insisted that 
the provision of the troops in the mountain passes was to be secured at all costs. 
Consequently, it was to supply detailed information for Hitler about the numbers of 
troops to be left in these sectors for the coming winter.“* This data was to include 
a complete report of all the various ration strengths (including Hiwis and Turk 
battalions); combat strengths of the Jager divisions down to company level and of 
artillery units; operational numbers of engineers and anti-tank personnel; and the 
distribution and strength of alarm units and army troops.” 

On the 12th, Kleist requested strong support from the Luftwaffe for his south- 
ern push through the passes, which was granted by the chief of staff of Luftflotte 
4 (Rohden).?° However, the VVS was still operating in considerable numbers 
at this point. For the first two weeks of the month there was a daily average of 
approximately 400 enemy sorties in the area, which then dropped to about 300 
for the following week.”*! In the final days of the month there was a substantial 
increase in incursions, with 517, 775, 473 and 495 recorded on each day from 24 to 
27 October, before the numbers began to decrease once again.» 

On the 13th Konrad wrote expectantly to Gruppe von Bentheim (46th Infantry 
Division) on the eve of its assault on the Tuapse axis that despite the enemy’s quanti- 
tative superiority the Germans would nonetheless prevail. He declared that courage, 
not numbers, would decide the outcome (Nicht die Zahl, der Mannesmut entschei- 
det).?*> However, on the following day, Hitler tacitly accepted that the campaign was 
heading into its second winter. Though adamant that the previous battles had gradu- 
ally enervated the Soviets, he now conceded that the lines currently held by German 
troops were to be retained at all costs as a jumping-off point for a renewed offensive 
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in 1943.4 Nevertheless, his general optimism was also reflected in certain sectors at 
the front. On the 15th, 17th Army reported its impression that the enemy at Tuapse 
was starting to become worn down.” Indeed, just as anticipated, resistance seemed 
to be abating wherever he was driven out of his improved positions.”*° 

Further east, Ist Panzer Army received instructions from the OKH that the 
expected course of battle and the organization of forces for a possible attack on 
Nal’chik were to be sent to Hitler. On the following day the General Staff reported 
that it was in full agreement with the plan which the army had formulated, and the 
attack was set for the 25th.?*” 

By the first half of the month air support had begun to wane somewhat in the 
southern sector. Despite aircraft shortages, however, on 15 October, there were 
80 sorties in 5 missions by II./StG 77. All attacks were directed at ground targets, 
from positions on the Kuma (1st Panzer Army) to troop movements near Shaumjan 
(17th Army).?°* This unit continued to operate in the same vein until the end of 
October. There were 89 sorties on the final day of the month, including support of 
the forward units to the south-east of Kirkorov (10 km north-west of Shaumjan) in 
all 4 missions.” Soon, however, Goring ordered that Stalingrad was to take prior- 
ity, with the advance on Tuapse relegated to secondary status. Nevertheless, the 
commander-in-chief of Luftflotte 4 (Richthofen) continued to support 17th Army 
for the meantime. On the 15th he met with Hitler in the company of Goring and the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Luftwaffe (Colonel-General Hans Jeschonnek) to 
discuss the current concentration of forces in the south. Hitler, in a genial mood 
because of the advances at Stalingrad, agreed to Richthofen’s recommendations, 
much to the chagrin of Goring, who cursed the army leaders at Army Group A.? 

Though losses in the high-mountain sector were a cause of concern for Army 
Group A, Red Army casualties were persistently considerably higher. Between 
27 September and 16 October, Ist Mountain Division counted 2,675 enemy 
dead, 2,838 prisoners and 287 deserters. On Mount Semashkho alone the divi- 
sion reported 2,208 dead Russians between 21 October and 7 November. German 
losses for the same period were 456 dead, 1,443 wounded and 187 missing. By 
13 December the figures had risen to 823 dead, 2,414 wounded and 199 missing. 
Nevertheless, Lanz drove his men on in order to try to reach Tuapse despite these 
heavy losses.”6! 

On the 17th, Ist Panzer Army noted that it believed that the destruction of the 
enemy forces at Nal’chik and shortening the line in this sector were of such decisive 
importance for operations as a whole that it would once again check all possibilities 
of conducting the action without additional forces, just as the OKH had ordered. On 
the following day the latter endorsed the plan of attack suggested by the army and 
promised the requested air support and ammunition as well as the Wiking tank bat- 
talion as reserve for LII Corps (Ott). On the 19th it also approved the plan proposed 
by III Panzer Corps (Mackensen) to destroy the enemy forces around and to the east 
of the town. On the following day, Ist Panzer Army requested that the assault on 
the town be staggered so that the Luftwaffe would be able to assist both forces while 
at the same time drawing attention away from the main thrust. After some consulta- 
tion between Army Group A and the OKH, the plan was finally sanctioned?“ 
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The attack towards the coast continued with no fear of enemy action to the rear. 
Army Group A noted on the 22nd that there were no signs that significant forces 
were being brought forward on the left flank of XXXXLX Mountain Corps.” The 
next day, 17th Army reported the ongoing support which its attacks were receiving 
from the air.*°* On the 26th the attack by III Panzer Corps at Nal’chik was sup- 
ported ‘tirelessly’ (unermiidlich) the whole day by the Luftwaffe, especially with 
dive bombers, which engaged the stubborn enemy defence encountered by 13th 
Panzer Division to good effect.2°” 

On 23 October the quartermaster of Ist Panzer Army noted that despite the tough 
battles in recent weeks and months ammunition stocks had been constantly guar- 
anteed with the exception of localized tensions and a dearth of individual munition 
types on occasion. Once again, however, no significant stockpiling had been possible 
because of the heavy fighting. Nevertheless, the offensive operation at Nal’chik and 
the ensuing battles on the defensive front could be viewed as secured with respect to 
both ammunition and fuel.’ On the 26th, Ist Panzer Army consumed 720 cbm of 
petrol —a particularly high volume, though this was exceptional.” It was unsurpris- 
ing, then, that 17th Army noted on the same day a figure of 0.2 VS as a result of the 
low levels of supplies which it had recently been receiving?” 

On the 27th, Hitler revealed that he was entertaining the possibility of entrust- 
ing the command of Army Group A to Manstein (who was still with 11th Army 
headquarters just south of Leningrad). Warlimont suggested that one reason for 
this proposition was that Hitler’s intended return to his headquarters in East Prussia 
meant that the distance to the staff of the army group in the eastern Ukraine would 
be an impediment to effective command. In the end, however, Manstein never took 
over at Army Group A as he was subsequently tasked by Hitler with conducting the 
operation against the Soviet salient at Toropets (Army Group Centre).”! 


Map 7.16 German front line, 26 October 1942: 17th Army and the advance on Tuapse. 
BA-MA RH 2-KART/471. 
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On the same day, 17th Army reported the following amounts of selected 
ammunition types for its divisions:’”Table 7.3 Munitions Stocks in Percentage of 
First Provision for Establishment Weapons, 27 October 1942 

In the second half of October the Germans transferred approximately 300 
aircraft from the Leningrad sector to the south.? On the 28th, IV Fliegerkorps 


Map 7.17 German front line, 26 October 1942: Ist Panzer Army in the Terek bend. BA-MA 
RH 2-KART/471. 
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gave particularly effective support to the attack groups of XXXXIV Corps with 
the strong forces which it once again possessed, and on the following day it also 
offered continuous strong support to XXXXIX Mountain Corps. On the final day 
of the month there was lively Luftwaffe activity in the sector of Gruppe Wetzel 
(Novorossijsk) and in the high mountains, as well as uninterrupted support for LVII 
Panzer Corps and the right flank of neighbouring XXXXIX Mountain Corps.?” 

Further east, meanwhile, Ist Panzer Army noted that the enemy had apparently 
not yet realized that the German main effort was now south-east of Nal’chik, which 
would result in a deep thrust behind the strong defensive front at El’khotovo. The 
moment of surprise would, it claimed, be used to its best advantage and significantly 
contribute to a successful outcome. The intention had always been to advance rapidly 
on Ordzhonikidze in the event of the present situation becoming a reality, thereby 
bringing about the collapse of the enemy defence in the Terek bend further north. 
The fall of the town would represent a significant achievement as well as a further 
considerable step to achieving the operational goals, which — once the threat from the 
south had been removed — would be much easier to attain than with the current inten- 
tion to attack eastwards with LII Corps from the bridgehead.”” On the following day 
the army noted that the possibility of embarking on a new, decisive operation was at 
hand. It was therefore necessary to maintain pressure on the enemy day and night and 
to pursue him over the river Ardon (a tributary of the Terek) and subsequent sectors 
before he had time to construct new defences to the west of Ordzhonikidze.?” 

By the first day of November the number of enemy sorties reported by Luftflotte 
4 had increased significantly to 376 from 241 the previous day. There was now a 
daily average of over 300 for the first week of the month.?” Soon, however, with 
weather conditions deteriorating, these numbers fell considerably. By the 12th, the 
figure was 117; three days later, a mere 33. Nevertheless, significant air support 
for German ground operations continued. On 2 November Red Army troops which 
had broken through along the line of mountains Indjuk—Kamenistaja—Semashkho 
were engaged by the Luftwaffe that morning with 56 sorties in three missions, 
with another 16 in one mission in the afternoon. There were a further ten sorties 
for an attack on bunkers and enemy positions to the north of Kochkanov (14 km 
north-west of Shaumjan).”” On the 4th, IV Fliegerkorps continually supported the 
attack group at Tuapse to good effect. On the following day, it assisted the advance 
of LVII Panzer Corps (Kirchner) and engaged the enemy opposite the right wing 
of XXXXIX Mountain Corps (Konrad) as long as conditions permitted. On the 
6th, despite poor weather, aircraft again supported LVII Panzer Corps as well as 
the attack on II’skij (40 km south-west of Krasnodar) by Gruppe Wetzel. The Luft- 
waffe also reinforced III Panzer Corps further east with numerous sorties in its dif- 
ficult defensive battle.**° In fact, at this point, Luftflotte 4 had more units under its 
command than any other Luftwaffe formation on the Eastern Front (29 from a total 
of 56% different types of Gruppen, including Axis air forces).?*! 

On 7 November the quartermaster of 17th Army noted that the arrival of a trainload 
of fuel into Krasnodar had covered the emergency supplies needed by the west wing 
for the time being. For the troops being supplied from Majkop, however, the situation 
was particularly tense.” On the same day, Ist Panzer Army — which had complained 
about a lack of provisions only a month earlier — noted that the situation had improved 
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considerably, so much so that there were now special requests for confectionary of all 
kinds, particularly sugar and marmalade.** The fuel situation, however, was becom- 
ing precarious. On the 9th, the quartermaster of 17th Army reported that stocks had 
sunk to 0.1 VS and less, meaning that tactical mobility and supply were greatly imper- 
illed. In order to counter this, he suggested that supply of at least 1,000 chm (= 0.7 
VS) was necessary.” The same was true for Ist Panzer Army, which complained that 
tactical operations could not be carried out as there had been no supply of fuel for four 
days. Ammunition and provisions, however, were temporarily secured.**> 


Map 7.19 German front line, 7 November 1942: Ist Panzer Army. BA-MA RH 2-KART/483. 
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By the 13th, 17th Army concluded that the strength of the enemy, his increasing 
activity and the condition of the German troops meant that Tuapse could not be 
reached with the forces at hand. The staff noted that it would initially be advis- 
able to secure a favourable defensive position which could simultaneously act as 
a jumping-off point for the continuation of the attack.?*° The recent intense battles 
had not been in vain, however. On the same day, Ist Panzer Army reported that 
in the period from 25 October to 12 November it had taken in 15,545 prisoners 
and 1,028 deserters, and captured or destroyed 161 tanks, 119 guns, 5 anti-aircraft 
guns, 159 anti-tank guns, 2 aircraft, 203 machine guns, 169 mortars and 318 anti- 
tank rifles.’ Four days later the quartermaster of 17th Army suggested that a halt 
in operations was not taking place, merely a regrouping of forces.7** 

On the 19th, 17th Army noted that the greatest threat posed to both XXXXIV 
Corps and XXXXIX Mountain Corps still seemed to be an enemy attack against 
the road to Tuapse from the region of Mount Saraj (8 km north of Shaumjan).?°° 
The strength of the army was also an issue. On the following day it noted that the 
numbers of replacements were not in ratio to the continuous casualties. In fact, 
average losses during the six-week attack on Tuapse had been higher than during 
operations from the beginning of Barbarossa up to when the army reached the river 
Mius to the west of Rostov (June—October 1941).?° However, during that period it 
was advancing rapidly and sweeping all before it. Losses were therefore not par- 
ticularly severe in relation to those now be incurred in the Caucasus. 

From 20 October to 20 November 34 trains arrived with a total of 8,720 tonnes of 
ammunition for Ist Panzer Army (averaging 256.47 tonnes a day). The mean daily 
expenditure for this period was 161 tonnes, giving a total of 4,991.2! Nevertheless, 
despite the fact that the German troops were in no danger of being overwhelmed 
in terms of personnel or matériel, the situation had now become intractable. On 
21 November, with the practical cessation of the attack on Tuapse, 17th Army 
noted that the enemy now had operational freedom in its sector.” This sentiment, 
however, would have gone largely unnoticed at OKH headquarters, where more 
pressing matters were at hand. The following day, three days after the beginning of 
the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad, Hitler relinquished command of Army 
Group A to Kleist.” 


ok AK 


It has been suggested that Hitler’s strategy of seeking a Vernichtungsschlacht in 
the southern area of the Soviet Union was defective, given that Moscow was the 
‘centre of gravity’ of the country. This assumption, however, is incorrect. For 
Clausewitz, for example, the term centre of gravity referred less to the concentrated 
forces of the enemy than to the actual element that causes them to come together 
and gives them purpose and direction: it is more than simply a concentration of 
combat units. He suggested that such a term could only be taken into account once 
the opponent had been considered holistically — in other words, after the connec- 
tions among his various elements have been analysed and one can determine what, 
if anything, holds them together. In Clausewitz’s era, as during the Second World 
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War, armies were based on the population from which they came, the bases of 
manufacture which helped create their weaponry and the economy which financed 
military operations. He further noted that other concepts could act as focal points, 
such as the personalities of important political or military figures, the capital city 
of a state, or its system of alliances and the common concerns of its partners.” In 
short, Clausewitz suggested that it was not always necessary to completely overrun 
an opponent’s territory or defeat his armed forces in advance in order to overthrow 
him.”*° Destruction of the enemy could range from total annihilation to a situation 
where he was no longer in a position to offer resistance. 

During the First Gulf War, for example, the American ground commander 
(General Norman Schwarzkopf) and his air force equivalent (Lieutenant-General 
Charles Horner) both had separate notions of what the enemy’s disparate centres 
of gravity were. Schwarzkopf included the Iraqi head of state and commander-in- 
chief (Saddam Hussein), the elite formation of the Iraqi Army (Republican Guard), 
and the chemical, biological and nuclear capabilities of the country among poten- 
tial targets. Horner, however, identified a total of 12 discrete ‘target sets’, from 
national leadership and military command and control centres to core infrastruc- 
tural targets such as railways, airfields and ports.””’ With respect to raw materials 
as a viable military target, Fuller wrote that while it is impossible to beach the 
opposing fleet by removing water from the seas and oceans, it is possible to bring 
an army to a standstill by cutting off oil supplies.?* 

Hitler’s insistence on gaining the Black Sea coast as a prerequisite to further 
operations was cogent from both an operational and logistics perspective. The need 
to eliminate the Soviet naval forces in the region to secure supply routes for the 
German Army mirrored the campaign of Alexander the Great in 332 BCE against 
the Persian Empire of Darius III. The Macedonian King campaigned along the east- 
ern littoral of the Mediterranean Sea to eliminate the enemy navy and secure his 
own lines of communication before pursuing his opponent’s army further inland.” 

The enemy which faced the Wehrmacht in 1942 was considerably different than 
the one which had faced it in 1941, despite what FHO (and consequently Hitler) 
might have suggested. The following table gives an indication of the efficiency of 
the Red Army and its recent increased ability to inflict damage on German ground 
forces compared to the first five months of the campaign: 

This improved combat effectiveness meant that the Wehrmacht had to amplify 
its own efforts considerably. The following table shows the significant increase in 
German ammunition usage in 1942 on the previous year, particularly from August 
onwards: 

The above figures show that a battle of annihilation in southern Russia was a 
very real possibility, especially as the Soviets were not simply prepared to with- 
draw indefinitely without a struggle and allow economically important areas of the 
country to be occupied. 

The fact that the pace of operations in the Caucasus eventually began to slow 
was not unexpected. Stubborn resistance by the Red Army was one significant 
reason, but German intelligence was largely correct in its assessment of the state 
of the enemy units in the high mountains. Indeed, the defensive operation here 
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Table 7.4 German Infantry Weapons Losses in 1941 and 1942°°° 


Weapon Type Total Losses Total Losses Total Losses for 
from 22.6.41 to from 1.5.42 to December 1942 
30.11.41 30.11.42 
(5 Months) (7 Months) 

light infantry 

rifles and Karabiner 98s; other 54,664 71,092 15,360 


carbines (including telescopic); 
semi-automatic rifles 
anti-aircraft 


2 cm Flak 30/38 109 230 70 
8.8 cm Flak 18/36/37 12 36 22 
heavy infantry 

3.7 cm Pak 35/36 2,625 1,429 193 
5 cm Pak 38 291 791 107 
7.5 cm Pak 40 - 184 26 
7.6 cm Pak 36 - 128 12 


Table 7.5 Expenditure of Ammunition in 1941 and 1942*! 


Year Month Expenditure Total Yearly Expenditure 
TT _ in Tonnes (Trains) 
Tonnes Trains 
1941 June 23,077 51 583,341 (1,297) 
July 101,594 226 
August 108,855 242 
September 107,670 240 
October 90,563 201 
November 68,035 151 
December 83,547 186 
1942 January 69,165 154 1,234,218 (2,744) 
February 92,270 205 
March 114,771 255 
April 69,451 154 
May 71,254 158 
June 106,708 237 
July 72,657 162 
August 146,285 325 
September 160,645 357 
October 110,208 245 
November 102,267 228 
December 118,537 264 


was as improvised as the German offensive. Practically nothing had been done 
by the Soviet commanders to bolster the defences in the Caucasus before the 
Germans arrived. The troops that did arrive on the main ridge were raw recruits 
who came without such standard equipment as tents, climbing gear, entrenching 
tools, radios, heaters, sleeping bags, mountain boots, warm uniforms and rations 
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of special food. As a result, their morale was low even before they had to engage 
the Germans. Their commanders argued after the war that the enemy had enjoyed a 
substantial numerical superiority at the high passes, when in fact the Soviets either 
had the same number of men or even outnumbered their enemy at certain points. 
Nevertheless, the Germans still managed to take all these passes easily. They then 
defended these with greatly inferior numbers at relatively low cost against many 
futile Soviet attacks until January 1943, when they began their strategic withdrawal 
under no pressure from the enemy.* 

Another important factor was terrain. A survey issued by XXXX Panzer Corps 
on 15 August suggested that tactical combat in mountainous areas was usually 
conducted in a series of separate battles. Advancing on a broad front was the best 
way to deceive the enemy, divide his forces and find gaps in the obstacles which he 
would likely erect. Higher commands had less of an influence on movement and 
fighting, so cooperation between different combat groups could only be achieved 
with ambitious assignments of missions. The lack of roads meant that motorized 
formations were to be broken down into small march groups, while the battalion 
became the primary tactical formation and could be given independent tasks.*” 

Hitler justified the decision to conduct the summer offensive of 1942 in the 
southern sector of the Eastern Front with arguments based largely on economic 
considerations. However, these had been prominent in his strategic thought even 
before Barbarossa and were now supported by those who knew the full extent 
of the fuel crisis in the Wehrmacht. This, of course, did not imply that he had 
neglected the military maxim that the surest way to defeat an enemy is to destroy 
his armed forces. As Directive No. 41 clearly shows, he never wavered from the 
stated goal of destroying as many Soviet formations as possible as a preliminary to 
the seizure of important industrial and oil-producing regions of the eastern Ukraine 
and the Caucasus. A thrust in this direction had the added allure of the potential 
for direct strategic collaboration with the Japanese, which could cause significant 
disruption to the Allied war effort in North Africa and the Indian Ocean if realized. 

The preliminary operations at Khar’kov and in the Crimea were necessary in 
order to gain better jumping-off points for B/au and to eliminate conceivable dan- 
gers to the right flank of Army Group South. During the former, Hitler remained 
calm under pressure following an unexpected Soviet spoiling attack and was 
rewarded for his boldness with a resounding victory. Both episodes culminated in 
significant losses for the Red Army in terms of personnel and strategically impor- 
tant territory without hampering the preparation of the German forces for the main 
offensive to any considerable degree. 

Though Hitler made fundamental alterations to specific aspects of the plan for 
Blau put before him by the OKH in April, the final draft was not too dissimilar to 
the memorandum written by Bock earlier in the year concerning future operations 
towards the Caucasus and the Volga. Once the offensive was finally under way and 
the lower Don had been gained, Hitler pushed his commanders relentlessly forward 
in pursuit of what was perceived by all as a defeated opponent. This decision has been 
almost unanimously regarded as a dissipation of forces which inevitably resulted 
in neither goal being attained. While the division of forces for two non-concentric 
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advances undoubtedly weakened the drive on both objectives, it made sense from the 
operational best practice of vigorously pursuing a defeated foe. 

4th Panzer Army was redirected towards the Volga once Hitler became aware 
of the stiff enemy resistance before Army Group B on the road to Stalingrad, but 
despite losing this strong formation Army Group A was still a formidable force. It 
was well supported tactically and logistically by the Luftwaffe during its advance 
into the Caucasus, even if this assistance was often sporadic due to the vastness 
of the territory in which it was operating, the mountainous terrain, and the limited 
availability of fighter and transport aircraft. Nevertheless, the army group gener- 
ally remained sufficiently supplied thanks to the transport efforts on the roads and 
railways. 

Hitler’s impatience at the rate of advance from late August was the beginning of 
his loss of confidence in his Army advisers as well as his front-line commanders. 
As has been seen, he had originally wanted Tuapse to be captured as a matter of the 
utmost importance. However, though he generally agreed with List and concurred 
with his operational intentions once the simultaneous drive on Gudauta had been 
decided on, he became particularly frustrated when he believed that the army group 
staff had not done enough to try to alter the course of the battle once this advance 
had stalled. By early September he continued to insist on taking Sukhumi and 
promised air support for this operation. Though XXXXIX Mountain Corps was 
still optimistic of a breakthrough to the sea in this sector, its staff then preferred 
going over to the defensive and giving up some of its formations for a drive on 
Tuapse further north, which had been Hitler’s original wish. He was further vexed 
by the fact that he believed that his senior commanders took credit for any battle- 
field successes but blamed him for any failures. As a consequence of his control 
of the Army Personnel Office and of his insistence that the best officers were to be 
quickly trained for important front-line commands, a sudden influx of young, ener- 
getic leaders with General Staff training were now promoted at the peak of their 
mental and physical capacities.* Most significantly, however, was that he believed 
that such officers would be less inclined towards insubordination. 

Any thorough investigation of Hitler’s command of Army Group A is hampered 
because of a dearth of primary source material of any great consequence deal- 
ing with the subject, which inevitably resulted in no comprehensive account of 
this unique command arrangement in the relevant secondary literature. The war 
diary of the army group mentions some of the measures which he took at the very 
beginning of the period, but he then all but disappears from its records. However, 
it is known from other sources such as the war diary of the OKW that he gener- 
ally maintained strict control over most decisions made by its staff and did not, as 
has been widely accepted, merely relinquish all decision-making to these offic- 
ers.*° Indeed, if this had been the case, it would have been contrary to his original 
intention of ensuring that his orders were carried out according to his wishes. In 
fact, Hitler continuously intervened in the operational direction of Army Group 
A as its commander-in-chief.* He certainly drove his exhausted troops on in the 
hope of fulfilling some of the tasks which he had originally set them in summer 
1942, but he also acknowledged relatively early in the campaign in the Caucasus 
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that completing the remainder of these missions would have to be postponed until 
the following year. He also allowed subordinate commanders to formulate plans 
of attack, which he then either sanctioned or vetoed. However, his interest in the 
progress of individual smaller units was inevitable, particularly as they had become 
the most important tactical formations once the troops had entered the foothills 
and mountains of the Caucasus. Nevertheless, his record as commander-in-chief of 
Army Group A was generally one of non-interference on this level. 
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Conclusion 


The principal aim of the present monograph has been to review Hitler’s record as 
a commander of troops on the strategic and operational levels of war. This nec- 
essarily included different aspects of the campaign in southern Russia in 1942 
which are often overlooked in the literature, such as the military and economic aid 
which Germany afforded its allies; logistics, particularly by air and sea; military 
intelligence and its effects on decision-making; and Luftwaffe operations in the 
Caucasus. Naturally, Hitler had more influence over certain aspects of the cam- 
paign than others, though as Chancellor as well as Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces his personality loomed large over every major political and mili- 
tary decision. It was therefore also deemed necessary to highlight the amount of 
(often contradictory) information emanating from disparate sources which he sub- 
sequently needed to digest and address. Mistakes on the operational level were cer- 
tainly made, though these are more readily detected with the benefit of hindsight. 
It is evident that Hitler invested much thought and effort into trying to ensure the 
triumph of German arms, though this ultimately remained elusive. Finally, it has 
been shown that Army Group A — which he commanded for two months — was 
never placed in a losing position because of his leadership and there are few exam- 
ples of the significant intrusions into tactical matters which would later become 
a feature of his command style.! 

It has been said of Hitler that he persistently refused to recognize limits arising 
from ‘insufficient means’ in his approach to strategy. This is a particularly fastidi- 
ous assessment if one considers his diplomatic and military successes in the first 
half of the war, when he defied the Western Powers and isolated his victims before 
defeating them with either astute political manoeuvring or relatively bloodless 
coups de main. It has been shown that Hitler’s strategy in the time before the inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union was mostly effective. He had succeeded in his early goals 
of incorporating Austria into the Reich, eliminating Czechoslovakia as a military 
threat and defeating Poland in a short war. Where it failed was beyond his control, 
namely, the decision by Britain and France to honour their commitment to Poland 
and declare war on Germany. 

Once the British and French had forsaken Czechoslovakia, the last serious argu- 
ment about strategy in Nazi Germany came to an end. Since there was no systematic 
evaluation of strategic direction, only personal opinions could now be expressed. 
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There would be, to be sure, some considerable disagreement between Hitler and 
those tasked with conducting his war, but this only concerned minor aspects of the 
broader questions of overall strategy. Thus, for example, the confrontation between 
Hitler and his generals in autumn 1939 only concerned the view of the Army com- 
mand that the troops were not yet equipped for an offensive against the Western 
Powers and not whether it made sense to launch such a campaign in the first place. 
The disagreement arose strictly from operational issues.* The morality of initiating 
unprovoked invasions against their neighbours was not an issue that concerned 
Hitler’s generals in the early years of relatively easy, glory-laden military victories. 

Several strategies were subsequently pursued simultaneously after the initial 
isolation of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland followed by the elimination of 
France. These included the projected defeat of the RAF and subsequent invasion of 
Great Britain; the ‘periphery strategy’, which included a potential attack on Gibral- 
tar as well as the war in North Africa and the Mediterranean; and the decision to 
confront the Soviet Union. The second half of 1940 witnessed strategic indecision, 
caused not least by Hitler’s consideration of these options and on which his military 
advisors ultimately had little influence. He listened to the suggestions presented to 
him but was always the final arbiter in matters of German grand strategy. This, 
of course, caused much difficulty for the planning organizations in the high com- 
mand as they received no clear direction from their supreme commander.* How- 
ever, much of this can also be blamed on the individual services and their tendency 
to advocate their own projects at the expense of others, such as Goring’s insistence 
that Britain could be defeated by the Luftwaffe alone or the efforts of the Kriegs- 
marine to convince Hitler of the futility of an attack on Britain and the importance 
of the Mediterranean. It was little wonder, then, that he ultimately decided on none 
of these proposals, instead irreversibly returning at the end of July 1940 to what 
he had come to believe to be the destiny of the German nation: the conquest of the 
Soviet Union and the securing of Lebensraum on its western territories. 

Despite the fact that Hitler evidently did not want a general war so soon, the 
early stages of the conflict were successful due in no small part to his own intuition 
and leadership. There were certainly times when he displayed more apprehension 
and caution than his commanders, such as at Narvik during the Norwegian cam- 
paign and at the Meuse and then again at Dunkirk in France, but in each of these 
instances there were also generals who agreed with him, not least many senior 
generals who were ostensibly better trained in military and strategic matters than 
he was. 

If Hitler showed a certain uneasiness in operational matters, the same cannot be 
said of his role in the realm of strategy. He unleashed his armies against Yugosla- 
via and Greece as soon as it became apparent that a British presence there would 
undermine his plans for the invasion of the Soviet Union. He also agreed to send 
troops to North Africa in order to bolster his flagging Italian ally there. However, 
he cautiously avoided provoking the United States into the war on the Allied side 
until the end of 1941 as he believed it would be propitious to try to secure victory 
in mainland Europe with victory over the Red Army before turning his attention 
to an air and naval war against Anglo-Saxon Powers. The attempt to then negate 
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the Soviet Union as a viable political and military opponent was founded on the 
rational assumption that victory would create a situation where he could concen- 
trate on defending what would in all probability have been an unassailable position 
on the European mainland. 

The elder Moltke suggested that no operational plan could ever extend with any 
certainty beyond the initial contact with the main enemy force.* This means that an 
appreciation of the potential effect of the unexpected becomes an important aspect 
of practically every conflict, suggesting that strategic planners — even more so than 
their operational counterparts — must form short- and long-term plans which are 
flexible enough to withstand the unforeseen circumstances that war will inevitably 
generate.° 

Clausewitz also believed that strict adherence to ‘dogmas and formulas’ was an 
abomination. Of all human activities, he argued, war is most like a game of cards 
in that it is forever influenced by ‘chance’. He suggested that only a military genius 
could rapidly and correctly assess all the ramifications and diversity of problems 
facing a leader with respect to gauging the enemy’s and one’s own situation. Even 
someone with the intelligence of a Newton, as Napoleon had remarked, would be 
overawed by the ‘algebraic problems’ that abounded when trying to assess politi- 
cal, military, intelligence and geopolitical information and situations.’ Liddell Hart 
suggested that Hitler clearly understood (whether instinctively or otherwise) that 
the point of strategy is to lessen the enemy’s chance of resistance, from which fol- 
lows that alternative objectives are desirable if one is to be certain of attaining at 
least one of them and thereby being in a position to avoid the pitfalls of uncertainty 
to a greater degree — a fact not recognized by most of his contemporaries.* 

The former German Chancellor, Otto von Bismarck, may well have been the 
greatest strategist of all time, though it is difficult to find evidence of strategic 
planning save for what was in his mind.° Hitler had no master plan as such, evi- 
denced by his famous observation that he followed the path dictated by Providence 
with the assurance of a sleepwalker.'? He had attempted to create the system of 
alliances which he had repeatedly suggested Germany needed if it was to become 
a great power once again — a group of ‘natural’ allies which was to include Britain 
and Italy. When this failed, he altered his strategy somewhat, though the ultimate 
aim of acquiring Lebensraum in the east was still kept firmly in focus. His intui- 
tion generally served him well — at least in the first half of the war — and he was 
certainly not the only political or military leader to modify a policy if it was not 
entirely successful. 

It is also the consensus that Hitler was ‘in a hurry’ to reach strategic objectives 
because he believed that he was the only one capable of completing the task of 
making Germany a world power once again. This is only partly true. Time was 
indeed a most important factor for Hitler, and his acceptance of his own mortal- 
ity only made him try to complete as many ‘levels’ of his strategy as possible — if 
not the final level itself.'' However, it was the very military and economic weak- 
nesses that Germany laboured under which would force him to start a war that he 
reasoned the country could win. He made it clear to officials in the armaments 
industry and the foreign ministry in early 1939 that he believed the British and 
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Americans shared the view that if you destroy an economy, then you also destroy 
the armed forces and the people behind them. Germany at that time had an edge in 
armaments production, he argued, but given the vast potential of the economies of 
the Western Powers this would not last. He saw in Chamberlain’s peace overtures 
a veiled attempt to win time for Britain to complete its military preparations.'? At 
least in strategic terms Hitler generally followed Napoleon’s maxim which stated 
that ground may be recovered, but time never. 

In his pursuit of conquest and a ‘New Order’ in Europe, he was also willingly 
abetted by most of his officer corps. The basis for the idolization of Hitler had 
already been laid out during peacetime with the beginnings of the Fuhrer cult from 
the early years of the National Socialist movement. There had always been a deep- 
seated concept of heroism and the leader figure in nationalist and vélkisch cir- 
cles that went back via Kaiser Wilhelm II to Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. This 
became even more pronounced and took on a religious element as the antithesis of 
the democratic Weimar Republic. Right-wing nationalists believed in the pseudo- 
democratic notion of a relationship between the leader and his followers in which 
the leader personified the will of those who followed him. This cult of leadership 
surrounding Hitler had been tirelessly promoted by Goebbels’s propaganda almost 
since the time of the Beer Hall Putsch.'* He was then to assume control over the 
German armed forces in the manner that he did partly because of the personali- 
ties of Keitel and Jodl. Whereas Ludendorff in the First World War had assumed 
control of decision-making that should actually have been the preserve of the poli- 
ticians, now the opposite was the case. Both men were fascinated by Hitler on a 
personal level and had striven to make the military the executive arm of the Fiihrer. 
They were content to simply translate his commands into formal directives, with 
more detailed elaboration being left to the individual services, as they believed in 
his infallibility as well as the Fiihrerprinzip on which the new Germany had been 
built. It was therefore inevitable that they would clash time and again with the 
Army leadership, which not unrealistically insisted on its own position of respon- 
sibility and as an advisory body.'* 

The question of what exactly the high-ranking officers of the Wehrmacht 
could possibly have done to counter Hitler’s initial usurpation of power and later 
excesses has also occupied historians for many decades. There were, to be sure, 
times in German history when the military leaders had acted wilfully in defiance 
of their political leaders. Seydlitz and Zieten had done so even though their king, 
Frederick the Great, demanded absolute obedience from his generals; the Elder 
Moltke successfully maintained his relative independence against Wilhelm I and 
Bismarck; and Hindenburg and Ludendorff had more influence over strategic and 
operational goals than their Kaiser or ministers in the latter years of the First World 
War.'> In the immediate pre-war period the Wehrmacht was still theoretically in 
a position to counter Hitler’s decisions in certain situations but in reality it never 
acted as a counterbalance. The three services, as has been seen, were divided and 
offered no military-political cooperation. The leadership of the Army also failed 
to propose any convincing alternative strategies, with the commander-in-chief and 
chief of staff holding opposing views on some of the more important questions. 
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There was also no coordinated opposition in the civilian sector or in the Foreign 
Ministry, which, under Ribbentrop, was committed to war against the Western 
Powers. Germany at this time, though regarded by many as a ‘polycracy’, was in 
effect a country divided into different interest groups which ultimately proved to be 
continuously ineffectual in their attempts to counter Hitler’s commitment to war.'° 
In the final analysis the Wehrmacht, despite its numerical strength, became political 
emasculated and had less influence in this realm than its predecessor had enjoyed 
during the Weimar period. Hitler succeeded in attaining the traditional concept of 
sword and sceptre in one person in a manner that had not been seen in Germany 
since the time of his idol, Frederick the Great.'7 We may even go back further than 
that: as both the political and military leader of the country, Hitler would exercise 
the level of power that had not been wielded by anyone in Europe since Charle- 
magne. The National Socialist dictatorship under Hitler, it is true, was a different 
proposition entirely to any other regime that preceded it, yet the way the military 
leadership allowed its position to be usurped and its power to be wielded illegally 
will forever be a mark of shame on its reputation. 

The Clausewitzian mantra which highlighted the importance of capturing the 
enemy’s capital had its origins in the theory of warfare prevalent in his own day, 
which viewed large cities as the centres of power, control and resistance in each 
state.'* While this was still true to a certain extent in the twentieth century, there 
were other important centres of gravity to consider, such as ‘economic’ targets. In 
the second year of the German-Russian conflict Hitler directed his armed forces 
against the industrial centres, grain-producing regions and oilfields of the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus once he realized that the war would be protracted, though his 
principal and immediate intention remained the destruction of the Red Army in 
the southern sector of the front. The capture of much needed raw materials would 
have the advantage of covering German shortages while at the same time denying 
them to the Soviet leadership. What has subsequently been regarded as a serious 
underestimation of Soviet strength and therefore a basic error on Hitler’s part was 
actually a conviction that the Red Army could be more readily brought to heel if 
it lost its most prized oil-producing areas.'? Such an approach is as old as warfare 
itself. There is usually an ‘economic’ aspect of strategy in every major conflict, 
aimed at undermining the strength of the opponent and reducing his will to resist. 
The Entente Powers, for example, waged just such a campaign against Germany 
and its allies during the First World War, which far exceeded a standard maritime 
blockade. Similarly, during the Napoleonic Wars, disruption of trade played a sig- 
nificant role in the strategic aims of both Britain and France. In short, there are 
always conflicts in which economics, politics or subversion are given priority over 
the military aspects of grand strategy. Indeed, all such elements normally become 
part of policy at some point or another.”° 

The Western Powers anticipated the grave danger which a German-Japanese 
combination in the Indian Ocean would represent to Allied strategy.7! However, 
this was not appreciated by the head of FHO (Gehlen), who later wrote that the sea 
lanes over the Pacific Ocean from the western seaboard of North America to the 
Russian Far East were not being used. He further suggested that the route via Iran 
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had only been used to deliver a negligible amount of matériel.” Both assertions 
were fundamentally incorrect. As a positive gesture towards the proper neutral 
behaviour of the Soviet government in the Pacific theatre, the Japanese rarely inter- 
fered with the Lend-Lease shipments to Vladivostok transported aboard Soviet and 
neutral ships — much to the chagrin of the German leadership. In fact, by 1942, 
30% of all aid to the Soviet Union was entering the country via the eastern port. In 
the next two years this would rise to 50%.”* Similarly, by late summer 1942, Ger- 
man intelligence suggested that a considerable increase in deliveries via Iran had 
been achieved thanks to the use of more trucks and rolling stock (now believed to 
include 350 locomotives and 4,000 goods wagons). The monthly figure for sup- 
ply of matériel was estimated at 50,000-60,000 tonnes.** By September 1943 the 
actual target figure of 200,000 tonnes per month was reached.*> 

The Volga was used to transport much of this military hardware and foodstuffs 
to the rest of the country. According to German estimations this important artery 
and its tributaries accounted for approximately half of the inland waterway traffic 
(over 30 million tonnes) in the Soviet Union in 1935.7 This suggests that Lend- 
Lease traffic via Iran could have been severely curtailed if the Caucasus region 
was cut off from the rest of the USSR and shipping in and around the Persian Gulf 
was hampered. Ultimately, however, strong personal bonds between high-ranking 
officers from Germany and Japan could not overcome the institutional and political 
machinations which effectively doomed the precarious alliance.’ 

Hitler’s authoritarian stance with respect to command has been the subject of 
much derision. However, the position of politician-cum-soldier could have its 
advantages. Clausewitz believed that it was best that the political leader should 
also be the commander-in-chief — as in the case of Frederick the Great or Napoleon 
— and argued for the unity of political and military authority in time of conflict.” 
Indeed, against the background of ‘total war’ during the two great wars of the twen- 
tieth century, military leadership became an integral part of the organization for 
war of society as a whole, within which the supposed civilian sectors became more 
important as the conflicts endured. This is best illustrated by the fact that the domi- 
nant ‘warlords’ of the period were predominantly civilians. This began with David 
Lloyd George and Georges Clemenceau in the First World War, and continued into 
the Second with Hitler, Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt.?? However, the fact that 
Hitler was almost exclusively responsible for German grand strategy ultimately 
proved disastrous for the country once he had decided to lead it into the abyss by 
fighting a far superior coalition to the bitter end. Whereas this would be regarded 
as downright suicidal and therefore fully unacceptable strategy in a democratic 
country, in Hitler’s deranged world-view it was simply the fate that Providence had 
ordained for the German nation. 

On the operational level of war Hitler’s determination to keep himself informed 
of the details of a campaign does not suggest paranoia on his part. Fuller, for exam- 
ple, was no supporter of Auftragstaktik, especially as this Moltkean system of com- 
mand had been intended to give greater freedom of action to subordinates and 
therefore deprived a commander of his ability to influence a given situation. This 
dogma, Fuller argued, had been taken to its extreme during the First World War, 
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resulting in German commanders-in-chief completely losing touch with the reality 
of the situation at the front.*? There has been much mythologizing about the efficacy 
of Auftragstaktik, particularly in the Anglophone world. However, a recent work by 
Marco Sigg has shown that German training manuals of the time showed that inde- 
pendent action on the part of a subordinate commander should still occur within 
the framework of a given mission and only deviate from an order in exceptional 
and clearly defined circumstances. Auftragstaktik as a doctrine that encouraged a 
commander to ignore an order from a superior was shown in training manuals to 
be regarded as a ‘rare occurrence’.*! Sigg, in fact, shows that from 1870 to 1940 
there were many instances where operations came close to descending into chaos 
due to the ‘high-handedness’ (Eigenmdchtigkeit) instead of ‘independence’ (Se/b- 
stdndigkeit) of subordinate leaders.” It is easy to blame Hitler for the demise of 
Auftragstaktik, especially as his first order as commander-in-chief of the Army was 
an instruction demanding succinct answers to his questions and detailed reports on 
matters such as when a commander failed to carry out an order. However, modern 
technology such as radio ensured that he was in constant contact with his subordi- 
nates at the front, thus allowing him to bypass the proper channels if he so desired. 
The advent of air power also ensured that a field commander could no longer be as 
independent as he once was, considering that his actions depended on cooperation 
with this arm. Indeed, modern technological complexity has decreed that the notion 
of independent action beyond the confines of higher control has disappeared and 
will never return.*’ Hitler was interested in the minutiae of operations as a means 
to better command and not because he wanted to interfere with lower-level tactics. 
As commander-in-chief of the Army, he needed to be kept informed of rapidly 
changing situations as much as possible. If the previous incumbent, Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch, had still been in charge, he would doubtless have acted 
in a similar manner. The problem, however, lay in the fact that Hitler simply came 
to distrust many of his commanders on the ground and overruled them despite their 
being in a far better position to assess a given situation. The generals in the OKH 
or in the field who had taken it upon themselves to act against his wishes in the first 
six months of Barbarossa had unwittingly sown these seeds of mistrust in his mind 
that would never leave him. This would often have disastrous consequences for the 
German Army for the remainder of the war. 

Hitler’s interest in and support for the method of waging war which came to 
be known as Blitzkrieg is well documented. However, he was also at the forefront 
of what Fuller termed ‘inventive Spiritualism’, which meant that man’s psyche 
always took precedence over his military machines.** Even the notion of ‘will- 
power’ was not something a concept that was exclusive to Hitler and the younger 
generation of generals. The more senior officers, who had not been exposed to 
National Socialism in their formative years, saw no difference between Hitler’s 
invocation of strength of will and the older notion of Kampfgeist (‘fighting spirit’). 
Writing in 1929, Seeckt had noted that whereas material was superior to the ‘living, 
mortal human mass’, it was not superior to the ‘living and immortal human mind’. 
Now, as before, it was to be assumed that attaining military objectives was always 
possible and that it was simply the responsibility of the commander to find the 
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solution. This ‘National Socialist’ way of thinking was merely a more radicalized 
version of the military culture and traditions that had always existed in the German 
Army.* Indeed, such a sentiment on the primacy of morale and the will to victory 
is as old as warfare itself. Furthermore, from Hitler’s own service in the Great War 
came his conviction that the morale of the troops was fundamental to success, and 
he argued that he asked of them no more than that which he himself had volun- 
teered to do for four years.** Significantly, he believed that they had a genuine rea- 
son to fight to the last in the present conflict. In a telex to Army Group B two weeks 
after the initial encirclement of 6th Army, for example, he suggested that front- 
line units which had been surrounded or bypassed were to remain in position until 
they were relieved through counterattacks. Surrendering a position, he warned, 
would result in either annihilation or captivity — which effectively meant death 
anyway.*’ However, even if the will to evade capture by the enemy made men fight 
harder and explained why relatively few members of the Wehrmacht deserted, it 
had a frightful effect on the psychology and morale of the German fighting troops, 
which further added to the brutality of an already savage war waged by both sides. 

Hitler was also not alone in his displeasure at the conservativeness of many 
older officers. Fuller, for instance, argued that generalship was not something 
which could be taught. He believed that the greatest generals of history had fought 
in an era before military professionalism had begun to stifle what he termed ‘native 
genius’, but that it had now become commonplace in war colleges to simply imi- 
tate what had been done in the past. While a sound military education was obvi- 
ously important, he warned that professionalism becomes the ‘dry rot’ of what it 
means to command at a high level: it does not probe into the core of war as it is 
actually fought, he argued, but instead merely ‘rattles the skeletons of our military 
ancestors’ .** 

Above all else, Hitler considered loyalty and obedience as essential attributes 
needed by a commander. He later told an adjutant that though he admired Bock, he 
could only engage with generals who carried out his orders exactly as instructed.” 
Halder highlighted this attitude when he wrote that one reason why so many older 
officers were dismissed was their lack of commitment to the ideology of National 
Socialism. Hitler, he observed, had once argued that the secret to the elder Moltke’s 
military victories was his fervent monarchist convictions.*” There was, of course, 
clearly more to the field marshal’s successes than simply blind faith in his King, 
though in Hitler’s mind any type of insubordination on the part of his generals was 
clear evidence that they were not convinced of his own ‘historical mission’. On 
a more practical level, however, it has been seen how he had experienced many 
times in different campaigns the readiness of certain commanders to ignore his 
instructions, which can often be a reckless practice that would not be tolerated by 
most superiors. Nevertheless, only giving commands to generals willing to blindly 
follow orders can be just as damaging to an army, while ‘willpower’ alone was 
shown far too often during the fighting on the Eastern Front to be no match for men 
and matériel massed in greater numbers. 

With respect to the acquisition of potential allies in occupied territories, the 
directives which resulted in the mistreatment and subsequent alienation of subject 
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peoples are generally regarded as having been counterproductive and therefore 
an example of profound miscalculation. Alexander the Great is often cited as the 
antithesis of Hitler in this regard and lauded for accommodating defeated enemies 
politically, thereby easing the transition to subservience. This, however, is a fal- 
lacy."! In fact, it could be argued that the only true political cause championed 
by the Macedonian King was his own aggrandizement, which therefore precluded 
him from having to ponder matters of ideology or religion.*? Contrariwise, Hitler 
had a quasi-religious ideology, which he had essentially created himself. Accord- 
ing to him, he was acting to secure the future of the German nation in terms of 
population growth and the acquisition of land — an undertaking which could not 
be achieved by coming to a political rapprochement with subjugated peoples or 
allowing them to bear arms. Instead, he opted for an approach which mirrored 
an ancient solution to the problem. The Florentine writer, Niccolé Machiavelli, 
explained that the Romans — knowing that a unilateral termination of war could 
not last indefinitely — decided between two extremes when treating with a defeated 
enemy: either destroy him as a political entity or recognize him as an equal.*? A 
pacified indigenous population was certainly advantageous in terms of military and 
civil administration, and the Wehrmacht did use millions of local inhabitants and 
deserters as labourers. However, Hitler was determined not to give concessions to 
peoples whom he intended to supplant with Germans once the conflict had ended. 
National Socialist ideology dictated that the Slavic peoples would never be treated 
the same as western European nationalities, so to suggest that Hitler could have 
won the allegiance of many different ethnic groups who were hostile to the Bolshe- 
viks if he had treated them well is akin to arguing that millions of Soviet citizens 
would not have perished in the famine of 1932-3 or in the Gulags if Stalin had 
been a liberal: it is quite simply a non sequitur. His desire to eradicate the peoples 
of the western Soviet Union was an example of Machiavellian politics brought to 
its (ultimately devastating) logical conclusion.“ 

Even if National Socialist propaganda had persuaded most people in these 
minorities to defect to the struggle against Bolshevism, the Wehrmacht was not 
in a position to supply German cadres or weapons to any potential formations in 
a significant way, as it hardly had enough to supply its often unreliable current 
allies as well as its own formations. Furthermore, the fear remained that large num- 
bers of Slavic volunteers under arms would pose a significant threat to German 
authority. Instead, the political leadership of the Reich attempted to win the alle- 
giance of countries such as Turkey, which would be more reliable and generally 
capable of arming themselves. 

When the campaign in the Soviet Union suffered its first major reversal in 
winter 1941-2, Hitler increased pressure on his allies for more tangible support 
in return for increased German material and economic aid. Romania and (later) 
Italy sent large contingents to the Eastern Front from summer 1942, though these 
depended very much on German military assistance. Hungary, however, was less 
accommodating in terms of troop numbers and overall commitment. It was no sur- 
prise that Hitler should become suspicious of Hungarian intentions and treat this 
unreliable ally accordingly. Similarly, the Finnish government and military were 
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keen to distance themselves from the Germans in terms of a fully fledged alliance. 
However, despite their obvious determination to seek revenge on the Soviet Union 
and their subsequent efforts and sacrifices they often refused to cooperate with 
major German operational intentions — such as pressing home an offensive north of 
Leningrad in the first year of the conflict — and were most likely reluctant to cut the 
railway line leading south from Murmansk for fear of becoming embroiled in a war 
with the United States, which had threatened Finland with serious repercussions 
if Lend-Lease transports to the Soviet Union were obstructed.** The Turks, con- 
versely, found themselves in a particularly advantageous position, which allowed 
them to play one side off against the other because they had enemies in both 
camps.“ For instance, they took Pan-Turanist sympathizers into government when 
Germany was in the ascendant, but by May 1944 this policy had been reversed, 
leading to the suppression of such organizations and their propaganda.*’ The fact 
that Turkey remained neutral until the final stages of the war suggests that the 
intention of its government had always been to remain outside the conflict.** 

Maintaining in the field one of the largest military forces ever assembled was 
a most challenging undertaking for German planners throughout the war. Despite 
the rapid victory of the Wehrmacht over the Western Allies in France in 1940, the 
fundamental weakness of its logistics was addressed by Hitler when he ordered 
a complete reorganization of the system after the campaign. However, the inse- 
cure supply of fuel coupled with the inadequate development of the German motor 
industry proved to be fundamental liabilities.*? A report by the OK W in spring 1942 
suggested that certain measures — such as new construction programmes aimed 
at increasing locomotive and wagon numbers, or the changeover to generators as 
a power source in order to save fuel — would take a considerable time to take 
effect.’ However, Hitler’s intervention ensured that supply of the Ostheer on land, 
at sea and in the air was improved sufficiently enough to allow it to resume the 
offensive and regain the strategic initiative later that summer. 

This was a considerable achievement when one considers the conditions in 
which German supply troops operated. By mid-July 1942 partisan activity behind 
the southern army groups had changed noticeably. Groups which had once engaged 
German front-line troops were now operating deep in the rear, targeting lines of 
communication and transports of replacements travelling eastwards.*' Orders to 
counter these actions in a brutal manner were therefore welcomed by certain Army 
generals. The military commander of the civil administration area incorporating 
the Baltic States and Belorussia, General Walter Braemer, wrote that there were 
insufficient measures in place to fight the partisans in the southern regions, who 
were threatening the locals and forcing some to join their ranks. This was seen by 
many in the indigenous population as a weakness on the part of the Wehrmacht and 
trust among those who were friendly towards the Germans had begun to waver.*? 
Consequently, though the summer offensive itself had hardly been disrupted by 
any large-scale partisan operations, Hitler ordered in Directive No. 46 (18 August) 
the destruction of these groups behind the front line so as to guarantee the safety 
of the now extended lines of communication.*’ He and his planners had undoubt- 
edly underestimated the scale of the logistics task which the Wehrmacht faced at 
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the end of 1941 simply because they had convinced themselves that the campaign 
would have been concluded victoriously by then and that any effort to include an 
analysis of potential logistics problems in operational plans would have been a 
considerable waste of precious time. By summer 1942, however, he had moved 
to ensure that this mistake was not repeated. A massive effort was undertaken to 
convert broad-gauge railway lines throughout the occupied areas — including the 
North Caucasus. Indeed, such was his satisfaction with the results that he would 
later proclaim that making the Russian railway network usable was one of the most 
amazing achievements that had been made up to that point.™* 

The transport to their deaths of victims of Hitler’s genocidal policy towards dif- 
ferent peoples of Europe had no major negative effect on supply of the Wehrmacht 
in the Soviet Union. However, evidence would suggest that this was not a major 
consideration among the perpetrators of these crimes — including Hitler — who 
seemed more concerned that these trains should run irrespective of any minor dis- 
ruptions to the military logistics system that this might have caused. Nevertheless, 
only rolling stock in a poor state of repair was used and transports often had to wait 
for hours to allow troop and supply trains to pass before continuing their journeys. 

German forces in the Mediterranean theatre needed supply by air far more than 
those in the Caucasus region, though Army Group A did receive provisions from 
overstretched transport units when this was deemed absolutely necessary. Despite 
the obvious need for such aircraft throughout the different areas of operations, 
however, Hitler had had no choice but to concentrate on equipping the Army after 
the campaign in the Soviet Union stalled in late 1941.°° However, the number of 
transporters gradually increased throughout 1942 at his behest. He also strength- 
ened naval units within reason in the Black Sea area once the Kriegsmarine had 
warned that Soviet superiority in the region represented a persistent threat to 
German supply lines. This was done despite the onerous obligations to his allies 
in terms of support in other theatres and fuel allocations. It therefore ultimately 
became possible to use the sea to a considerable degree to supply the forces on 
land. 

Gehlen suggested after the war that Hitler had been inclined to ignore or suppress 
intelligence information which was not agreeable.** Therefore, like most officers 
who wrote memoirs, he ultimately saw the Supreme Commander as the reason 
why Germany lost the war, and certainly not the fighting strength of the Soviets.*” 
However, as has been shown, there was sufficient reason for Hitler’s general lack 
of confidence in German intelligence reports and, indeed, in Gehlen himself. Yet 
Stalin or Churchill never trusted the collective wisdom of their intelligence officers 
either. Instead, both insisted on perusing what they felt to be the most important 
information personally.** 

Hitler was also disappointed with the Abwehr and its achievements despite 
having placed so many resources at its disposal, and he felt that the work con- 
ducted by the Russians was vastly superior to German efforts. It was instrumental 
to the success of Soviet counter-intelligence that its strategic cryptosystems had 
started to become impenetrable by summer 1942, thus depriving the Wehrmacht of 
trustworthy high-level information on its adversary.*? Conversely, German imagery 
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and signals intelligence failed at the strategic level, meaning that Hitler had to 
depend on uncontradicted information emanating from the corrupt and inefficient 
Abwehr.” The intelligence which he received remained low level and meagre, with 
no spies in the upper echelons of Soviet political or military power. The disdain of 
the previous years in the General Staff for work of this type ultimately militated 
against German endeavours.*' However, Hitler increasingly came to view virtu- 
ally all negative intelligence assessments with suspicion, especially towards the 
end of the war, simply regarding them as excuses made by commanders to allow 
them to retreat. The lack of trust that resulted was yet a further hindrance to sound 
decision-making. 

Clausewitz argued that military decisions sometimes have to be judged not 
simply on the outcome but also on the reasoning and ruminations behind them.” 
Thus, the spring battles of 1942 in the eastern Ukraine were primarily fought by 
the Wehrmacht in order to gain a good jumping-off point for the main offensive, 
while the campaigns in the Crimea and against Sevastopol’ were necessary from 
an operational perspective. Once Sevastopol’ had fallen the Black Sea Fleet found 
itself in a particularly weakened position. Larger ships generally did not leave their 
bases, thereby handing over control of much of the sea to the Kriegsmarine and 
its allies. Attacks on shipping were now left to submarines, smaller vessels and 
aircraft. However, even the Soviet submarine fleet — the largest in the world at 
the time — became little more than a minor annoyance for the Axis.° Domination 
of the entire Crimean Peninsula also lessened the likelihood later on of a major 
Soviet offensive on the flank or rear of Army Group A. Importantly, these opera- 
tions did not impact negatively on the Wehrmacht in terms of resources for Blau; 
contrariwise, they severely encumbered the Red Army by destroying many of its 
formations. 

German counter-intelligence might have been poor, but at least Operation Kreml 
attained its goal. Nobody in the Soviet high command was under any illusions as 
to the potential disadvantages of a successful German summer campaign in the 
southern sector, particularly the fear that Japan and/or Turkey might join the Axis 
in its campaign and tip the balance in its favour. The commanders and headquarters 
of most of the Soviet army groups, however, agreed with Stalin, the Stavka and the 
General Staff that the German offensive against Moscow would be renewed. The 
defences in and around the capital were prioritized in terms of combat and con- 
struction units, field fortifications and weapons. Indeed, it was ironic that a group 
of dedicated Marxists failed to see the lure of an industrial region for the foe and 
instead concentrated on defending their capital city. 

The argument that the operational plan for B/au finalized by Hitler was ‘anti- 
Clausewitzian’ in that it did not concentrate on the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces at Moscow is wrong on two counts. First, Directive No. 41 dictated 
that the enemy was to be eliminated in the south before any continuation of the 
advance. Hitler’s insistence on tight encirclements was not necessarily what many 
generals in front-line armoured formations would have preferred, but a relative 
shortage of personnel, machines and fuel suggested that this was the only credible 
option. Second, Clausewitz argued that an attack should preferably be directed 
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against a weak point of the enemy defence. An advance against Moscow would 
have engaged the strongest array of Red Army forces on the entire front line, as 
it was here that the Soviet leadership was expecting the main German offensive. 
It would also have necessitated thinning out forces in other sectors, which would 
then have been open to attack. In other words, an attack against Moscow would 
have repeated the same mistakes and consequences of the previous year.® Though 
the Red Army did mount operations against the other army groups once Blau was 
under way, weakened German units in these sectors were generally able to with- 
stand repeated enemy attacks behind well-fortified positions in favourable terrain. 

The thrust of Blau made enemy deployment very difficult: Soviet strategic 
reserves just above the middle reaches of the Don became isolated when the north- 
south railway lines were cut, which made it necessary for them to be moved south- 
wards either via the Volga or through central Asia. This resulted in Soviet defensive 
positions having to be withdrawn further east from Millerovo and Rostov towards 
the Don.°” 

The particularly contentious decision to remove 11th Army from the southern 
theatre was only ordered by Hitler once he felt that Stalingrad and the Caucasus 
could be taken with the forces to hand. In fact, FHO was ultimately to blame for 
this decision because of its failure to appreciate the size of the Soviet strategic 
reserve around the city.® In addition, if 11th Army had succeeded in finally tak- 
ing Leningrad then this would have freed up German troops for operations else- 
where in sectors where they were much needed. It was, however, a decision that 
would ultimately have grave consequences for the success of Ede/weif, and neither 
objective was ultimately achieved. 

Clausewitz wrote that there must be no question of rest or consolidation of 
a position after a major victory; rather, the advance with the bulk of one’s forces 
must be sustained in order to maintain pressure on the enemy.” Though it may be 
argued that Army Group A had not inflicted a significant defeat on the Red Army 
in June and early July 1942, it had nevertheless forced the enemy into headlong 
retreat. It seemed at that point that the large expanse of territory to the Don was 
devoid of Soviet forces, which suggests that the only realistic option left was to 
advance further.” The offensive was therefore split in order to take advantage of 
the disarray which had been initiated among the ranks of the Red Army. Indeed, 
it is perhaps not an exaggeration to suggest that very few German generals would 
have been willing to remain passive before and beyond the Don while allowing an 
apparently defeated opponent to retreat unscathed. 

The question of when such a pursuit should end is a vexed one. According to 
Clausewitz, though one’s own strength is weakened during an advance, it does not 
necessarily have to ‘fall to zero’ in order to force the enemy to succumb. He might 
do so earlier, so if this can be achieved with one final push using any remaining 
modicum of superiority it is self-evident that it would be a mistake not to do this. 
A general must perforce guess at what he described as the culminating point of 
victory: namely, whether the enemy has the will to continue to resist following 
a significant setback.”' However, while the theory is easily understood its applica- 
tion is far more difficult to determine.” Clausewitz argued that the best approach is 
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to be neither too audacious (which might leave the attacker with nothing) nor too 
cautious (which might result in him failing to exploit any success) — in other words, 
in order to come to the correct decision one must be a military genius.” 

The Army and Luftwaffe generals who decried in their memoirs the lack of 
air support during the simultaneous drives on Stalingrad and the Caucasus either 
refused to appreciate the true level of assistance or simply chose to be disingenu- 
ous. However, a considerable number of long-range bombers were systematically 
engaged against the enemy’s rearward communications during the advance. Targets 
ranged across large stretches of the North Caucasus and there were concerted attacks 
on bridges, ferries and railways, including the important line between Moscow and 
Stalingrad. In fact, these aircraft operated exclusively as indirect support for the 
ground forces when conducting their principal task of dislocating Soviet logistics 
networks. It was for this reason that ports along the eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea as well as shipping along the Volga were targeted.”* German air attacks on 
Soviet seaborne transports from mid-August onwards at Anapa, Novorossijsk, 
Gelendzhik and Tuapse contributed significantly to operations in general through- 
out the Caucasus campaign.” Hitler then increased air support for Army Group 
A once it advanced into the mountainous regions.”° Despite constant assistance, 
however, poor weather, difficult terrain and stiff Soviet resistance all had a major 
impact on mobility and further operations from October, which eventually halted 
the drives on Tuapse and Ordzhonikidze.”’ 


2K 


A comprehensive analysis of operations in the south-western region of the Soviet 
Union in 1942 reveals that the German Army was in a strong position to defeat 
its enemy. Though logistics proved to be the most pressing problem, much was 
achieved to ensure that the advance almost succeeded in taking the important oil- 
producing regions of the Caucasus from the Soviets. The campaign showed, too, 
that Hitler often understood the needs of modern warfare better than his generals. 
Unlike them, he appreciated the importance of economic matters and knew that only 
access to oil and other raw materials would allow Germany to wage a protracted 
war against its economically powerful enemies. Halder, for example, seemed inca- 
pable of understanding this simple concept and, like his peers, continued to think 
primarily in operational terms. In autumn 1941 he insisted that Moscow should be 
the target because, once it had been taken, victory would follow, and the economic 
regions of the Soviet Union would ‘fall into Germany’s lap’.”* In the final analysis, 
however, the quest to gain the Caucasus oil failed. But why? 

In the first instance, the significance of the Battle of Stalingrad should not be 
overlooked. Hitler’s orders for Army Group B had a profound effect on the German 
war effort as whole and need to be contextualized for a more comprehensive under- 
standing of his decision-making for Army Group A. The city had originally not 
been given much thought during the planning for Blau. By late summer 1942, how- 
ever, it had now acquired a ‘symbolic value’ for both protagonists, which in turn 
meant that German efforts were diverted away from what had been the main drive 
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towards the Caucasus.” The Stalingrad sector hence became increasingly signifi- 
cant in Hitler’s mind and, understandably, his attention was drawn ever more to the 
titanic struggle being waged here. It is therefore not surprising that the Caucasus 
front would receive less attention as the battle on the Volga intensified. As has been 
shown, the city was an important industrial centre and producer of tanks and other 
vital war material for the Red Army. Much of the oil needed by the Soviet armed 
forces also passed through here along the Volga on its way to the industrial centres 
further north. While there may very well have been an element of prestige in its 
capture, there is no doubting the significance of the city as a legitimate military 
target. Both Halder and the OKH also agreed about the importance of the city and 
Hitler’s decisions to shift 4th Panzer Army back to Army Group B at the beginning 
of August, not least because the terrain here was more suitable for the rapid move- 
ment of armoured forces.*° 

In the southern theatre there were now two strategic axes, but that meant that 
there were also two for the Soviets. Though huge German resources were con- 
sumed at Stalingrad, the same was true for the Red Army. Indeed, the battle was far 
more costly for the Soviets than the Germans, though, admittedly, they were losses 
that could be offset more readily by Soviet industry and manpower than by German 
replacements of men and matériel. Nevertheless, though the Stalingrad campaign 
cost the Germans 295,000 irrecoverable losses, estimates for deaths alone on the 
Soviet side range from anywhere between 479,000 and over one million.*! Simi- 
larly, the disparity in losses between both sides during the Caucasus campaign is 
also noteworthy: from 25 July 1942 to 30 January 1943 Army Group A suffered 
approximately 72,000 casualties compared to over 511,000 Soviet losses (247,000 
irrecoverable).*? 

Stalingrad was, quite simply, a struggle that the German Army necessarily had 
to endure at this point. Withdrawing troops to the Don bend would merely have 
been a temporary solution to a problem that needed to be confronted and solved 
permanently. Indeed, any retreat in this sector would have placed the units of 
Army Group A in even more danger of being cut off in the Caucasus. When the 
army group did finally retreat in early 1943 it inflicted considerable losses on the 
largely inept pursuit by the Red Army, but it was a retreat nonetheless with no 
real prospect of ever regaining its initial position or capturing the oilfields further 
south. It is true that Hitler could have withdrawn more troops from Army Group 
A to try to reinforce the Stalingrad sector and push for a victory here, but even this 
would have been a hazardous decision given that its numerical strength just about 
sufficed to hold the Soviets in the Caucasus. And, of course, a complete with- 
drawal to create reserves for a renewed drive on Stalingrad would have encoun- 
tered two significant disadvantages: first, it would also have allowed the Soviets 
to create their own operational reserve in the region and, second, it would have 
meant ceding territory that would simply have to be reconquered. The shifting of 
the Schwerpunkt to Stalingrad completely would therefore not necessarily have 
alleviated the overall situation. It is true that territory could have been regained 
in the North Caucasus following a German victory at Stalingrad — whatever that 
might imply — but would the prospect of retreating under enemy pressure from the 
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Caucasus have meant that the German troops would arrive at the Volga ready for 
battle while the Red Army would not be able to do the same? And what benefits 
would have been gained from defending the river line along the lower Don instead 
of the Caucasus? Both sides would simply have reduced their forces here to a min- 
imum while concentrating increasing numbers of units at Stalingrad. It appears 
reasonable, therefore, to presume that Hitler believed it would be easier to try to 
reach the Black Sea coast, as the benefits of doing so would far outweigh those to 
be gained by a retreat to the Don. It has also been shown that the Red Army forces 
defending the mountains were not as tactically adept as their opponent and could 
be contained by fewer German troops here. It must furthermore be remembered 
that the original concept of the operation was to secure oil for the Wehrmacht 
while simultaneously denying it to the Soviet armed forces. If the former could 
not be achieved, then at least causing significant disruption to the procurement 
and transportation of oil by the enemy as well as hampering the delivery of Lend- 
Lease shipments via Iran were still important corollaries of the presence of Army 
Group A in the Caucasus. 

Thus, by October 1942, Army Group A fully realized that its mission was of sec- 
ondary importance. At the beginning of the month, for example, Kleist requested 
information on when he could expect reinforcements for his continued drive 
towards the Caspian Sea via Ordzhonikidze. Having been repeatedly given incon- 
clusive answers by the OKH, Hitler finally informed him that he would receive 
either one or two mobile divisions by the end of the month, but that this was 
dependent on developments at Stalingrad. Until then, Kleist would simply have to 
make the best preparations he could to be able to advance once the reinforcements 
finally arrived.** 

Given what subsequently happened at Stalingrad, it is not unreasonable to regard 
this period as the beginning of Hitler’s nadir in terms of military and strategic 
decision-making. The battle on the Volga consumed ever more German troops and 
material, operations in the Caucasus ground to a halt and the oil that he believed he 
needed to continue fighting the war was not acquired. In the final analysis, Hitler 
must take responsibility on all counts, though not without several mitigating fac- 
tors. Perhaps the gravest error was to send 11th Army north to Leningrad. If it 
had remained in the southern sector then at least the primary strategic goal of the 
year might have been accomplished. Second, shifting 4th Panzer Army back to 
Army Group B certainly affected the advance into the Caucasus and valuable time 
was undoubtedly wasted in the process, yet the decision was taken as a result of 
the changing operational situation: whereas Army Group A appeared to have lit- 
tle opposition before it by this time, Army Group B was struggling to make any 
advance at Stalingrad. 

Third, Hitler’s insistence on reaching the Black Sea coast as quickly as possible 
was hampered by several factors, not least the decision by the OKW to attempt 
to cross the mountains at several points instead of concentrating on a few of the 
more easily accessible passes. Hitler’s ‘fixation’ with the ports was fully justified, 
however, as capturing them would not only have greatly benefitted the Germans 
but would also have had an especially adverse impact on efforts to sustain the Red 
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Army front in the Caucasus. The most intense period of seaborne transportation in 
the Black Sea was from October to December 1942, when more than 213,000 men 
and about 260,000 tonnes of matériel passed through the ports of Georgia.*° 

Hitler made mistakes, to be sure, but so too did his commanders. List in 
particular made many errors during his command of Army Group A, especially 
his inability to focus on a single objective and committing the wrong forces to 
conduct the wrong missions.* Hitler was fully justified in being frustrated with his 
military leadership for other reasons too: Jodl and Halder were often not keeping 
him fully informed of events on the ground; List was adamant that he had no maps 
when it could be shown to Hitler that he had in fact received them and all of his 
commanders in Army Group A had initially been confident of a speedy advance 
towards Baku. Hitler took over command of Army Group A not necessarily to 
direct it personally but simply to ensure that his orders were carried out according 
to his instructions. Thus, whereas Warlimont was correct to suggest that only local 
improvements were made to the front line in the western Caucasus once Hitler took 
over command, he is wrong to argue that List’s dismissal was ‘unjustified’ .*” 

Though the subject of this book has been an examination of Hitler as a military 
commander to the end of 1942, it is also worth briefly considering his strategy for 
the Eastern Front during the second half of the war. The fact that Hitler insisted 
on ‘attritional’ warfare against the Red Army during this period is often regarded 
as proof of an ‘immobilized, fossilised’ form of command that lacked nuance.** 
There was, however, a perfectly reasonable rationale for this defensive mind-set. 
By summer 1942 the German Army was opposed by an enemy that was to continue 
to gain in both numerical and material strength more quickly relative to the Wehr- 
macht. If it had been exceedingly difficult to defeat the Red Army offensively in 
1942, then it was to become almost impossible over the ensuing years. Neverthe- 
less, an attritional strategy of yielding ground only where necessary had its merits 
against a foe that was not only stronger, but whose commanders were also still not 
quite as tactically proficient as they would eventually become from summer 1943 
onwards. In virtually all major defensive battles — beginning with Stalingrad — the 
Germans inflicted irrecoverable losses on the Red Army that would lead to serious 
manpower shortages in the rifle divisions from the beginning of 1943. The Soviets 
had suffered incredible numbers of civilian and military casualties, while man- 
ning the war industry and rebuilding the territories taken back from the Germans 
further drained the supposedly ‘inexhaustible’ manpower reserves. Men needed 
for the new mechanized and artillery units were lost as replacements for the rifle 
divisions. Furthermore, the Soviets were now constantly on the offensive, which 
meant that they continued to suffer significantly more casualties than the German 
defenders at the tactical level. During the second half of the war the Soviet combat 
units suffered up to 25% casualty rates in offensive operations in order to achieve 
their objectives, all of which resulted in a manpower crisis that was as serious as 
that confronted by the Wehrmacht. By 1944 many rifle divisions were operating 
with 2,000 men or even fewer.” 

If the Germans were to fight the Red Army to a standstill, then inflicting losses 
at a ratio of 4:1 or greater was surely the only way to do this. Hitler therefore 
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made the concept of ‘fortified places’ (feste Plédtze) the basis of his strategy on the 
Eastern Front early in 1944. Manstein, however, supported the idea of ‘mobile 
defence’, but argued that this was stifled due to a lack of reserves owing to Hitler’s 
obstinacy in holding ground. However, mobile operations were only of use at 
the end of a Soviet offensive, i.e., when it had finally lost momentum. Hitler was 
more than likely correct when, on dismissing Manstein and Kleist, he argued that 
the days of ‘elegant’ operations were over. Such manoeuvring was only possible 
with first-rate troops — which Germany no longer possessed in sufficient numbers — 
but now strong-willed ‘improvisers’ such as Field Marshal Walther Model and 
Field Marshal Ferdinand Schérner would do better with the type of formations 
that the Wehrmacht could muster than could the ‘technicians’ such as Manstein.” 
Despite all hardships, however, German armies retained their cohesion in the face 
of repeated and extremely costly enemy frontal assaults — which often resulted in 
the Soviets losing five times or more men than the Germans — thanks to the crea- 
tion of strong points and defence in depth in critical sectors before they were finally 
overwhelmed and forced to withdraw.*' Hitler knew long before March 1944 that 
the Wehrmacht was in no position either numerically or in terms of its reserves of 
oil and its production capacity to “outmanoeuvre’ its opponent; he had no other 
option but to try to bleed the enemy white. 

It has been suggested that Hitler, knowing as early as 1941 that the war was 
lost, continued the conflict to be able to deal with the ‘Jewish question’. This, as 
Bernd Wegner has argued, was actually what Hitler believed to be his ‘real histori- 
cal mission’, so he prolonged the war to be able to complete his goal of ridding 
Europe of its Jewish population. As a young man Hitler had become fascinated 
with the notion of the self-destruction of the heroic figure in art and music, and it 
was now this sense of destiny for both himself and the German people that inspired 
him to prolong a war that could not be won so as to inspire future generations once 
Germany arose from destruction once again.” There is no doubt that Wegner’s the- 
sis is a compelling argument, especially as it is well known that Hitler vowed never 
to allow Germany to surrender as ‘shamefully’ as it did in 1918, yet it necessarily 
suggests that Hitler had lost any hope entirely of winning the war by 1942 at the 
latest. While this might indeed be true, it is still not beyond the realms of the imagi- 
nation to presume that he nevertheless thought it prudent to continue the struggle in 
the hope — if only a very slight one — that Germany might yet somehow manage to 
be victorious. The economic destruction wrought on the Soviet Union, not to men- 
tion the cost in human lives, further gave him hope that as long as the Wehrmacht 
continued to inflict more casualties and damage on its opponent on the Eastern 
Front then the war could be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that ‘satisfactory’ could only ever be synonymous with ‘victorious’. 
After all, had he not declared that ‘Germany will either be a world power or there 
will be no Germany’?” There was a continuity for the most part in Hitler’s thought 
and purpose from the beginning of his political career until the very end of his life. 

With respect to what Hitler perceived as his ‘real historical mission’, it can also 
be convincingly argued that he had several, such as the stated aim on page one of 
Mein Kampf of uniting all Germans in one country; the acquisition of Lebensraum 
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to ‘secure’ the future of the German nation both geographically and economically; 
the creation of a “Greater Germanic Empire of the German Nation’ that would 
include all ‘Germanic’ nations and the militarization of the German nation to pre- 
pare it for its ‘eternal’ struggle against its ‘Slavic’ neighbours, to name but a few. 
In the final analysis, Wegner’s argument would appear to be confirmed only in the 
last year of the war, when Hitler’s determination to leave nothing of any value or 
use for the approaching enemy forces culminated in his instruction to destroy key 
infrastructure in the so-called ‘Nero Decree’. Yet Hitler logically — at least in his 
mind — justified even this self-destructive act generally regarded as one of his final 
acts of annihilation perpetrated on his own people. He argued that it was pointless 
to leave anything behind in terms of factories or power plants because the enemy 
would simply use these for themselves against the Germans and then remove them 
from the country when the war was over. His prediction would be confirmed when 
industrial plants and factories were disassembled and moved to the Soviet Union 
as reparations. 

An alternative strategy, of course, was simply to come to an agreement with 
Stalin, though Hitler believed that his mortal enemy would never do so. He 
argued — not unreasonably — that the Soviet leader would never cede the territory 
that would be demanded of him. He also believed that this would simply give the 
Soviets breathing space during which they would replenish their armed forces and 
renew the offensive against Germany. Indeed, though rumours of Soviet negotia- 
tions with Germany for a separate peace in 1943 continued into the early years of 
the cold war, no solid evidence has ever come to light which would suggest that 
they were true. It simply does not seem credible that Stalin would consider such an 
offer now that victory appeared to be within his grasp. Nor does it seem plausible 
that he would risk the breakdown of the Grand Alliance simply to accommodate 
an enemy who had proved himself to be so perfidious only two years previously.°* 

It has also become a truism in the literature that Hitler generally did not allow 
retreats because the retention of terrain was paramount to his strategic thinking. 
This narrative suggests that if he did reluctantly allow his commanders to fall back, 
it was more often than not done in a hasty, improvised manner and usually far 
too late to be of any benefit. It is undoubtedly true that this happened in certain 
cases. However, he allowed retreats to be conducted when this was deemed essen- 
tial and a cursory look at the most prominent and large-scale of these reveals his 
modus operandi: ground would be given up either where absolutely necessary (as 
in the case of overwhelmingly superior odds) or would be ceded in withdrawals 
from areas where this was deemed not to be detrimental to the overall campaign or 
where strategic reserves absolutely needed to be created (as in the case of Biiffelbe- 
wegung). There were other examples, such as the continual withdrawal of German 
troops on the Eastern Front from 1943 or from southern France and the southern 
Balkans in 1944. Even at Moscow in December 1941 he allowed commanders to 
fall back if he deemed it to be expedient and if adjoining formations would not be 
jeopardized. It is indeed true that he insisted on the retention of areas deemed vital 
for the German war industry, such as the industrial region of the Donbass, but even 
these were eventually given up when it was necessary to do so. Indeed, it could 
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alternatively be argued that if Hitler did nor allow strategic withdrawals then the 
Ostheer would have disappeared from the vast plains of European Russia by late 
1942 or early 1943. Whereas individual commanders were generally only con- 
cerned with their own sectors, Hitler needed to think in terms of grand strategy and 
the need to retain territory that was economically vital to the German war economy. 

Anyone who reads the memoirs of the high-ranking German officers might be 
forgiven for assuming that Stalin could arrange for it to snow only on the German 
side of the front line or that all German successes were due to them but all failures to 
Hitler. He was persistently admonished by them after the war for refusing to adhere 
to ‘principles’ by shortening lines where they deemed this to be necessary, yet it 
never occurred to the ‘self-proclaimed geniuses’ of the officer corps that by doing 
so the Red Army would be in a position to shorten its own lines and thus create its 
own strategic reserve.*® Yet even today there is no unanimity on the usefulness or 
otherwise of ‘principles’ of war — on whether war is a science based on dictums or 
an art based on creativity. Indeed, Wellington — who defeated Napoleon — argued 
that military education was ‘nonsense’.”” Hitler, it could be argued, regarded gen- 
eralship as a combination of both. With reference to Ludendorff and the military 
leadership in the First World War, he suggested that organizational ability was not 
enough to guarantee victory; rather, a Feldherr also had to conceive plans inspired 
by the imagination. 

Even the notion of Hitler’s supposed lack of understanding of the ‘principles’ 
of war often reveals more about the ignorance of many military historians in such 
matters than it does about Hitler’s knowledge and capabilities. His decision to 
attempt to capture both Stalingrad and the Caucasus simultaneously is usually 
given as proof of his dilettantism, yet many of these so-called ‘principles’ of strat- 
egy may often be contradictory, such as keeping an objective firmly in sight while 
at the same time being ‘flexible’ or reconciling the notion of ‘economy of force’ 
with ‘concentration’. There have been times throughout history when commanders 
have divided their forces and have been successful, while others have concentrated 
their forces and have been routed. And, of course, resources, technological advan- 
tages and matériel are also hugely significant factors in any campaign. Napoleon’s 
laconic remark that ‘God is on the side of the biggest battalions’ was generally 
correct.” It was exactly these resources that Hitler was desperate to secure while 
simultaneously depriving his enemy of them with his ‘economic’ warfare against 
the Soviet Union — the quest for oil was motivated by sound economic reasons 
beyond the purely military. The fact that victory could not be guaranteed, however, 
was due primarily to the fact that by this stage in the war the German armed forces 
were simply outmanned and outgunned by an enemy that was growing in strength 
as the Wehrmacht declined. 

Many military historians clearly misunderstand the concept that every situation 
is unique and that ‘principles’ should only ever be guidelines not to be taken as 
a panacea for every perceivable situation. Indeed, one need look no further than 
the other colonial powers such as Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union and 
France for examples of repeatedly disastrous decision-making at all levels of war- 
fare. The bar has been set especially high for Hitler as a strategist and commander, 
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primarily because of his prejudices and the destruction that was a consequence of 
them, yet even today mistakes are being made and will continue to be made despite 
the advantages that time, experience and literally millions of pages of theory have 
bestowed on past and contemporary political and military leaders. 

Hitler’s hatreds and crimes, however, should not preclude him from being 
judged objectively as a commander if military historians are to preserve the rel- 
evance and scientific rigor of their discipline. As noted at the beginning of this 
book, the present study was written as a counterweight to the overwhelming major- 
ity of histories of the German-Soviet War, whose authors simply seem content to 
continue to condemn Operations Blau and Edelweif as ultimately abject failures, 
thanks to Hitler’s poor decision-making without investigating more thoroughly the 
strategic, operational and logistical planning behind them as well as the intelli- 
gence on which his actions were based. He was undoubtedly gifted in certain areas 
of strategy and military command, especially his assessments of his enemies at the 
political level of grand strategy and his boldness in the military-strategic realm. He 
would often become apprehensive once a campaign was under way, but this is not 
uncommon among even the most audacious of military commanders, particularly 
those who take the type of risks that Hitler was especially noted for. Perhaps his 
single greatest flaw was his proclivity to intervene in operational matters, though 
even this was most often done in the first half of the war as an over-cautious reac- 
tion either when commanders seemed to be losing control of their own forces (such 
as in France) or when he was justifiably frustrated that his commanders were not 
following his instructions or were showing a lack of professional competence and 
imagination (such as the operations of XXX XIX Mountain Corps in the Caucasus). 
In most if not all cases where he intervened he was supported by at least some of 
his principal military advisors or certain commanders at the front. 

On the tactical level there is little evidence of relentless interference from Hitler 
up to and including 1942 except when he needed important information such as 
the state of the roads or the position of artillery units, and the records suggest that 
he was flexible enough to allow front-line commanders to act as they had always 
done without much intrusion.'® Meanwhile, his strategic and operational decisions 
were made against a backdrop of a general optimism which pervaded the German 
armed forces at the time. In fact, it can be argued that most if not all of the decisions 
which subsequently came to be regarded by military historians as unsound were 
not errors at all — at least from his point of view. It is a dubious exercise at best to 
measure Hitler’s gifts or otherwise as a strategist on an arbitrary ‘scale of excel- 
lence’. He fought the type of conflict in 1942 which he had intended to fight from 
the outset — a war based on ideology.'*' This would have disastrous consequences 
for the German war effort against the Soviet Union because he underestimated the 
resilience of its peoples and the fighting capabilities of its armed forces. Though 
significant efforts were made to accommodate other nations by appealing to their 
own prejudices and irredentist aspirations, the alliance which he created was ulti- 
mately to prove far too weak and fragile in the face of a stronger and more resolute 
foe in the form of the Allied Powers. He attempted to achieve goals which ulti- 
mately remained unattainable, thanks to shortages in formations and personnel as a 
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consequence of waging war on multiple fronts — the ‘war of the poor man’.'” Yet if 
this might be the case in hindsight, it was not so clear when German troops seemed 
to be marching inexorably towards the oilfields of the Caucasus and beyond. The 
consensus that overreach was ultimately his undoing from 1942 still stands, though 
a comprehensive analysis of events in Russia in the southern sector of the front in 
the second half of that year suggests that this was anything but a certainty at the 
time. The likelihood of a German defeat in the war would only be confirmed the 
following year after the battles at Stalingrad and Kursk. 
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1. Army Group South, 5 April 1942 


Corps Armies Army Group_| OKH Reserve 
22 
% 50 (being relieved) 
ha oi LIV 
Rom. 1 Mountain Brigade 
mass Rom. 18 + 4 Rom. 10 
Gr. Schréder (coastal defence) Romanian 
Rom, 4 Mountain Brigade Mountain Corps 
parts Rom. 18 BS Wl 
ae XXX %12+4%170 
Rom. Cavalry Regiment 3 ais Rom. 10 
22 Pz. 
46 Rom. 19 
28 Jiiger + % 50 
Rom, 8 Cavalry Brigade XXXXII 
staff + % 170+ % 72+ % 73 + parts 
Rom. 18 
parts Rom. 18 Comd. of the 
Rom, Mobile Regiment Isthmuses 
Engineer Battalion 173 
SS-AH + Security Regiment 4 
% 73 + one regiment 444 Security 
13 Pz. 
mass 125 XIV (mot.) 1 Pz. South 
mass 16 Pz. 383 
SS-Wiking Gr. v. ou (it. to Mosty) 
Slovak Mobile Division Forster 384 (at) 
384 (i. 
(with Rom. 5 Rom. 20 (it) 387 
era XXXXIX (mt.) | CB) mass 23 Pz, (is., | (it. to Rovne) 
ss : 
one regiment 213 Security (with Gr. Rom. OC - around! Kharkov), 
Ital. Celere Lombardi) oe 
Ital. Bersaglieri Regiment 6 ) 
Ital. Torino Italian 
Ital. Pasubio Mobile Corps 2 
a 
1 LIL =. 
¥ 101 Jiger + ¥4 97 Jager 2 5 
a8 
*9 IV 3 3 
94 i Bo< 
(with Gr. von 17 3 
16 +4295 +49 Witzleben) Pg 
34,295 + parts 16 Pz. x 
c. 
257 + ¥4 101 Jager XXXXIV Z 
%68 
a (with Gr. Rupp 
HOT Saget = staff 97 Jiiger) 
| parts 198 
Gr. Sanne 
1 Mountain + parts 198 Gr. Hube Gr.v. 
tape tite 125 Gr. Lanz Mackensen 
parts 60 mot. (Gr. Zimmer) (III mot.) 
% Rom. 2 + parts 113 
298 +4 68 , 
parts 454 Security Gr. Kortzfleisch 
Hung. Bicycle Battalion (xD, 
Rom. | Rom. 
mass 113 + Rom. 2 VI 
413 
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Army Group South, 5 April 1942 (contd.)! 
Corps Armies Army Group_| OKH Reserve 

Rom. ski unit VII 
parts 79 P (with Gr. Koch 
one regiment 454 Security = staff 454 SD 
parts 57 Piast 
Hung. 108 Light & Pricddch 

= staff 62) 
44 + parts 62 + parts 8 + parts 294 LI 6 
+ parts 299 i 
i (with Gr. Velte) | ares 454 sD 

Slovak AR 31 
294 + parts 62 
parts 454 Security 
staff + parts 3 Pz. + % 168 + parts 79 XVII 
+ parts 23 Pz 
parts 299 South 
75 + parts 88 XXIX 
mass 62 (with Gr 
% 168 ‘ ‘ 
staff +457 Kraiss = staff 
parts 88 168) 
488 + % 168 XXXXVIII 4 
16 mot. 
9 Pz. + 488 (mot.) 
Hung. 102 Light 

mass 95 + parts 45 LV 
staff + 299 + SS Brigade 1 i 
mass 45 + % 286 Securit (ih Oe Mose) 
parts 444 Security Comd. Army Group Rear Area 
parts 213 Security South 
Hung. 105 Light out 


' Wegner, ‘Krieg gegen die Sowjetunion’, p. 763. Notes: AR = Artillery Regiment; Armeegruppe = command 
arrangement where at least one army headquarters was subordinated to another; CB = Cavalry Brigade; CC = 
Cavalry Corps; Comd. Army Group Rear Area South = (from I April 1942) Kommandierender General der 
Sicherungstruppen und Befehlshaber im Heeresgebiet Siid (Commanding General of Security Troops and 
Commander of Army Group Rear Area South); Comd. of the Isthmuses = Befehlshaber der Landengen der 
Halbinsel Krim (Commander of the Isthmuses on the Crimean Peninsula); Gr. = Gruppe (Group); Hung. = 
Hungarian; i.t. = in transit; Ital. = Italian; Jéiger = (German) Light Division; mot. = motorized; mt. = mountain; 
Pz. = Panzer; Rom. = Romanian; SD = Security Division; SS-AH = Leibstandarte-SS Adolf Hitler motorized 
infantry division; SS-Wiking = Wiking motorized infantry division. 
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2. Army Group South, 24 June 1942 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group_| OKH Reserve 


% 132+ %46 
24 LIV 
224473 46 (i.t.) 
50+ % 46 

Rom. 4 Mountain 


Rom. 18 Romanian 
Rom, | Mountain Mountain Corps 


11 
2 


10) Comd. of the 
28 Jager + one regiment 213 SD + one eo 4 Tsthiiizes 


regiment 444 SD 
% 125 
Stab Schréder with one regiment 444 SD 


Gr. Ritter (coastal defence: 
Rom. 8 Cavalry 

Rom. 10 Rom. VII Gr. Mattenklott 
Rom. 19 (XXXXID) 
Rom, Mobile Regiment 
parts 22 Pz. 

% 132 


South 


Rom, 6 Cavalry Gr. von Forster ie 


Rom. 5 Cavalry 
323 
Security Regiment 4 Rom. CC eH 


208 Gr. von 
as Wietersheim | Hung. IV Ital. 8 


‘~TB XIV mot. Hung. 10 Light e 
13 Pz. XIV (mot.) i ) Hung. 12 Light with 
% 125 Hung. 13 Light Ital. I 

SS-Wiking Hung. Pz. Div. Ital. Ravenna 


: é Ital. Sforzesca 
Slovak Mobile Division LVI mot. Ital. Cosseria 


4 Munn XXXXIX (mt.) v 


371 


Ital. Celere + Bersaglieri Regiment 6 Italian 


Ital. Torino ‘ ‘ 
Ital. Pasubio Mobile Corps 17 


1 LI 


94479 IV 
29s (49 being relieved) 


370 


257 


101 Jager XXXXIV 
97 Kiger + Walloon Battalion 373, 


1 Pz. 
Rom. 4 Rom. VI 


Rom.2 Gr. Strecker 
(xD 


1 Mountain 
Rom. I 
454 Security 
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Army Group South, 24 June 1942 (contd.)” 


Corps 


Armies 


Army Group 


OKH Reserve 


14 Pz 

16 Pz. 
mass 22 Pz. 
60 mot. 


Tl 
(m.) Gr. von 
Mack- 


ensen 
(II m.) 
Li 


1 Pz. 


XVII 


VI 


XXXX (mot.) 


XXIX 


6 


100 Kiger 
(+ Croatian IR 369) 


Hung. 7 Light 
Hung. 9 Light 
16 mot. 


Hung. III 


Hung. 6 Light 
387 


VII 


Hun. 


377 
9 Pz. 
3 mot. 


XXIV (mot.) 


82 
%s 385 
11 Pz, 


XIII 


Grofideutschland 
24 Pz. 


XXXXVIII (mot.) 


4 Pz. 2 


383 


95 

45 

SS Brigade 1 
299 


LV 


parts 444 Security 
parts 213 Security 
staff 403 Security 


Hung. 105 Light 


Comd. Army Group Rear Area 
South 
Hung. Occupation Group 


South 


> Wegner, ‘Krieg gegen die Sowjetunion’, p. 871. Notes: IR = Infantry Regiment; Stab = Staff; 2nd Army = 


Armeegruppe von Weichs. 
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3. Army Group A, 15 July 1942 


Divisions 


Armies 


Corps 


Army Group 


OKH Reserve: 


170 
24 
22 
50 
R 


LIV 


Rom. 4 Mountain 
Rom. 18 

Rom. | Mountain 
Stab Schréder 


Romanian 
Mountain Corps 11 


28 tiger 


Comd. of the 


XXX Isthmuses. 


Gr. Ritter 
(coastal defence) 
Rom. 8 CD 
Rom. 10 

Rom. 19 

Rom. MR. 


Rom. VIL 


parts 22 Pz 
132 
46 


Gr. Mattenklott 
(XXXXID 


Romanian 
Rom: 6.CD Cavalry Corps 


Rom. 5 CD 


298 + Security Regiment 4 


125 
SS-Wiking 
Slovak Mobile Divison 


Gr. Wetzel 
(LVI Pz.) 


Armeegr. 


4 Mountain 
198 


Ruoff 


XXXXIX (mt.) (17) 


Ital. Celere + Bersaglieri Regiment 6 
Ital. Torino 

Ital. Sforzesca 

Ital. Pasubio 

Ital. Ravenna 


Ital. 8 
Ttal. II 


Ital. 


Vv 
ae Rom. 3 


Rom. I 


an 
370. 


LIL Ital. Cosseria (i.t.) 


371 
94 


IV Gr. v. 


16 
295 


Schwedler 
XI (IV) 


22 Pz. 
14 Pz. (minus parts) 


TI Pz. 


257 

101 Kiger 

97 Jager + Walloon Battalion 373 
+ Croatian IR 369 

1 Mountain 


1 Pz. 


454 Security 


XXXXIV 


Rom. 4 
Rom. 20 
Rom. | 
Rom. 2 


Rom. VI 


SS-AH (i.t.) 


XIV Pz. 
with 

16 Pz. 

60 mot. 
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Army Group A, 15 July 1942 (contd.)? 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group_| OKH Reserve 
44 
nN LI 
297 
23 Pz. XXXX Pz. 
3 Pz. e 4 Pz. A 
24 Pz. 
Grofideutschland XXXXVIII Pz. 
16 mot. 
29 mot. 
3 mot. XXIV Pz. 


3 ‘Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 15.7.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. Notes: CD = Cavalry Division; MR = 


Mobile Regiment. 
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4. Army Group A, 5 August 1942* 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group 
24 
50 LIV 
2 
Rom: 4 Mountain Romanian Mountain 11 
Rom, 18 z 
Rom, | Mountain Corps eaten 
Stab Schréder Nera the 
isthmuses 

28 Jager xXx Rom. MR 
pone ee. Rom. VII ist. 
rome Gr. Mattenklott Rom, 3 Mountain 

(XXXXID) 
132 
46 
Rom. 5 CD Romanian R 3 A 
Rom. 6 CD Cavalry Corps om. 

Rom. II its 
Rom. 2 Mountain Rom. I 
298 Armeegr. Rom. 9CD 
Ruoff sn 
4 Mountain Ital. Alpini Corps 
2 XXXXIX (mt) (17) with 
1 Mountain Ital. Tridentina 
9 Ital. Cuneense 
Ital. Julia 

198 Vv 
125 
SS-Wiking LVII Pz. 
Slovak Mobile Division 
1 LI 
370 1 Pz. 
eae TI Pz. Grofdeutschland 
97 Kiger + Walloon Battalion 373 XXXXIV 
101 Jager 
3 Pz. XXXX Pz. 
23 Pz. 


Security Regiment 4 
454 Security 
444 Security 


Comd. Army Group Rear Area A 


* ‘Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 5.8.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. 
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5. Army Group A, 2 September 1942° 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group 
Rom. 4 Mountain Romanian Mountain Comd. of the 
Rom. | Mountain ei : s 
Stab Schréder Corps Crimea (XXXXII) 
Comd. of the 
Isthmuses 
50 
Rom. 10 46 
Rom. 19 Rom. VIL Rom. 3 Mountain 
Rom. 18 
Rom, 8 Cavalry ita: 
24 
132 
Rom. 5 CD ian Ca 
Boas op Romanian Cavalry Rom. 3 
Rom. 9 CD Corps Rom. I 
125 
Vv 
2B 
9 Armeegr. A 
198 + % 125 LVI. Ruoff 
SS-Wiking ii (17) 
Slovak Mobile Division 
97 Kiger + Walloon Battalion 373 XXXXIV 
101 Fager 
4 Mountain XXXXIX (mt.) 
1 Mountain 
parts 23 Pz. Ill Pz. 
Rom, 2 Mountain + L/MTIR 99 
1 Pz. 
XXXX Pz. 
11 LIL 
370 
Security Regiment 4 
454 Security Comd. Army Group Rear Area A 
444 Securit 


5 “Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 2.9.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. Notes: Comd. of the Crimea = 
Befehlshaber der Krim (Commander of the Crimea); i.t.a. = in transit away; I/MTIR 99 = Ist Battalion, 
Mountain Infantry Regiment 99. 
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6. Army Group A, 17 September 1942° 


Divisions 


Armies 


Corps 


Army Group 


Rom. 4 Mountain 
Rom. | Mountain 
Stab Schréder 


Romanian 


Mountain Corps Comd of the 


Crimea 


Rom. 10 
Rom, 19 
Rom, 18 
Rom. 8 Cavalry 


(XXXXII) 


Comd. of the 


Rom. VII Isthmuses 


50 


Rom. 5 CD 
Rom. 9 CD 


Romanian Cavalry 


Corps 


Rom. 3 Mountain 
12S 

3B 

9 

Rom. 6 Cavalry 


Gr. Wetzel 
(V) 


17 


46 


198 + % 125 
SS-Wiking 
Slovak Mobile Division 


Security Regiment 4 
LVII Pz. 


97 Jiiger + Walloon Battalion 373, 
101 Jager 


XXXXIV 


4 Mountain 
1 Mountain (minus one battalion) 


XXXXIX (mt.) 


mass 23 Pz. 
Rom. 2 Mountain + L/MTIR 99 


Il Pz. 


Wt 
370 

13 Pz. 
parts 3 Pz. 


LIL 1 Pz. 


mass 3 Pz. 
parts 23 Pz. 


XXXX Pz. 


454 Security 
444 Securit 


Comd. Army Group Rear Area A 


° ‘Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 17.9.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. 
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7. Army Group A, 8 October 19427 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group 
Comd. of the 
Crimea 
(XXXXID) 

Rom. 4 Mountain Romanian 
Rom. | Mountain Ae | Comd. of the 
Stab Schréder Mountain Corps | Jp inases 

50 

Rom. 8 Cavalry 

parts Rom. 10 
Rom, 3 Mountain Roni 
Rom.6CD omanian 
Rom. 19 Cavalry Corps 
parts Rom. 5 CD 
parts Rom. 9 CD Gr. Wetzel 

(Vv) 


mass Rom, 5 Cavalry 
mass Rom. 9 Cavalry 
B 

9 17 


parts Rom. 10 


ide Rom. VII A 


° LVII Pz. 
Slovak Mobile Division 


97 Jiger + Walloon Battalion 373 
101 Kiger XXXXIV 
parts 46 


4 Mountain 
1 Mountain (minus one battalion) XXXXIX (mt.) 
mass 46 


Security Regiment 4 


Rom. 2 Mountain + L/MTIR 99 Gr. Steinbauer 


mass 23 Pz. 


TI Pz. 
13 Pz. 
30 1 Pz. 


SS-Wiking LIL 
ul 


sere XXXX Pz. 


454 Security Comd. Army Group Rear Area A 
444 Securit 


7 ‘Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 8.10.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. 
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8. Army Group A, 5 November 19428 


Divisions Corps Armies Army Group 
Comd. of the 
Crimea 

Rom. 4 Mountain Romanian (XXXXID 

Rom. | Mountain Mountain Corps 
Comd. of the 
Isthmuses 
% Rom. 10 

Rom. 6 CD Remanis 

Rom. 19 omanian 

Rom. 9 CD Cavalry Corps Gr. Wetzel 

B (Vv) 

9 

% Rom. 10 

Rom. 3 Mountain 

198 17 A 

ios LVII Pz. 

Slovak Mobile Division 

mass 97 Jiiger + Walloon Battalion 373 XXXXIV 

101 Kiger 

4 Mountain 

1 Mountain (minus one battalion) + parts 97 Viger XXXXIX (mt.) 

46 

Bicycle Regiment 4 

Rom. 2 Mountain + L/MTIR 99 

23 Pe. TI Pz. 

13 Pz. 1Pz. 

370 

csi Gen.Kdo.z.b.V. 

i Lil Bef.St. Steinbauer 
50 (i.t.) 

ORE XXXX Pz. 


454 Security 
444 Securit 


Comd. Army Group Rear Area A 


* “Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: 5.11.42’, BA-MA RH 2/351b. Notes: Bef.St. = Befehlsstelle 
(Headquarters); Gen.Kdo.z.b.V. = Generalkommando zur besonderen Verwendung (Corps Headquarters for 


Special Duties). 
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9. Soviet Formations Before Army Group South, 1 April 1942 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
rd: 132, 143, 148,212, | thr: 129 
307 iatd: 45 al 
isha: 36, 37, 57, 58, 179 ds 
13 . ra: 
Brjansk | isba: 5 
(part) tbr: 1 
iatd: 1 
rd: 47, 253, 270, 337, thr: 5G, 13, 133 
343 6 
a4 
rd: 76, 293, 297 mrbr: 21 Dsl sa: 1 
isha: 21,99, Lt Kachajlo |_itha: 8 rd: 26 
rd: 1 G,3G, 81, 124, thr: 6G, 10 cd: 4 
227, 300, | mrbr: 34 4g South- ee] 
3 itha: 92 i 
isba: 96, 103, 267 iatd: 59 Western isba: 10 
ce: 3 G (5 GCD, 6 GCD, . 
32D) is : . 
itba: 
rd: 6,45, 62,121,160 | tbr: 14 3 
isba: 2, 104, 105 40 mrbr: 2 
iatd: 6 
mrd: 8 NKVD ita: 71, 132 
iatrba: 20, 21,22, 23,24 | iatd: 58, 60, 61, 62 Front 
iaaatd: 377 
iat: 63 
rd: 51,99, 150, 333 thr. 12 
ror: 9 
nrbr. 78 a6 
cd: 30 a, 
isha: 277 sa: 1 
re: 1 
rd: 4,74, 261 iat: 2,6, 10, 11 12 rd: 32 
rd: 15 G, 353, 383, 395 18 ror: 8 
irr: 1 
rd: 15, 218, 230, 275, thr: 2,3, 54 37 ce: 3 
295, 296 mrbr: 130 Southern cd: 10 
re: 3 G (2 GRD, 68, 76, | tbr: 4G, 63 fri 
81 and 102 RBR) iatd: 7 56 isba: 1 
rd: 30, 31, 339, 347 5 
rbr: 13, 16 thr: 12 
fr: 158 mrbr: 2 
irr: Rostov 
itba: 2 
rd: 14G, 106, 255,317, | thr: 6, 130, 131 57 imcba: 1 
341, 351 mrbr: 23 iatd: | 
rd: 176, 216, 349 thr.7, 15, 121 
ce: 2 (62, 64 and 70 itba: 62,75 Front 
CD), 5 (34, 60.and79 | imeba: 1 
CD), 6 (26, 38 and 49 
cD) 
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Soviet Formations Before Army Group South, 1 April 1942 (contd.)° 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 

Cavalry Mechanized 
mtrd: 63, 362 itr: 24 44 
rd: 157, 396, 401 ita: 124, 126 
mtrd: 77 mer: 13 . 
rd: 236, 271 47 a4 
ed: 72 rd: 23 
mr: 54 ee 
mtrd: 138 thr: 39, 40, 55, 56 A cd: 2 
rd: 224, 320, 390, 398, itha: 229 51 Crimean eA 
400 7 
rbr: 12, 143 tbr: 4 
nrbr, 83 itr: 1 
rd: 25, 95, 109, 172, 345, | itba: 81, 125 itba: 6 
386, 388 iat: Zheleznjakov . 
Panay Coastal mer: 1 
cd: 40 iatd: 1 
nibr: 7,8 
rd: 156, 276 itha: 79 

itd: 24 Front 


° Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 65-7. Notes: a= army; cc = cavalry corps; cd = cavalry division; fr = fortified 
region; Front = units directly subordinated to the front command; G = Guards; GCD = Guards Cavalry 
Division; iaaatd = independent anti-aircraft armoured train divizion (battalion); iasba = independent aero-sleigh 
(sleigh with a propeller) battalion; iat = independent armoured train; iatd = independent armoured train divizion 
(battalion); iatrba = independent anti-tank rifle battalion; imcba = independent motorcycle battalion; irr = 
independent rifle regiment; isba = independent ski battalion; itba = independent tank battalion; mer = 
motorcycle regiment; mrbr = motorized rifle brigade; mrd = motorized rifle division; mrr = motorized rifle 
regiment; mtrd = mountain rifle division; nibr = naval infantry brigade; NK VD = organ of state security; nrbr = 
naval rifle brigade; rbr = rifle brigade; re = rifle corps; rd = rifle division; sa = sapper army; tbr = tank brigade. 
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10. Soviet Formations Before Army Group South, 1 July 1942 
Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
rd: 15, 132, 143, 148, thr: 129 
307 iatd: 45 13 a:2 
rbr: 109 |. 
F rd: 11 
Brjansk 
rd: 6, 45, 62, 121, 160, | tbr: 14,170 ‘Jans rbr: 4 
212 iatd: 62 40 (part) thr: 3 
rbr: 111, 119, 141 me) 
iatd: 
rd: 51,81, 106, 140, 255, | tbr: 12 
296, 318, 333 itha: 71, 132 9 
idbr: 18, 19 
cc: 5 (30, 34 and 60 CD) 
rd: 76, 124, 226, 227, tc: 13 (85 and 167 TBR, aid 
293, 297, 301, 343, 8 20 MRBR) Dhl 7 
NKVD thr: 10 aa: | 
mrbr: 1 sa: 1 
itha: 478 rd. 32 
rd: 13 G, 15 G, 38, 169, | tc: 23 6 GTBR, 114 28 dd: | 
175 TBR, 9 MRBR) idbr: 6 
thr: 65, 90, 91 taor. 
cc: 2 
rd: 162, 199, 242,277, | te: 22 (3, 13 and 36 South cd: 6 
278, 304 TBR, 51 IMCBA) : 
thr: 133, 156, 159, 168 38 Western fr5 
mrbr: 22 
itha: 92 te: 4 
imeba: 50 tbr: 24 
7 = 57 mrbr: 5 
(engineer units only) itba: 5 
rd: 9G, 103, 244, te: 14 (138 and 139 imcba: 2 
dd: (1,2.and5 DBR) | TBR) iatd: 
idbr: 11, 13, 15, 17 tbr: 57, 58, 84, 86, 158, ind: 
ce: 3G(Sand6GCD, | 176 Front 
32. CD) mrbr: 21 
fr: 52, 53,74, 117, 118 | itha: one unnumbered 
iatd: 58, 59, 60, 61, 377 
rd: 4,74, 261, 349 iatd: 64, 66 12 
rd: 216, 353, 383, 395 | thr: 64 
iatd: 65 18 
rd: 73, 228, 335, 341 s 24 
rd: 102, 218, 230, 275, | thr: 121 
ie 37 Southern 
re: 3 G(2GRD, 68,76 | thr: 63 
and 81 NRBR) 
rd: 30, 31, 339 56 
rbr: 16 
fr: 70,158 
rd: 347 thr:5 G15, 140 
imrr: one unnumbered — | itha: 62, 75 Front 
fr.69,73 iatd: 57 
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Soviet Formations Before Army Group South, 1 July 1942 (contd.)'° 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
rd: 32.G,77 itha: 126 . 
nrbr: 66 47 a:3 
rbr: 103 aa: 1 
ier: 32 
rev 1 
rd: 91, 138, 156, 157 thr: 40 51 rd: 15 
cd: 110, 1S iatd: 51 North rbr: 11 
Cc ce: 1 
3 itha: 81, 125 aucasus cd: 6 
345, 386, 388 Coastal j 
nrbr: 79, 138 
nibr: 7,8 


re: 1 (236 and 302 RD, | thr: 136, 137 


113 and 139 RBR) smrbr: one unnumbered 

nrbr: 83, 142, 154 ita: 79 Front 

ce: 13, 15and — | iatd: 8, 16, 24,53 

116 CD) 

rd: 223, 414, 416 iatd: 17 

rbr:9, 10 44 a2 
rev 1 

re:3 (9 and 20 MTRD) | iatd: 11, 12, 36, 41, 42 d:10 

rd: 389, 392, 394, 406 46 Ta: 

rbr: 155 Transcaucasus | rbr: 3 

cd: 63 del 

fr 5) cd: 
fr3 

rd: 417 tbr: 52 2 

Front tbr: 1 

iatd: 5 


"° Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 124-8. Notes: aa = air army; DBR = Destroyer Brigade; dd = destroyer 


division; GTBR = Guards Tank Brigade; icr = independent cavalry regiment; idbr = independent destroyer 
brigade; imrr = independent motorized rifle regiment; smrbr = special motorized rifle brigade; tc = tank corps. 
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11. Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, | August 1942!! 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
rd: 51,81, 106, 140, itha: 132 
242, 255, 296, 318 9 
ed: 30 
idbr: 18,19 
rd: 4, 31, 176, 261 12 a7 
nrbr: 81 ~ 2 
rr: 109 (74 RD) aa: 
sa: 1 
rd: 216, 236, 353, 383, | iatd: 51,53 “| 
305 18 re: 
rbr: 16 rd: 28 
br. 68 
one 4 rbr:7 
- - (headquarters only) North ais 2 
ce: 
rd: 2.G, 74,230,275, | mrbr: 41 37 Caucasus aes 
295, 347 : 
fr:3 
rd:32.G,77 itha: 126 47 gor 
rbr: 103 g 
tbr: 8 
rd: 30, 339, 349 56 mrbr: 3 
nrbr: 16 - nets 
‘fr 151, 158 itba: 4 
iatd: 7 
re: 1 (83 NRBR and 139 | tc: 14 (136, 138 and 139 
RBR) TBR, 21 MRBR) F 
ce: 1712, 13, 15. and | thr: 5 G, 2, 15, 63, 140 ront 
116 CD) smrbr; one unnumbered 
fr 9 itha: 62, 75 
iatd: 7, 16, 64, 65, 66 
rd: 223, 414, 416 iat: 17 
rbr:9, 10 44 a:2 
re: 1 
re:3(9. and 20MTRD) | itha: 12 
rd: 389, 392, 394, 406 | iatd: 11, 12. 46 rd: 10 
rbr: 155 cd: 1 
cd: 63 . 
| fre 51 Transcaucasus | rbr: 4 
re 
rd: 417 tbr: 52, 191 fi : 
rbr:3 iatd: 8, 42 Front tbr: 2 
ln. Piso Assault itba: | 
attalion 3 
iatd: 6 


"! Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 150-1; Glantz and House, Gates of Stalingrad, p. 414. Note: rr = rifle 


regiment. 
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12. Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, | September 1942 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
rd: 39 
ror: 16 - 12 
nrbr: 68, 81 
rd: 31, 236, 383, 395 
cd: 10G - 18 
rr: 1331 a4 
rd: 77, 216 itba: 126 aa: 1 
nrbr. 83 iat: 16 i 
tbr: 103 47 rd: 13 
nibr: 1 rbr: 8 
mxrbr: one unnumbered North RS 
rd: 30, 261, 349, 353 iatd:7 56 Caucasus ce: 1 
nrbr: 76 aed 
Rostov PMRR ca: 
fr:2 
cc: 4G (9, 1 and 12 imrbr: one unnumbered i 3 
GCD) imrba: 1 imrbr: 1 
rd: 32.G, 318, 339 itha: 62 itba: 2 
irr: 976 iatd: 53 iatd: 
irba: 61, one Front iatd: 2 
unnumbered 
niba: 323 
Ind. Parachute Assault 
Battalion 
sd: 1,2 
fr. 69,151 
re: 11 G(8, 9 and 10 iatd: 36, 42 
GRBR) 9 a:5 
rd: 151, 176, 389 X 
nrbr: 62 ih ; 
Sa: 
rd: 2 G, 275, 295, 392, 37 re: 3 
11 NKVD - 
ier: 127 rd: 28 
rbr: 18 
rd: 223, 414, 416 itba: 4 . 
rbr:9, 10, 256 iatd: 66 44 T cd: 3 
nrbr. 84 iat: 17, 18 ranscaucasus | j,,. 1 
ed: 30, 110 
fri 
re: 3 (9 and 20MTRD) | itha: 12 te: 1 
rd: 61, 394, 406 iatd: 11, 12, 41 
OF . 46 tbr:9 
cd: 63 mrbr: 1 
ir 51 ; 
~ itba: 8 
rd: 317, 328, 337, 58 iatd: 8 


Makhachkala NKVD. 
rbr:3 
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Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, 1 September 1942 (contd.)'? 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Fronts Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
re: 10 G (4, 5, 6 and 7 thr: 52 
GRBR) itha: 249, 258, 563 NGF 
rd: 89, 347, 417 
Tran: 

mutrd: 242 te: 14 (138 and 139 anscaucasus. 
rd: 271, 276, 319, 351 | TBR, 21 MRBR) 
rbr:19, 34, 43 thr: 5 G, 2, 15, 63, 140, Front 

191 

itba: 75, 562, 564 

iatd: 8, 19 

iat: 14, 15 


a Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 173-4. Notes: imrba = independent motorized rifle battalion; imrbr = 


independent motorized rifle brigade; irba = independent rifle battalion; mxrbr = mixed rifle brigade; NGF = 


units directly subordinated to the command of the Northern Group of Forces of Transcaucasus Front (9th, 37th 
and 44th Armies); niba = naval infantry battalion; PMRR = People’s Militia Rifle Regiment; sd = shock 


detachment. 
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13. Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, 1 October 1942 


Rifle, Parachute, 
Cavalry 


Armoured and 
Mechanized 


Armies 


Front 


Totals 


re: 11 G (8, 9 and 10 
GRBR, 57 RBR) 

rd: 89,176, 417 

rbr: 19, 59, 60, 131, 256 
nrbr: 62 


thr: 5. G, 52 
itha: 75, 249 
iatd: 41, 42 


rd: 2 G, 151,275, 295, 
392, 11 NKVD. 
irr: 113 NKVD. 
er: 127 30. CD) 


37 


rd: 
rbr: 9, 157 
icr: one unnumbered 


iatd: 19, 36, 66 


rd: 271, 319, 416, 
Makhachkala NKVD 
ror: 43. 


re: 10 G (4, 5, 6 and 7 
GRBR) 

ce: 4G (9 and 10 GCD, 
30 and 110 CD) 

rd: 414, 19 NKVD 
rbr:\0 


itha: 44, 258, 563 


aS 
sao10,J Jo dnosp w1ayp.ioN 


Group 


rd: 32 G, 31, 236, 328, 


nibr: 68 
ed: 12G 
icr: one unnumbered 


mrbr: 40 


18 


re: 3 (9,20 and 242 
MTRD) 

rd: 61, 351, 394, 406 
rbr: 51, 107, 119, 155 
ed: 63 

mxrr: Seménov 

mtrdt: 1-10 

iniba: one unnumbered 


fr: 51 


itba: 562 
iatd: 11, 12 


46 


rd: 216, 318 
rbr: 163 

nrbr: 81,83 
nibr: 255 

rr: 672 (408 RD) 
nir: 137 


itba: 126 
imrba: 1 


47 


rd: 30, 339, 353 
nrbr. 76 

ipmrr: one unnumbered 
fr. 69 


sao10,j Jo dnorn vag yorig 


56 


rd: 77 
rbr: 16, 103 

cd: 1G 

Ind. Parachute Battalion 
fr 151 


itha: 62 
iatd: 8 


Group 


Transcaucasus 


a8 
aa: 2 
sa: 1 
re:3 
rd: 43 
rbr: 34 
ir 5 
ce: 1 
cd: 7 
icr: 2 
fr: 
tbr: 7 
mrbr: 1 
itba: 11 
iatd: 8 


w 
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Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, | October 1942 (contd.)'* 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Front Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 

rd: 408 (minus 672 RR) Tuapse 

nir: 145 - Defensive 

niba: 143, 324 Resicn 

sif-1 8 Transcaucasus 

rd: 261, 276, 347,349 | tbr: 2, 15, 63, 140, 191 

rbr: 34, 164, 165 itba: 132, 266, 564 Front 

nrbr: 84 


imtsba: one unnumbered 


'8 Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 195-7. Notes: imtsba = independent mountain ski battalion; iniba = 
independent naval infantry battalion; ipmrr = independent people’s militia rifle regiment; Group = units directly 
subordinated to the command of a Group of Forces, mtrdt = mountain rifle detachment; mxrr = mixed rifle 


regiment; nir = naval infantry regiment; stf = special task force. 
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14. Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, 1 November 1942 


Rifle, Parachute, 
Cavalry 


Armoured and 
Mechanized 


Armies 


Front 


Totals 


re: 3 (9, 57 and 60 
RBR), 11 (19, 34 and 
131 RBR) 

rd: 89, 176, 317, 337, 
347,417 

rbr: 10 G 


thr: 5 G, 2,15 
iatd: 41, 42, 66 


re: 10 (59 and 164 RBR) 
I: 2 G, 275, 295, 11 
NKVD 

irr: 113 NKVD 


itba: 563 


37 


re: 9 (43 and 157 RBR), 
10G (4,5, 6.and7 


thr: 63 
itba: 132, 488 
iatd: 19, 36 


rd: 271, 416, 
Makhachkala NKVD_ 


sao10,j Jo dnorp usoyion 


re: 11 G (34 and 62 
RBR) 

rd: 276, 319, 320, 414, 
19 NKVD 

56 

ce: 4 G (9 and 10 GCD, 
30 and 110 CD) 


thr: 52 

itha: 44, 75, 249, 258, 
266 

iacba: 37 

iatd: 20 


Group 


rd: 32 G, 328, 353, 383 
and 9 G, 10, 68, 
107, 119, 165 

icr: one unnumbered 


mrbr: 40 


18 


mird: 9, 20, 242 
rd: 61, 394, 406, 
Sukhumi NKVD 
rbr: 51, 155 
mirdt: 7,8 
fr.51 


itha: 562 
iatd: 11 


46 


rd: 216, 318 
nrbr: 81 
nibr: 255 
nir: 137 

fr. 69 


47 


rd: 30, 339, 395 
nrbr: 76, 83 

irr: 814 

ipmrr: one unnumbered 
niba: 323 

fi: 151 


saoi0,J Jo dnorn vag yori 


56 


cd: 11 and 12G 


itha: 62 
iatd: 12 


Group 


Transcaucasus 


a8 

aa: 2 
re: 7 
rd: 45 
rbr: 34 
irr: 6 
cc: 1 
cd: 7 
icr: 1 
fr3 
tbr: 7 
mrbr: 2 
itba: 12 
iacba: 1 
iatd: 9 
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Soviet Formations Before Army Group A, 1 November 1942 (contd.)'* 


Rifle, Parachute, Armoured and Armies Front Totals 
Cavalry Mechanized 
36, 408 itba: 126 Tuapse 
rhr: 408 Defensive 
Region 
re: 12 (77, 261, 349 and_| tbr: 140, 191 
351 RD) imrbr: one unnumbered Transcaucasus 
31, 151 itha: 564 Front 
rbr: 16, 103 iatd: 8 
imtrr: 67 
irr: 691 
iatba: 69-83 


4 Grylev (ed.), Boevoj sostav, pp. 217-18. Notes: iacba = independent armoured car battalion; iatba = 
independent anti-tank battalion; imtrr = independent mountain rifle regiment. 
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